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NEW CROWELL ELEVATOR AT | builders being to reduce the number of elevator | shaped buckets and handles ‘about 7,000 bushels 


OMAHA. 


The Crowell Lumber and Grain 


legs and machines, and men required to operate | per kour. 


There is one elevator leg of the same 


them, to a minimum and keep them all working | capacity used for the cleaning machines and ship- 


Company of | all of the time. There is one receiving leg with | ping, also a small screenings elevator. The ele- 


Blair, Neb., who are among the oldest. and best|a receiving pit of about 1,000 bushels’ capacity. | vator legs are equipped with Hall Non-Chokable 
known of the grain merchants west of the Mis-! The elevator leg is equipped with 16x8-inch “V’”-! Boots, all 


souri River, have just com- 
pleted at Omaha a _ transfer 
and cleaning elevator of 125,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. 

This elevator has been the 
subject of much - interest 
among the elevator and grain 
men of Omaha and vicinity, 
inasmuch as Mr. C. C. Crow- 
ell Jr., who personally super- 
intended the construction, 
early announced his intention 
of building the “best ele 
vator in the United States.” 
The elevater has been in 
operation for about two 
months and the small cost 
of operation compared with 
the large volume of business 
handled during this, time has 
fairly justified Mr. Crowell’s 
expectations. 

The foundation for the ele- 
vator is of concrete resting 
on piling driven to bed-rock. 
The basement is 12 feet high, 
with large windows on all 
sides. The first story is 25 
feet high, of heavy timber 
construction. The bin story 
is cribbed in the usual man- 
ner and divided into 386 bins 
varying in capacity from 1,500 
to 4,000 bushels each. Above 
the bin story is a cupola four 
stories high, the first story of 
the cupola containing the dis- 
tributing: spouts from scales, 
the second story the scale 
hoppers, above them the gar- 
ners,and the top story contain- 
ing the elevator heads and 
machinery. The total height 


‘of the building is 175 feet. 


The elevator contains a. 
comparatively small amount 
of grain handling and clean- 
ing machinery, the idea of the 


THE CROWELL ELEVATOR AT OMAHA, NEB. 
Built by the Barnett & Record Company, Minneapolis, Engineers and Contractors, 


grain being spouted into the 


front, or up, side of the leg, 
thus preventing chokes. Each 
elevator leg discharges into a 
garner in the cupola, having a 
eapacity of 2,000 bushels, and 
each garner in turn dis- 
charges into a scale hopper 
of 2,000 bushels’ capacity, 
provided with Neale Indica- 
tors and supported on 108,000- 
pound Fairbanks Yoke-pattern 
Hopper Scales. The distribut- 
ing spouts below the scale 
hoppers are of the Universal 
pattern, built in three sec- 
tions; each spout reaches to 
every bin in the elevator, and 
the spouts are of sufficient 
eapacity to carry 500 bushels 
of grain per minute from the 
scale hoppers to bins or to 
cars. 

There are two car-loading 
spouts equipped with Sand- 
meyer Car Loaders with cast 
iron linings. These car spouts 
will load the largest size cars 
in four minutes without any 
shoveling. All of the spouting 
was furnished by J. J. Gerber 
of Minneapolis, who supplied 
the V-shaped elevator buckets 
also. 

The elevator is equipped 
with a double cable car 
puller. 

The grain cleaning machin- 
ery consists of a No. 10 
Monitor Clipper with by-pass 
spout and No. 9 Monitor Re- 
ceiving Separator. About two- 
thirds of the bins in the ele- 
vator are equipped with per- 
manent spouts running to two 
mixing hoppers, these mixing 
hoppers in turn discharging 
into either the receiving or 
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shipping leg. The remaining bins are spouted 
to the cleaning machines. 

All of the machines and elevator legs through- 
out the building are equipped with electric motors 
furnished by the General Electric Co. These are 
of the alternating-current type, 220 volts. Each 
machine and leg has an motor di- 


independent 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.”’] 
SELF-INSPECTION OF GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 

BY DR, dD. 


Losses of property by fire in the United States 
and Canada amount to over one hundred and 


108,000-LB. 


rectly connected by gears, excepting the two clean- 
machines, which are connected by leather 
belts. The passenger elevator in the stairway 
tower runs from the basement to the top floor 
and is equipped with a Westinghouse Type “F” 
Motor. <A fireproofed room on the, first floor con- 
tains the marble switchboards with electric in- 
struments. There are two switchboards, one for 
the electric power and the other for the lighting 
service. All of the starting compensators for the 
electric motors are erected on iron brackets on 
the first floor of elevator. In order to make it 
practicable to start the elevator legs from the 
first floor the legs have been equipped with Soule 
Alarm Machines, which indicate when the motor 
is started and has attained full speed. The eleva- 
tor leg motors on the top floor are equipped with 


ing 


a new device called the ‘Non-reversing Friction 
Stop’ (patented) which automatically clutches 
the motor and prevents the motor or leg from 


running backward in case the power is for any 
reason cut off while the leg is loaded. 

A complete system of mechanical and electrical 
signals and telephones has been installed, also a 
standpipe system and other apparatus for fire 
protection, as well as a dust collecting system 
installed by H. L. Day, including floor sweepers 
and connections with all machines. A novel fea- 
ture in connection with the dust collecting system 
is the hose sweeper for the elevator leg pits. 
This consists of a section of 3-inch suction hose 
with sweeper head, which can be carried into the 
boot tanks and thrust into all crevices where 
dust would accumulate, thus enabling the opera- 
tors to keep the house absolutely clean where 
fires are most likely to originate. 

The elevator was constructed by the Barnett & 
Record Company of Minneapolis. 


The St. Louis Sirup and Preserving Co.’s plant 
at Granite City has been sold to the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company. This refinery covers about fif- 
teen acres and manufactures from 800 to 1,000 
varrels of glucose a day, besides using all other 
parts of the corn in making starch, oil cake and 
gluten feed for stock. 


FAIRBANKS YOKEH-PATTERN SCALIE 


IN CROWELL PLEVATOR. 


fifty million dollars a year. Elevators contribute 
their proportion to this amount. 

The loss to owners of property, including ele- 
vator owners, is not represented only by the actual 


‘to the 


One class of insurance companies will reduce 
the cost of insurance and also, if a fire is pre- 
vented, the extra loss above the amount which 
he is insured will be saved. In another class 
of insurance companies the property owner has 
no incentive to be extra cautious with reference 
to the first of the above-mentioned results, to wit, 
his premium. His insurance rate is made arbi- 
trarily and with reference to the losses in the 
past upon all kinds of elevators in all kinds of 
condition. If all the elevator owners in the 
country took special care of their buildings, ma- 
chinery and grounds, which were involved in one- 
half the fires that have occurred in the elevator 
business, one can be assured that the rates 
asked and demanded by the insurance men would 
stay the same, even after a series of years of 
such experience; providing, there were no outside 
circumstances that. would have a. bearing, such 
as competition, for example. Only in mutual 
companies that specialize is the first’ result of 
any system that will reduce the hazard and 
thereby losses, as applied to elevators or any 
other class of property, reflected in the lower 
insurance cost. Hence, all must be _ interested 
in the double advantage which is offered. 

In stock companies the increased profits which 
are due to the reduction in losses go into the 
pockets of the stockholders of the companies. 
If any reductions in rates are made, all other 
classes will benefit by this extra care of grain 
elevators; or, most likely, the reductions will go 
preferred classes of business, such as 
dwellings, public buildings and _ brick stores. 
Competition among companiés has already iforced 
rates on this class of business far below elevator 
rates, the hazard considered. 

While everyone should take an interest in the 
care of his property to lessen the danger of fire, 
the average grain man cannot see, or does not 
realize, the hazard arising from the small but 
important points. I mention some of them: The 
accumulation of dust, cobs and shucks; faulty 
head construction; pulleys and belts out of line; 


AUTOMATIC 


figures compiled by the insurance companies at 
what they pay to policyholders. Seldom does a 
man carry insurance to over 80 per. cent of his 
value; many times it is a great deal less. The 
loss incident to the breaking up of the business 
is often as much as what is received from the 
insurance company. Hence, any plan or system 
which can be followed that will tend to reduce 
the fire waste will be of double value to the 
grain men, if they follow it closely. 


NON-REVERSING FRICTION STOP IN CROWELL ELEVATOR. 


wood pulleys in elevators; external cleanliness; 
the care and condition of stoves and chimneys; 
location’ and storage of gasoline, and many oth- 


ers. If a policyholder acts upon all these mat- 
ters, and pays close attention to many things 
ordinarily overlooked, he feels that he should 


have some recognition of the fact in his rate 
over the man who lets things run haphazard, with 
no thought of insurance requirements. And he 
is right, in a way. 
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These requirements of insurance companies are 
based upon the statistics accumulated by them 
during long periods of time. These show the 
causes of fires in each class of business. Will 
anyone deny that the company can give valuable 
advice relative to overcoming the possibility of 
fire or that the demands which they make and 
the standard of requirements which they live 
up to are anything but beneficial to property 
owners who are fortunate enough to have a 
policy in the companies whose standards are 
high? The records show that a certain per 
cent of loss is due to faulty construction of 
buildings; another per cent to exposures; another 
to defective flues; another to hot boxes, explo- 
sions of gasoline, matches, spontaneous combus- 
tion, kerosene oil, overheated stoves, lightning 
and a hundred others. All these put together 
make up the list of causes for each year. Any 
one of these might be the cause of a fire in an 
elevator. 

Now it is possible to overcome a large share 
of these causes if thought and action are given 
to the matter in time to prevent the trouble, and 
if this attention is repeated at frequent stated in- 
tervals. That is the basis of the self-inspection 
plan to be explained later. 

There is only one class of insurance companies 
that recognize in a substantial way special care 
and attention to the elimination of the hazards 
above referred to. That is the mutual insur- 
ance companies, which confine their business to 
ene special class of risks. They make a study 
of the hazards in their respective fields of action. 
They apply the knowledge derived from the rec- 
ords kept for a series of years, and give the as- 
sured the benefit, if he will co-operate with them. 
Your interest as a policyholder is their interest, 
and their interest is yours. Any condition which 
you change and so lessen the fire loss results 
in benefits to all policyholders, and what others 
do benefits you; so that policyholders must all 
work together in harmony—always be willing to 
learn and to improve conditions, and to exercise 
continued care and thoughtfulness of danger of 
fire in order to accomplish the greatest good. 

The one company in particular that is work- 
ing along these lines, and which, while yet 
young, stands out preeminently in the West as 
exemplifying the true mutual principle in fire 
insurance, is the Grain Dealers’ National. The 
factory mutuals in New England, 
in that part of the country, for years have 
worked to improve the physical condition of their 
risks and to reduce the probability of fire loss; 
and what has been their success? Probably every 
factory built in their field, or old one rebuilt, is 
constructed according to their specifications. 
Their insurance cost has been only a fraction of 
one per cent. They look to what you would call 
the over-technical and insignificant points. Simi- 
lar results can certainly be attained in elevator 
insurance; for if it can be done in one line and 
in one part of the country it can in others. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company asks the co-operation of all grain 


men’ to raise the standard of condition in all ele-. 
It is an accepted fact, with a few ex-’ 


vators. 
ceptions, that no class of property has been so 
poorly cared for, and so little thought given by 
its owners to the fire hazard, as has been the 
case with elevators. Neglect seems to have been 
the watchword. 


The company named has therefore put in force 
a system of “self-inspection’”’ which calls for re- 


ports covering general conditions once a month, 
for which a reduction in cost of insurance is 
made if the reports are satisfactory. The re- 
sponsibility of making reports can be _ placed 
with the man in charge of the plant and a check 
kept on his care and caution. 

If persistently followed, it will become a habit 
of great value to the owner as well as to the 
company. 

This plan calls for action on the small mat- 
ters befcre they get to the point where there 


the pioneers | 


is danger of a fire. It makes an inspector out 
of every man who makes a report. He is con- 
tinually on a round of inspection. He gets into 
the habit of careful watchfulness and is there 
fore a much more valuable man. Everyone 
knows from his own experience with trained in- 
surance inspectors that these men often merely 
‘call attention to things out of order on the 
premises that the grain man knew as well as 
the inspector; but in going around the plant 
many times a day the latter becomes quite blind 
to these matters or says to himself that he will 
attend to them “right away.’ But that time does 
not come until the insurance man drops in and 
“jacks him up good and hard.’ 

These conditions are overcome by self-inspec- 
tion reports. You cannot put off inspection very 
long when you are required to have things right 
for a monthly report. The pride also of the man 
in charge is quickened, that he may be looked 
upon by the insurance. company as a good, care- 


pense charge added, as against the other plan of 
paying a rate made on a schedule compiled by 
guesswork and insufficient data. No board insur- 
ance man can claim that elevator owners, or any 
other class of property owners, have a square 
deal in such a system of taxation. For insur- 
ance is only a tax collected from all and dis- 
tributed by the collectors where losses occur. 

It cannot seem possible that any man looking 
to his own interests should willingly pay this tax 
to be distribuied among stockholders when he 
can virtually participate as a stockholder merely 
by becoming a policyholder. His dividends come 
in the reduced tax necessary to pay a mutual 
company’s losses. If the stock companies have 
reduced their schedules, or rates, you may be 
certain that it has been due to the mutual com- 
petition. 

Certainly the mutual class of 
be maintained. It deserves your 
what it has accomplished, 


insurance must 
patronage for 
and ‘even more for 
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ful elevator man and that the company’s in- 
spector will find the plant in first-class condition. 

The mutual policyholders must realize that 
they make their own cost of insurance collect- 
ively, and therefore individually also. The 
amount of money collected is for losses only. 
All will receive, therefore, direct returns from 
their efforts to reduce the fire waste on their 
own property. The mutual plan unites a large 
number of owners of good property, all of whom 
are willing and anxious to protect themselves 
from fire in every possible way. The above com- 
pany is bending all its energies to put all ele- 
vators that it insures on an equal basis—the 
kind of power -considered—and this basis is that 
all be on a par with the very best plant. Can 
there be any question as to the service of such 
a company to the grain men or of the financial 
results attained? 

Only to-day we read a statement of the presi- 
dent of a prominent stock insurance company 
appealing to all the companies to unite their fig- 
ures of insurance cost to form a basis for rate 
making. He said: “Rates have been made from 
guesswork and insufficient data, causing differing 
charges for the same risk to be made in different 
localities and rendering all schedules illogical 
and unexplainable.” Certainly a frank statement 
of the truth. What kind of treatment can be 
expected from such companies, which admit that 
they get all the rates that they possibly can, in 
comparison with that received from companies 
on the mutual plan? With the latter your cost 
is only the actual fire losses, with a small ex- 


what it will do in the future by further reduc- 
tions _in cost and in the assistance it gives you 
in improving your plant and freeing it from 
danger of fire. 


NEW SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A new Southwestern association of grain men 
was discussed at the Midland Hotel, Kansas City, 
on February 20, the gentlemen interested repre- 
senting counties in Kansas not organized as part 
of the: Kansas state association and of Missouri 
not included in the territory of the Grain Dealers’ 
Union. Bates, Cass and Johnson counties, Mo., 


and Johnson and Miami counties, Kan., were 
represented by the following dealers: From Mis- 
souri—Barron Bros., Amsterdam ; Met Reed, 


Drexel; G. Reed, Amoret; W. W. Cannon, Butler; 
I. H. Budd, Butler; from Kansas—R. E. Cox, 
president of a local organization of three coun- 
ties; W. W. Cubbison, Baird, secretary of the 
same local; R. F. Butler, Atchison; Alfred Blaker, 
Pleasanton; W. H. Gluke, Gardiner; Kuhlman 
Bros., Bonita. On the suggestion of Secretary 
Smiley of the Kansas Association, the dealers will 
affiliate with that association, at least until such 
time as they become strong enough 
to form a separate organization. 

One special grievance of those present was 
that 100-pound dockage at Kansas City, which all 
denounce heartily. 


in numbers 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 
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CHARTERING A GRAIN SHIP. 


BY FRANK ANDREWS. 

It takes from 150 to 300 carloads of grain to load 
a large ship, if there is no other cargo; so when a 
vessel is chartered to carry grain alone, the ship- 
per must have a large amount to send. Grain mer- 
chants on our Atlantic seaboard have occasionally 
as much as half a million bushels to ship within 
and, it is sometimes 
instead of 


a comparatively short time; 
desirable to charter an entire vessel 
sending the grain in smaller lots on regular liners 


along with miscellaneous freight. The man who 
wants the charter consults a steamship ‘ freight 


broker, whose business it is to know what ships 
are available for charter, the capacity of each, 
where they are, and how soon they can be brought 
io a certain port. The shipper tells the size of 
the he desires, the date of his intended 
shipment and its destination, either exactly or 
approximately. The price agreed upon for the ves- 
sel is influenced to a large degree by the number 
of idle vessels and the quantity of freight to be 
earried. A scarcity of vessels or a large quantity 
of a certain kind of freight destined for the same 
ports, or both these conditions, tend to increase the 
cost of chartering ocean vessels. 

Large wheat crops on our Pacific Coast, in the 


vessel 


Mississippi Valley, in Argentina and in Russia 
would call numbers of “tramp” vessels to our 
Atlantic ports north of Cape Hatteras, the Gulf 


Coast west of Pensacola, and the great ports on 
the Pacific; while strong inducements might also 
be offered for these ships to carry grain from the 
River Plate and the Black Sea. In the face of 
such a demand, the cost of a chartered vessel 
would tend to be very high. 

A “tramp” ship is one without a regular course. 
On one voyage the “tramp’’ may carry cotton from 
Galveston to Bremen; the next charter may require 
a load of Russian wheat to be taken from Odessa 
to Liverpool; and months later the same ship may 
be crossing the Pacific with a load of Manila fiber 
consigned from the Philippine Islands to San Fran- 
cisco. The “tramp” itself is often a magnificent 
craft, built to carry a large cargo at a relatively 
low cost; and the only justification for the uncom- 
plimentary name applied to it is the fact that the 
vessel wanders throughout the commercial world, 
instead of plying continuously back and forth over 
the same route. During the past few years the 
grain exported from our Atlantic ports has been 
carried by steamers belonging to regular lines, but 
the large crops just harvested have called to our 
Eastern coast numbers of “tramps” to lend a hand 
in moving the surplus food products across the 
ocean. 

The cost of chartering one of these ships and the 
size of its cargo may be judged by the following 
terms of a contract made September 1, 1905, by 
which a ship was chartered to carry 240,000 bushels 
of grain from Baltimore to some port in Europe. 
If the port selected by the shipper should be Avon- 
mouth, London, Antwerp or Rotterdam, the cost 
ot the charter was to be about $9,900; but if the 
destination should be Hamburg or Bremerhaven, 
there was to be an additional charge of $900. 
Another charter, made about six weeks later, pro- 
vided for carrying 280,000 bushels of oats from 
Baltimore to London, at a cost of $15,000. 

Two of the principal types of ocean charters are 
sometimes known respectively as the “Cork for 
orders” and the “Berth terms” “party” forms. The 
written contract for hiring an ocean vessel is 
called a “party.” The “Cork for orders” party is 
the older form; and its present wording, at some of 
our ports, omits altogether the name of the old 
port of Cork, to which laden vessels from different 
parts of the world used to be sent, there to re- 
ceive orders as to the ports where their cargoes 
were to be delivered. The characteristic features 
of the present “Cork for orders’ party are, first, 
the comparatively long time allowed for loading 
and unloading the larger ships; and, second, the 
fact that the party remains in force until the cargo 


is delivered at its destination. The “Berth terms” 
party allows practically no more time for loading 
and unloading a vessel than is allowed by a regular 
liner; and when the ship is ready to sail, the char- 
ter party is exchanged for a regular ocean bill of 
lading. 


E. HE. RICE. 


The country grain dealer often gets his first im- 
pression of a grain firm at the terminal market 
through its traveling representative. This is the 
reason, -perhaps, that the average visitor. among 
the shippers of Illinois and the West is a well- 
bred man, with a broad knowledge of men and 
events, not only pertaining to the grain trade, 
but to diversified subjects and questions to 
which the grain trade is more or less closely 
allied, or by which it is influenced. These grain 
travelers, as a rule, fall short in only one par- 


E. BE. RICH, CHICAGO. 


ticular. They can tell mathematically and cor- 
rectly which house is the best one to ship to— 
their own. They are informed, also, on the trend 
of the market, and with given conditions they 
are able to tell whether the market should go 
up or down. And they fall short only on the 
question, What will it actually do? Yet this is 
not their fault; for if there is one thing Provi- 
dence may not know, it is what will become of 
the market after the speculators get their racquets 
in operation upon it. 

The illustration shows E. E. Rice, who travels 
for the well-known firm of Van Ness Brothers of 
Chicago. Mr. Rice was born on a farm near 
Dayton, Ohio, on June 17, 1866, and worked on 
the farm, attending school at intervals until 
twenty years of age. He removed to Chicago in 
1888, and started in the grain business, which 
he has followed continuously since that time. He 
has bought and sold grain on ’change and has 
traveled extensively throughout Indiana, Illinois 
and lowa, in which states he now represents 
his present firm. He has been with Van Ness 
Brothers since December, 1904, and is steadily 
adding to his own list of friends and the firm’s 
line of patrons. 


The feed dealers of Milwaukee have formed 
the Milwaukee Feed Shippers’ Association, with 
the following officers: Charles R. Lull, president; 
Charles Chapin, vice-president; Otto Siekert, sec- 
retary and M. C. Moore, corresponding secretary. 

Bidders at Portland, Ore., on government stores 
to go to the Philippines are heavily handicapped 
by the fact that Portland has no American line 
of steamers to the Orient, a recently-enacted 
law requiring that all shipments of government 
freight should be made in American vessels, those 
of the Boston Towboat Company, to wit, sail- 
ing out from the Sound ports. ; 


‘ship is limited to 200, and the certificates 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] * 
COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES—A 
HINT TO SHIPPERS. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

It is a well-known axiom that, in the business 
world, nothing is stationary; an enterprise is 
either gaining or losing ground. It is equally true 
that, in any public organization, there is a maxi- 
mum of inertia—the many allow the burden to rest 
on the shoulders of the few. At the same time, a 
few determined, enterprising, broad-gauged men 
can accomplish much and are bound to receive 
the co-operation of their associates, if they adopt 
the right measures to this end, and are persist- 
ent in carrying them out. 

- The subject of the public exchange is a large 
one. The fact of the exchanges’ existence as a 
part of the business machinery of this and for- 
eign countries, for so long a period, and of the 
constant, steady increase in the number and mem- 


‘bership ‘(and value of the same) of such institu- 


tions, demonstrate both their need and _ utility; 
but they should and might in some cases wield 
more influence than they do in their respective 
communities. 

Independently of promoting the welfare of the 
general public in practical business matters, there 
might be secured a greater mutual benefit to 
members through right methods being maintained 
where they exist, fostered where they are declin- 
ing, and introduced where they have not been 
adopted. Briefly stated, among these advantages, 
the most important is the custom of trading on 
said exchanges, which in general is losing ground. 
Referring more especially to exchanges where the 
active business is the sale of grain, flour, feed, 
produce, etc., with the exception of grain the 
practice of selling by sample on the floor is dis- 
tinctly on the decline. 

In the important matter of saving of time, this 
is to be regretted; for it goes without saying that 
it is possible to come in contact for trading pur- 
poses with far more merchants, both sellers and 
buyers, in a given time on an exchange floor, than 
are reached by either class in calling at offices. 
The custom of trading on exchanges is much more 
in vogue abroad than in this country. At London, 
the crowd is often so dense as to render it diffi- 
cult to move about rapidly and comfortably. On 
the exchange at Hamburg, the entire apartment is 
provided with booths ranged along the walls, 
which are used during business hours by various 
merchants as offices and for the display of sam- 
ples. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 
desirability of large membership which is secured 
by moderate cost ot certificates and of annual 
dues At Kansas City, for instance, the member- 
are 
worth nearly $3,000 each; while at St. Louis, the 
membership is nearly 1,800, and certificates can 
be purchased, on transfer, at about $200 each. It 
is likely, however, that a medium course between 
these two extremes would be, all things consid- 
ered, the wiser. 

The standard of honor among members of ex- 

changes is, as a rule, deservedly high. On the 
New York Stock Exchange, for example, immense 
values in the shape of stocks change hands with- 
out receipts being taken. It is one of the desirable 
results of the influence of such associations, that 
expulsion for uncommercial conduct is regarded as 
a serious calamity and does not often happen, for 
due care is always exercised in admitting parties 
to membership. 
’ The principle of arbitration is encouraged, in 
lieu of lawsuits, for the settlement of claims, and 
it is even made obligatory on the members in case 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; and nearly 
all such bodies are provided with a committee of 
arbitration. 

The adoption of rules by exchanges governing 
trading, inspection, weighing, regulation of public 
elevators, ete., thus establishing standards, ren- 
ders the conduct of business safer and more 
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orderly and reflects the experience of the oldest 
and best men of other organizations which fur- 
nished the basis for them. 

Not the least of the advantages of such asso- 
ciations is the promotion of friendly relations and 
good-fellowship, which brings about many kind 
acts toward such members as may suffer from mis- 
fortune or illness, and sympathy with the families 
of deceased members is always extended. 

The influence of commercial bodies with rail- 
road companies to secure equitable rates and the 
abolishment of onerous conditions is far greater 
than could be exercised by individual members. 

The gathering and posting of market news and 
statistics is a very heavy expense and so only pos- 
sible through its burden being shared by a large 
membership. In case of visitors to a city, it is 
the place of all places which a merchant is bound 
to find, not only from general interest, but be- 
cause he wishes to learn the market news. 

Though service as Officers, directors and mem- 
bers of various committees is somewhat of a tax, 
as to time required, it is usually a valuable ex- 
perience and aids in developing business qualities 
on part of those who serve their several exchanges 
in such capacity and also tends to promote their 
standing in the community in which they live. 


A country shipper should give the preference 
at least, if, indeed, he should not wholly confine 
his consignments, to a concern doing a strictly 
commission business in any given center. In case 
of a dull market, with a declining tendency, it is 
likely, in most cases, at any rate, the commission 
merchant will work harder to dispose of stock he 
receives and so avoid a prospective loss for his 
patron. Again, a merchant in a large distributing 
center is better able, in the long run, to take one 
line or the other, in the room of a mixed busi- 
ness. That is, either sell on commission, in which 
case he has simply to get the full market price, 
or, on the other hand, if he prefers handling goods 
on his own account, he is free to buy as cheap 
as he can and sell as dear as he can. A party 
doing a strictly commission business has an in- 
ducement to offer shippers from this fact, and so 
will find it to contribute to his success. 


FIGHT THE FEEDSTUFFS LAW. 


The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange and the 
Retail Grain Dealers’ Association of Philadelphia 
will contest the constitutionality of the Pennsyl- 
vania feedstuffs law, which provides that every 
bag of concentrated commercial feeding stuffs, 
which includes among others corn, bran, wheat, 
rye and buckwheat bran and middlings, manutac- 
tured and sold as feeds for live stock and poul- 
try, offered or exposed for sale, shall bear a 
printed statement giving the number of net 
pounds of feeding stuff contained therein, also 
the brand or trademark under which the article 
is sold, the name and address of the manu- 
facturer or importer, and a statement of the 
percentages of crude fat and crude protein, both 
constituents to be determined by the methods 
adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemisis of the United States. 

At the instance of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture, charged with the execution of 
this law, several members of the organizations 
named have been arrested, charged with technical 
violations of the law, the particular complaint 
taken for the test case being one against H. P. 
Mittendorf & Co., in which one affidavit avers 
that the bag, which was of “Boss Corn and Oats, 
manufactured by the Great Western Cereal Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill.” contained a lesser per- 
centage of fat and protein than the figures indi- 
cated on the bag, and that it was not correct. 
Another affidavit charges the firm with having 
failed to stamp one of its bags. 

The defendants will attack the law on the 
ground that it is in violation of the United 
States constitution is restraint of interstate com- 


merce and is arbitrary within the state, inasmuch. 


as it permits a manufacturer of bran or other 
foodstuff in Pennsylvania to sell the product to 
a jobber or retailer without labeling the same, but 
prevents further disposition. 


L. J. LOGAN. 


L. J. Logan, secretary of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, who, though elected on January 
1, 1906, has but recently entered upon the du- 
ties of his office, has been trained for the service 
by over twenty years of connection with the 
grain trade of Philadelphia in various capacities. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1860 and educated in her 
schools, from 1877 to 1883 he was employed by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. as clerk, 
traveling station agent and in the general freight 
offices. He then entered the grain trade by tak- 
ing a position in a Philadelphia grain house as 


L. 


J. LOGAN, PHILADELPHIA. 


bookkeeper and salesman, which occupation en- 
gaged his time until 1886, when, having learned 
the details of a business by no means easy of 
mastery in all its phases in the East, he went 
into business on his own account, which he con- 
ducted until 1905, or until his election as secre- 
tary as above. 

During these nine or ten years he made a spe- 
cialty of concentrated feeds, and trading as L. J. 
Logan & Co., acted as Eastern selling agent 
for the American Linseed Co., Warner Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Pekin Sugar Refining Co., Peoria 
Grape Sugar Co., Duluth Imperial Mill Co., and 
so on. 

As a member of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange he was for several years chairman of 
the important committee on arbitration. 


THE UPDIKE PURCHASE. 


The Updike Grain Company, which, on January 
1, last, increased its capital stock to $1,000,000, 
evidently for this purpose, has purchased a string 
of 75 grain elevators on the Burlington in Ne- 
braska from W. H. Ferguson of Lincoln. The Up- 
dike Grain Company is an Omaha company, 
which hitherto had confined its business mainly 
to the lines of the Chicago & North-Western Road 
in Nebraska. The purchase named will give the 
company 107 stations tributary to the new ter- 
minal of the company at Omaha. 


With the opening of navigation, Superior and 
Duluth hope to get considerable tonnage of corn 
to go to the East from Nebraska, via the new 
Ashland (Neb.) cut-off, uniting the Burlington 
and, Great Northern systems, with an outlet at 
head of the lakes. 


A DECATUR MEETING. 


A meeting and banquet of the Decatur Division 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association was 
held at Decatur on the evening of March 2. The 
principal objects of the meeting were to hear 
opinions and engage in discussion on how .to 
reduce cost of handling grain at local stations, 
the relations of the state association to the na- 
tional organization, and what action should the 
grain dealers take on the Hepburn Bill. 

The banquet was served by the members of the 
Y. W. C. A., in the rooms of the Association in 
the Bullard Building. The tables and room were 
decorated with carnations and festoons of flow- 
ers, and an elaborate old-fashioned turkey dinner 
was served, after which the dealers enjoyed cigars 
and listened to the speeches. 

H. I. Baldwin of Decatur was chairman of 
the meeting and introduced John A. Montgomery 
as toastmaster, who, after introductory remarks 
interspersed with bright stories, announced W. 
L. Shellabarger, who led in’ the discussion, “How 
We Shall Reduce the Cost of Handling Grain at 
Country Stations.” 

Mr. Shellabarger said 
portant question. It 
we realize that we 
ically 


that this was an im- 
is one we all study and 
must handle grain econom- 
to compete with our neighbors. As _ to 
what constitutes expense, we must figure in, 
first, cost of elevator and money invested; sec- 
ond, salary of station agent and his helper; third, 
shortages, and fourth, general expense of re- 
pairs and wear and tear on machines. As to the 
latter expense the flues in your boiler may leak, 
cups in your elevator become badly broken, shaft- 
ing get out of line, thus entailing the expense of 
repairs. We have a millwright whose duty it is 


to go about inspecting our elevators, and when 
we take hold of a new plant we put it in as 
good condition physically as _ possible. Scales 


should be kept in good repair and if you watch 
all these items carefully it will tend to decrease 
your expenses of operating the plant. 

H. C. Mowry of Forsyth said that formerly he 
operated an elevator at Mattoon at a cost of 
1 cent a bushel, owing to the handling of so 
much grain at the station. At two other places, 
the same year, where the amount of grain 
handled was small, it cost 3 to 4 cents per bushel 
to operate the elevators. He spoke of the im- 
portance of having good men to handle the ma- 
chinery as a factor in reducing expenses. 

C. A. Burks of Decatur brought out the points 
of handling side lines and watching the details 
of the business. Hach of these factors would tend 
to decrease cost of handling. 

J. F. Courcier, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, was present, and when called 
upon, among other things said: 


The constitution of the National, 
stands, provides for 
ship as follows: 

“Class A—Direct members shall be those who 
are members of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 


it now 
member- 


as 
three classes of 


sociation, independent of their membership in 
any other organization. 
“Class B—Associate members shall be those 


engaged in pursuits closely allied to the grain 
trade, and shall be entitled to all of the privi- 
leges of direct members, except those of vote 
and holding office. 

“Class C—Affiliated members shall be those 
who are members of affiliated associations.” 

The dues of Class “A” are also divided into 
classes as follows: Class A—The dues of direct 
members, who are receivers, track buyers or 
brokers, $10 per annum, payable July 1 of each 
year in advance; Class B, direct members who 
are country elevator grain shippers, but not re- 
ceivers, track buyers and brokers, $3 per annum, 
payable July 1 of each year in advance. The 
dues of associate members shall be $10 per an- 
num, payable July 1 of each year in advance. 
The dues of affiliated members shall be $1 per 
annum and shall be collected semi-annually in 
advance (January 1 and July 1) by the secretary 
of the affiliated association, and forwarded to the 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Membership Classes A and C and the 
annual dues thereof are those in which the ma- 
jority of you are interested. 

Now, as in the past, the receivers, track buyers 
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and brokers take care of the major portion of 
the financial end of the Asociation, and are per- 
fectly willing to continue on the same basis in 
order that a fellowship may be maintained with 
those who originate the grain and to pay a 
greater amount in dues than is required of the 
country shipper; and inasmuch as the greatest 
good resulting from association work has passed 
to the credit of the country shipper, there is no 
good reason why he should not at least match 
dollar for dollar with the receivers, track buyers 
and brokers; and, since our shippers are so vastly 
in the majority, and the per capita due rate less 


than one-third, I do not think they will long 
take a back seat with reference to keeping up 
their end of it. 


In this connection, I would like to ask whether 
it does not seem ill-fitting at this time to have 


io say that the dollars of the terminal people 
should be matched, when the records show, the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association primarily 


to have been an association of shippers, who, from 
the date of the initial meeting, unceasingly so- 
licited the moral and financial support of the 
terminal people; and strange as it may seem, 
just at a time when the income of the Associa- 
tion, in dollars, was supplied about equally by 
the shipping and receiving interests, something 
over 2,000 shippers withdrew their support, and 
thus sowed the seed of disorder and discontent, 
which later threatened to throttle the Associa- 
tion. After having made a diligent and strenu- 
ous effort to effect the reaffiliation of the with- 
drawn asociations, nothing was left for the board 
of directors to do but to make provision in the 
constitution and by-laws for a direct country 
membership in unaffiliated territory at a nominal 
(dues) rate, in order that those shippers who 
were disposed to support the National might do 


so. 

When the new plan was announced, it was 
clearly stated that nothing would be said or 
done that could possibly be construed as being 


either antagonistic to the state association or a 
barrier to reaffiliation, and that policy has been 
so religiously observed that now that the board 
of directors of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, by a resolution adopted at their meeting 
in Peoria on the 27th inst., has endorsed. the 
work of the National, and by the same resolu- 
tion recommended that the members of the Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association avail themselves 
of the opportunity to become direct members of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, you 
are at liberty to join hands with us with perfect 
assurance that the slate is clean and that the 
sores of the past have been healed by the past, 
leaving us with an unclouded future, free to 
devote our energies to the betterment of con- 
ditions, instead of to the adjustment of family 
quarrels. 

Going back to the work of revision, I wish 
to speak of the Trade Rules as they now stand. 
In my opinion, the application of the Rules means 
more to the trade than any other feature of as- 
sociation work; and is a question that cannot 
possibly be solved except under the management 
of a national association. Uniform rules of trade 


simply mean that when we write a telegram in | 
Illinois and it is transmitted by wire to New 
York, identically the same construction is put 
upon the words of our telegram there as was 
placed upon them when they were written; in 
other words, a copy of the Trade Rules is just 


as essential as our telegraphic cipher, and should 
be consulted with just as much care and pre- 
cision. There is no reason why we should trust 
to memory in the selection of words for the gen- 
eral context of our initial offers and acceptances, 
any more than there should be to take the 
chances of guessing at the code word for the 
price. A copy of the Trade Rules of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association will, within a few 
days, be in the hands of all of the leading grain 
exchanges for their endorsement, and the fight 
for uniformity will not cease until the same words 


and usages shall have the same meaning and 
effect wherever grain is bought and sold. 
Following the question of Trade Rules comes 


that of arbitration. We say “following” for the 
reason that were it not for the difference in 
opinion as to the rules and customs governing 
certain trades, there would be no occasion for 
arbitration. However, since the lack of unformity 
confronts us, we are compelled to provide means 
for the adjustment of differences. 

It has been generally conceded, beyond ques- 
tion of doubt, that the submission of disputes to 
a committee of arbitrators representing the va- 
rious branches of the trade is the most prac- 
tical method possible to employ for the adjust- 
ment of otherwise irreconcilable differences; 
therefore, all possible pressure should be brought 
to bear upon association members to consent to 
arbitration; in fact, members should absolutely 
refuse to do business with individuals or firms 


|; ter 


who decline to arbitrate, not in tne sense of 
coercion, but in a spirit of self-protection. It 
is fair to assume that if a man were’to practice 
irregular methods and decline to arbitrate a 
resulting difference with one dealer, he could not 
be trusted by another; hence the apparent ad- 
visability of requiring of him a clear title. 

I am pleased to report the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association as having been eminently on 
the right side of the now pending railway legis- 
lation. The average grain dealer is not a lawyer, 
neither does he pose as a professional interpreter 
of railroad law; yet those of us who have, spent 
the greater portion of our lives in the grain busi- 
ness are familiar with conditions of the past 
and present, and know of the many transitions 
through which the transportation end of the 
grain trade has gone during the iast fifteen or 
twenty years. We know to what influence is 
due a majority of the reforms effected thus far. 
It is an indisputable fact that an overwhelming 
percentage of the concessions secured have been 
the result of the efforts of the shipping public. 
The railroads and their advocates are ever ready 
to dilate upon the objectionable features of all 
remedies offered by the public, but they fail to 
give us the benefit of their experience and tech- 
nical knowledge of conditions by offering sugges- 
tions as to what would be good. 

The resolutions forwarded to the _ fifty-ninth 
Congress by the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion have asked for the passage oi such amend- 
ments to existing laws as shall have the effect 
of increasing the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission sufficiently to enable it 
promptly to regulate irregularities, without hav- 
ing to wait an~- interminable number of years 
for the carriers to exercise every known privilege 
of delay incident to court reviews and appeals 
therefrom. Less than two weeks since, it lookea 
very much as though the Hepburn bill would 
come out of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce with the obnoxious. Knox amendment 
pinned to it, but thanks to a sufficient number 
of stalwarts, that calamity was averted; and it 
would now seem as though we were to have a 
law for the regulation of the railroads which 
shall be in effect all that the term implies. 

On the 20th inst., I sent to every senator in 
Congress a copy of each of the three resolutions 
and petitions which previously had been sent 
to the president of the Senate, the speaker of the 
House, and the chairman of the various com- 
mittees having jurisdiction, and among the many 


acknowledgments was that of Senator LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin. In answer, I thanked him 
for the personal interest manifested by him. 


I assured him that by reason of the legacy he 
recently had left to the people of Wisconsin, 
along similar lines, we felt doubly certain of 
his loyalty to the wishes of the great American 
public. 

In addition to the work of reorganization, re- 
vision, increasing the membership, conducting cor- 
respondence relative to the fourteen cases filed 
for arbitration, and innumerable other questions, 
such as are constantly coming up for considera- 


| tion, we have given some attention to the ques- 
| tions of the uniform bill of lading, uniform con- 


tracts, uniform grades, better crop reports, bet- 
equipment and reciprocal demurrage, all of 
which, with many others, are live subjects, and 
shall be brought to a successful conclusion just 
as fast as time and funds will permit. In all 
of this work, your assistance is needed; and now 
that the board of directors of the Illinois Grain 


| Dealers’ Association has approved of the course, 


let us, every one, join hands and push. Inas- 
much as every grain dealer in the state of Illi- 
nois, as well as every other surplus-producing 
grain state, is a beneficiary of the efforts of the 
950 to 1,000 shippers and terminal people who 
are now paying the bills, is it unfair to ask you 
to lend your names for moral effect, and con- 
tribute less than 1 cent per diem to the treasury? 
If I could take each of you with me to my office 
and let you handle the business for a week, all 
doubt, if any exists, as to the need of a National 
Association would be wiped out instanter; and, 
take my word for it, not only as secretary, but 
also as a grain man dyed in the wool, you would 
willingly pay ten times $3 per annum rather 
than to see the Association discontinued. 

This is not an idle assertion, but based on 
fact; our proof being that within a short time 
after the adjournment of the last annual meet- 
ing, forty-eight firms and individuals went down 
into their pockets and paid into the treasury 
of the National the sum of $50 each, with the 
distinct understanding that refund, less: their 
annual dues, should be contingent entirely upon 
the ability of the officers so to do. The bulk 
of the money so subscribed is still on hand, with 
all bills paid to date; and if you will now do 
your part and our further efforts during the next 
three months shall meet with anything like the 
success which has been the reward of our past 


efforts, we shall not have to be ashamed of our 
financial showing when called to account at the 
next annual meeting. 

As already announced by circular and through 
the press, the tentu annual meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association will be held in 
Chicago on June 4 and 5 next, the headquarters 
and program along with other details to be given 
out as fast as determined. The past has proved 
the annual meetings to have been an important 
factor in association work, and as your direct 
membership will entitle you to full voice and 
vote in the deliberations, I take the liberty of 
urging you to take such steps at once as will 
enable you to attend, with a view to ratifying 
old standards and inaugurating such new poli- 
cies as may have for their purpose the further- 
ance of the objects for which we are organized. 


The next subject, “What Action Shall the Grain 
Dealers Take on the Hepburn Bill?’ was pre- 
sented by Gordon Hannah of Chicago. In his 
address he covered the main points of the bill 
and spoke of the importance of railroad rate 
legislation to grain men and shippers. He read 
a copy of the resolution passed by the Interstate 
Commerce Law Convention and the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, and recommended that 
the substance of the resolution should form 
the basis for letters addressed by dealers to 
their respective senators from Illinois, urging 
them to stand by the bill, which is now before 
the Senate, and to use their best efforts to se- 
cure the passage of the bill without such nulli- 
fying amendments as may be offered by its op- 
ponents. In conclusion, Mr. Hannah moved that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to draft 
a resolution endorsing President Roosevelt and 
Senators Cullom, Hopkins, Tillman and Dolliver 
in their support of the bill and to forward copies 
of the resolution to each senator. The motion 
carried and the chair appointed as the com- 
mittee Messrs. Shellabarger, Rodman and Knight. 

Chairman H. I. Baldwin read a letter from 
F. M. Pratt, handing in his resignation as _ presi- 
dent of the Decatur Division of the state associa- 
tion, which was accepted. 

H. N. Knight placed in nomination the name 
of W. L. Shellaburger for president and he was 
unanimously elected. A resolution of thanks 
was tendered to the toastmaster and guests of 
the evening for their presence, to the ladies of the 
Y. W. C. A. and all others who had contributed 
towards making the meeting a success, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

A list of those present included Wm. Noble, 
Foosland; M. C. Davenport, Lovington; C. D. 
Rowland, Coles; N. A. Mansfield, Niantic; Oscar 
N. East, Cerro Gordo; H. I. Baldwin, J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, C. A. Burks, H. I. Phillips, Geo. A. Conard, 
M. C. Cooper, H. H. Randolph, R. W. Chapman, 
F. L. Evans, W. HE. Walker, Decatur; H. H. Arm- 


strong, Beason; C. O. Bowdan, Forsyth; J. W. 
Shasted and Douglas Williams, Oreana; E. W. 
Jokisch, Boody; E.S. Collins, J. E. Collins, Garrett; 


Tom Abrams, Tuscola; Chas. H. Faith, J.C. Hamil- 
ton, C. J. Tucker, Warrensburg; Geo. L. Hight, 
Walker; J. C. Hight, Dalton City; W. H. Zim- 
merman, Harpster; W. J. Compton, Maroa; W. 
Ss. Armsworth, Cisco; W. J. Morphew, Clinton; 


S.° W.. Strong; Pontiac; M.-C. Cooper, H.C. 
Luckenbin, Argenta; H. Malone, Emery; J. P, 
Woolford, Galton; H. A. Hast, Maroa; R. M. 


Hodam, Downs; T. E. Hamman, Milmine; Mar- 
tin E. Connard, Elwin; G. A. De Long, Foosland; 
F. S. Weilepp, Cisco; H. N. Knight, Monticello; 
H. C. Mowry, Forsyth; M. C. Camp, Bement; Wm. 
Ritchie, Warrensburg; Gordon Hannah, Henry 
Stanbery, John E. Bacon, Chicago; J. M. Brafford, 
W. H. Howard and Burt A. Boyd, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and John F. Courcier, Toledo, Ohio. 


Corn began moving by boat on Illinois River 
as early as ‘March 1 from towns above Peoria 
and Pekin to those markets. 

On February 17 the largest single option in 
oats ever recorded at the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce was made, when the American 
Cereal Co. bought 50,000 bushels for May de- 
livery. 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION WARE- 
HOUSE SEPARATOR. 


production of a line of steel construction 
cleaning machinery for warehouse purposes, the 
Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., have nothing more perfect to offer than 
the Monitor Steel Construction Warehouse Sepa- 
rator, shown in the accompanying picture, which 
may be taken as a model of advanced and pro- 
gressive improvement on warehouse machinery 
puilding. Certainly, in addition to its other claims 
ot merit, the Huntley Company seem to have 
attained practical indestruciibility in the con- 
struction of this machine. As the materials used 
are steel and iron, fire and the elements need 
have no terrors for its owners and users, and 
being practically wearproof as well as fireprocf 
it should last almost forever. 

Utility has not been sacrificed in the construc- 
tion, as the material has been distributed with 
positive in action. : 

In operation, the machine is 


In the 


fully up to the 


nized universally. If the present grade is not 
high enough, let a committee determine what the 
grading should be. Personally, I think the pres- 
ent grading is a very fair one; the only trouble 
is that some dealers try to hew too close to the 
line in picking their stock, and on a declining 
market this sort of stock is going to be rejected. 
We should keep well within the grade and then 
sell on our grading. There has got to be some 
standard, and we are in a better position to say 
what that standard should be than any other body 
of ‘men. 


FREE ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS. 


The economic question of the removal of the 
internal revenue tax of $2.08 from alcohol used 
in the arts has during the past thirty days unex- 
pectedly assumed a prominent place among the 
egislative problems before Congress; for 
when the bill was introduced to remove the tax 
on ethyl alcohol of dorrestic production which 
shall have been denaturized and to provide a 


now 


MONITOR STEEL CONSTRUCTION WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


an evenness and an exact knowledge of the re- 
quiremenis that render the machine perfectly 
high standard set by every Monitor machine. 
The shoe is divided and shaken from two eccen- 
trics, one shoe working opposite from the other, 


thereby forming a perfect counterbalance, and 
making the machine work steadily and without 
vibration. The air and screen separations are 
perfect. 


Taken altogether, the machine is an ideal one, 
both in construction and operation. 


VALUE OF ASSOCIATION. 


I would like to see every handler of beans in 
this state a member of this Association, and it 
seems to me we could get the rest of them in 
if we would each do a little missionary work, 
said E. W. Botsford of Detroit, at the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Show them the advantage of belonging to 
such an organization, and they will join if only 
through a-selfish motive. When we have such 
an organization, then we can go before the busi- 
ness men of this country prepared to tell them 
that we stand for just and upright dealings, and 
are in a position to demand a square deal. If 
every member of this Association would feel that 
he is an integral part of its organism, and that 
any injury done to one member affected the whole 
body, these commercial pirates would learn that 
they could not apply their tactics to Michigan 
bean. dealers. 

Another thing that suggests itself is this: Michi- 
gan is now the largest producer of pea beans in 
the country, and should take the initiative in 
adopting a standard of grade that would be recog- 


punishment by fine and imprisonment for recti- 
fiers of denaturized ethyl alcohol, it was believed 
to be rather educational in character than within 
the probabilities of reaching the statute book. 
The hearings by the ways and means committee, 
however, opened up the subject matter in a way 
te force it upon the overburdened attention of 
Congress, more especially since muny organiza- 
tions of farmers and interested manufacturers 
have bombarded congressmen witl: resolutions de- 
manding the passage of the Dill. ; 

The hearings in question extended over several 
days; and in their general ‘trend the arguments in 
of the bill were that the removal of the 
iax would be of great benefit to many lines of 
industry. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Yerkes stated that the removal of the tax would 
result in great benefit to the manufacturers of 
pianos and other highly polished furniture, brass 


favor 


goods, certain classes of soaps, etc. Questioned 
as to what effect the passage of such a measure 
would have upon revenue receipts, Mr. Yerkes 


said that it was impossible to make any estimate 
along this line, but Mr. Kline, president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, pre- 
sented statistics obtained from various manufac- 
turers now using taxed grain alcohol, indicating 
that should this be superseded by untaxed de- 
naturized alcohol, it would call for only 439,920 
gallons. He scouted the idea that there would 
be danger from the redistilling of denaturized 
alcohol, showing that the expense of producing 
aleohol would be much lower than that 
necessary for the purpose of rendering undrink- 
able alcohol fit for drinking. He spoke of the 
ease with which alcohol is now manufactured 


new 


from potatoes, molasses, cornstalks, etc., and 
told the committee that all civilized countries 
now exempt from internal tax all ethyl alcohol 
rendered undrinkable. 

E. A. Manier, representing the Chardonnet Silk 
Works of France, told the committee that should 
this legislation be enacted, his firm would at 
once establish an artificial silk plant in this 
country, employing 1,200 to 1,500 hands, for the 
manufacture of silk from pure cotton by a pat- 
ented process. He exhibited samples of both 
artificial silk yarns and handsome piece goods, 
which he declared were manufactured from pure 
cotton with the use of undrinkable alcohol. In 
France such alcohol now costs about 40 cents 
per gallon, making the cost of this silk $2.50 
per pound, whereas with undrinkable alcohol 
empt from internal revenue taxation, this silk 
could be manufactured here for $1.25 per pound 
or less. 

The producers 
earlier hearings by ex-Gov. Bachelder of New 
Hampshire, master of the National Grange, and 
F. S. Ingram of Detroit, Mich., a delegate of the 
Michigan State Grange and 5,000 
petitioners, whose number would increased 
shortly to 50,000. Mr. Ingram pleaded for free 
alcohol as a consumer, however, rather than as 
a grain producer. As a practical farmer he said 
that while few, if any, farm engines were now 
manufactured in this country for the use of al- 
cohol as fuel, yet if it became cheap, as it would 
with the proposed legislation, there would at 
once spring up a demand for such alcohol engines 
for farm and other machinery, and the manufac- 
turers would perfect them. He described the ad- 
vantages of alcohol as a fuel over gasoline: There 
is far less danger; it is much cleaner and more 
sanitary; its use does not clog machinery, 
does gasoline. Moreover, the farmer could, by 
means of the co-operative distillery, turn waste 
products of his farm into a _ profitable fuel, 
he now does his milk into butter and cheese 
through the co-operative dairy. He could turn 
his cornstalks into alcohol. Sugar-beet pulp is 
already turned into alcohol with success by some 
of the Michigan factories. Such alcohol would 
cost, without the revenue tax, only ten cents per 
gallon. Mr. Ingram also corroborated the state- 
ments of Mr. Capen, another member of the De- 
troit Board of Trade, as to the advantages of 
alcohol for use in farm engines and of the need of 
finding a cheaper, safer fuel than gasoline. 

In short, not to make this review too long, it 
may be said that the striking features of 
testimony were the diverse and (to many 
new uses to which alcohol could be 
The experiments described by men from 
Department of Agriculture and by others, 
testimony .of various representatives of 
industries, opened up a new field of thought. 
Especially impressive was the testimony before 
the committee as to the possibilities of using al- 
cohol for running engines where other fuels are 
now employed, and the possible result that might 
thereby be produced on the prices of cereals 
which now command relatively unsatisfactory re- 
turns. A very substantial effect was also created 
by. the information laid before the committee as 
to the very injurious effects of the use of wood 
alcohol in certain kinds of manufacturing. This 
injury was fully attested by statements from many 
different sources, and not alone by the ocular 
evidence presented in the persons of injured 
men who appeared before the committee. It was 
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shown by Charles H. Merritt of the Fur Hat 
Manufacturers’ Association that the results of 
inquiries sent to many different firms showed 


practically uniform opinions as to the physiolog- 
ical consequences to workers of using wood 
stead of grain alcohol. 

Per contra, the objections to free grain alcohol 
came in the, main from the manufacturers of 
wood alcohol, an interest that represents large 
eapital, one company alone, the Ashland Iron & 
Steel Co. of Ashland, Wis., having a million and 
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a half of dollars invested in plant and timber 
lands. The spokesman of the wood alcohol] in- 
terests was H. J. Pierce, president of the Wood 
Products Co. of Buffalo, who complained because 
farmers had been led to believe that markets 
be provided for their corn, potatoes and 
other products if the way was opened for free 
alcohol for manufacturing purposes. He charac- 
terized the plan to remove the tax from denatur- 
ized spirits as “purely selfish’ and said it would 
annihilate or cripple the wood alcohol industry, 
which represents an investment of many millions 
of dollars, employs thousands of men and affects 
the welfare of at least 100,000 persons. He denied 
also that the destruction of American forests 
could be traced to wood alcohol manufacturers. 
He said the proper use of wood alcohol had 
never to his knowledge resulted in injury to 
anyone, and he expressed the opinion that wood 
alcohol was injurious to health only when drunk. 


would 


Only manufacturers who use naphtha, gasoline, 
turpentine and linseed oil in large quantities 
would profit, he said, by the proposed removai 


of tax, as denaturized alcohol could not be used 


for medical and other purposes to which grain 
alcohol is adapted. 

Another witness in opposition to free grain 
alcohol was F. Howard Mason, secretary of the 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, a body that sent 
him to Washington with a set of resolutions 
against tne Dill. 


[For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
CARRIER’S LIABILITY FOR LOSS 
CAUSED BY DELAY IN 
DELIVERY. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 
A Member of the Chicago and Cook County Bar. 

Two carloads of oats were shipped from a point 
in Iowa to Kansas City on July 21, 1903. On July 
28, the railroad company notified the consignee of 
the arrival of the cars. After inspection, the con- 
signee was furnished with a sample from each car, 
and on the same day, July 28, he sold both car- 
loads to a grain company. Shortly after the gale 
was consummated, both the consignee and the 
grain company telephoned the railroad agent, noti- 
fying him of the sale and instructing him to have 
the cars switched upon the team track as soon 
as possible for unloading. This he agreed to do, 
without objection or question of any kind. But the 
cars were not placed upon the team track until 
August 6 and 10, respectively. In the meantime, the 
market value of the oats had steadily declined and 
the grain company sued to recover the damages 
sustained thereby, upon the ground that the de- 
fendant railroad company had failed to deliver the 
cats within a reasonable time. The .grain com- 
pany recovered a judgment, and this is now affirmed 
by the Kansas City Court of Appeals (Russell Grain 
Co. Wabash Railroad Co., 89 Southwestern 
Reporter, 908). 

It is the duty of the common earrier, the court 
says, not only to safely carry property to its des- 
tination, but to take it to the place provided at 
that point for delivery to consignees of property 
of its kind, and there place it in a position of 
accessibility. The railroad company insisted that 
under the facts in evidence it was under no duty 
to the grain company to take cars from the yards 
tc the team track, for the reason that the grain 
company had no contract with it. A sale of the 
oats by the consignee to the grain company, while 
they were in the yards, carried with it, as an 
incident, the rights the former had under the con- 
tract of affreightment. To say otherwise would be 
to take a property right from the consignee and 
give it to the carrier. It was conceded that had 
the consignee remained the owner of the oats, the 
railroad company was under duty to place the 
cars upon the team track at his direction without 
additional charge. No reason is apparent for re- 
leasing the carrier from the performance of 
this or any other duty under its contract by the 
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fact of the sale of the property while in transit. 

Nor was any merit to be found in the sugges- 
tion that the grain company’s right to require the 
railroad company to carry out its contract was 
affected by failure to prove an assignment of the 
bill of lading by the consignee to the grain com- 
pany. The possession of this instrument by the 
grain company, duly assigned, would have been an 
evidence of its ownership and right to possession 
of the property and of its right to be substituted 
as consignee; but it was not indispensable to the 
transfer of any or all of the rights mentioned. 
Such transfer could have been otherwise evidenced. 
Whatever may have been the right of the railroad 
company to require the production and surrender 
of the bill of lading before delivering the oats, it 
was no longer in a position to base any claim upon 
such right. From the time of the announcement of 
the sale it recognized the grain company as the 
rightful owner of the property and made. delivery 
to it without further proof of the transfer of title 
than a verbal statement of the vendor and vendee 
and without asking for thé production and_ sur- 


is to be exported, so it may be placed in the 


proper elevator for delivery. 


HILLMER CO., FREEPORT, ILL. 


The site occupied by the grain elevator, coal 
sheds and wood yard of the H. A. Hillmier Co. 
at Freeport, IL, has been similarly used for 
nearly half a century, going back to a time not 
long subsequent to the opening of the C. & N.-W. 
and I. C. Railroads. This is a long time in busi- 
ness in America, where changes are frequent; 
but even so only three firms have occupied the 
premises: Smith & Porter up to 1890; H. J. 
Porter from 1890 to 1903, when the present com- 
pany became proprietors. ; 

The clevator is admirably located for business, 
being reached by sidetracks from the C. & N.-W., 
I. C. and C., M. & St. Paul tracks. It has about 
15,000 bushels’ capacity in eleven bins and has 
a gasoline engine for moving its machinery. The 
amount of grain shipped is about 125 cars annu- 
ally. The company operate from Freeport several 
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PREMISES OF H. A. HILLMAN COMPANY AT FREEPORT, ILL. 


render of the bill of lading. Under these facts the 
peint was technical, not substantial, and would be 
disregarded. 

The delay, it was shown, was due to a flood 
which had occurred in June, and it was no more 
than that endured by every other shipper, and 
was not unreasonable under the conditions then 
prevailing. But the court holds that this was no 
defense, because the cause of the delay had arisen 
before the oats were received for shipment and 
no notice had been given the shipper that prompt 
delivery could not be made. 


IOWA RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE 
BILL. 


The Powers reciprocal demurrage bill before 
the Iowa legislature has been sent to the com- 
mittee on agriculture-and not to the railroad 
committee, the usual disposition of bills affecting 
the railway interests. The bill seems to be most 
strongly supported by the farmers and the few 
co-operative grain companies of Iowa at whose 
urgence the bill was drawn and introduced. 

One object of the bill is to force the 
to furnish cars more promptly on demand of 
grain shippers, and to move them promptly when 
loaded; and at a recent meeting of the committee 
of agriculture at Des Moines testimony was of- 
fered showing that during the past fall and win- 
ter shippers had suffered heavily by reason of 
the scarcity of cars. 


In announcing the opening of the new grain 
elevator at Mystic Wharf, Boston, the freight 
department of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
notifies grain exporters that they should always 
designate the steamship line by which their grain 


roads, 


other houses in this territory, located on the roads 
named, and also on the C. G. W. C. L. Snyder is 
president of the company and H. A. Hillmer sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE 
TROUBLES. 


One often hears an engine making an exhaust 
which sounds like the last coughing of a dying dog. 
That is, it sounds as though the explosion had been 
very weak and did not give a strong, sharp quick 
“park” which a proper mixture gives. This may 
be due to wrong fuel adjustment, and while it does 
no harm to the engine it is the result of an im- 
proper mixture of gas or gasoline aud air, and 
therefore means that the consumption of fuel will 
be high for the amount of power developed. Of 
course, the muffling of the exhaust has much to do 
with the sound resulting, but when the exhaust is 
free and in most cases even where it is muffled, 
much can be told of whether the engine is working 
under proper conditions by the noise resulting, 
writes Albert Stritmatter in the Gas En- 
gine. 

The noise or clicks made by the moving parts of 
an engine are also indicators in many cases, to the 
ear of the practiced engineer, of whether the en- 
gine is in proper adjustment. Pounding in the en- 
gine is a thing which indicates, under ordinary 
conditions, to the operator that there is something 
out of adjustment. Perhaps the boxes on one or 
both ends of the connecting rod need taking up. 
This, of course, should be done properly as soon as 
it is required. In many cases an engineer will look 
for a long time-trying to locate a knock in an en- 
gine cylinder or the rod boxes, and will eventually 
find that it is due to the key in a flywheel being 
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loose. The noise from a loose key is often such 
that it sounds exactly as though it was made within 
the cylinder and due to a loose piston. Of course, 
when the piston is too loose and causes a knock, 
about the only remedy is to fit a new piston to the 
cylinder. If the looseness is the result of long- 
continued wear, the cylinder will probably have to 
be rebored before it can be put into a fit condition 
to receive a new piston. If the knock is caused by 
a loose key in.the flywheel, the wheel should be 
tightened at once. 
_ The writer once knew of a case where an en- 
gine was reported to be pounding and the parties 
stated that they could not locate it. It was finally 
found by an engine expert to be in a loose flywheel. 
Why the wheel had not come off seemed almost a 
miracle, for the keyway was literally chewed by 
the key until it was nearly double its original 
width. The source of the trouble was located in 
the igniter, which had been allowed to get out of 
- adjustment and operate too early. This caused 
the engine to fire against itself, but the momentum 
of the flywheels carried the engine on, although 
there was a terrific strain on the flywheel hub 
and the crankshaft. In fact, it was a wonder that 
the crankshaft had not broken from the strain put 
upon it. This particular case was an instance of 
where an engineer had failed to use his eyes, ears 
or brains. He, of course, had continual trouble 
with the engine, and, of course, thought the engine 
was to blame. 

I recently learned of a prospective purchaser ofa 
gas engine who had called at an elevator where a 
gas engine was in use. He made inquiries as to 
how they liked their engine, and was told that no 
ordinary man ought ever to tackle any kind of a 
gas engine; that they required too much specialized 
knowledge for anyone of ordinary intelligence to 
be able to run one successfully. If these people 
should happen to see some men, whom they would 
be apt to put in the class of men who have the 
very least amount of technical or common educa- 
tion or intelligence, and would see this class of 
men successfully taking care of gas engines, they 
‘would be obliged to admit that either their own 
intelligence was exceptionally poor in quality or 
else that they were mistaken in their views. 

It is an undeniable fact that there are many men 
absolutely devoid of what is usually called intelli- 
gence, and yet who are able to operate gas engines 
without trouble. As one Southerner said: “There 
is an old negro near here who never has a bit of 
trouble with his engine, and he hasn’t any brains 
at all, yet he gets along all right.” We must, there- 
fore, admit that technical or specialized intelligence 
is not always necessary. It undoubtedly is neces- 
sary with some of the more complicated engines, 
and yet a good quality of judgment and common 
sense is more important in the successful opera- 
tion of a gas engine than any other one thing. 
Without this the engineer is bound to have trouble, 
no matter how technical his education may be. 
But when to this trait of good common sense and 
judgment is added some technical knowledge of 
the principles of operation of a gas engine, the 
operator becomes all the more capable of getting 
the very best results from his engine. 


Consul-General Skinner, in reply to inquiries, 
writing from Marseilles, France, says: “ Ameri- 
can corn oil, while not unknown in Marseilles, 
has been received thus far in small sample lots 
only. It has no current value; and I am told 
that it is not as saponifiable as either arachide 
‘or cotton oil. Soap makers value it at from 29 
cents to 38 cents per 220 pounds less than or- 
dinary oil of soap-making quality, which at this 
date is selling at $9.57 per 220 pounds. I am 
told that fairly large quantities or corn oil some- 
times find a sale at Trieste, and on the English 
market it is currently dealt with. Marseilles is 
itself the greatest oil manufacturing center in 
the world and frequently exports industrial oils 
to the United States, so that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the opportunities for marketing corn 


oil in southern Fraace are limited. The same 
is true of corn cake. The duty on corn oil is 
15 frances ($2.90) per 220 pounds. 


CONCRETE GRAIN TANKS AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Quaker City Flour Mills 
now in the seventy-first year 
existence, recently entered upon an extensive re- 
modeling of its plant, including the erectnon of_ 
the grain storage tanks shown herewith. 

These new tanks were commenced last August 
by the Chicago Grain Elevator Department of 
James Stewart & Co. and were handling grain 
at the end of the year. There are in all eight 
tanks with combined capacity of 100,000 bushels. 


of Philadelphia, 
of its business 


CONCRETE GRAIN STORAGH TANKS. 


Grain bins intersperse the tanks, holding in all 
14,000 bushels. Each tank is 85 feet in height 
with diameter of 15 feet and they are built on 
a foundation of conerete with reinforced floors. 
The walls of the tanks are of seven inches thick- 
ness, strengthened by circular steel bands one 
foot apart from top to bottom, so placed in the 
concrete that the first one is 11% inches from 
the outer surface of the wall, the second 1% 
inches from the inner surface of the wall and 
so on to top of the tank. There is also perpen- 
dicular reinforcement consisting of steel rods 
placed every three feet around the circumference, 
alternating, with one 1% inches from outer sur- 
face, the following 144 inches from inner surface 
of the tank. The roof is block tiling resting on 
steel beams. There are conveyors at both top 
and bottom of the tanks for handling the wheat. 

The working house is 12x16 feet and built of 
steel and sheet metal. It is provided with wheat 
leg of 6,000 bushels per hour capacity, also coal 
leg, and the plant is equipped with H. L. Day’s 
Dust Collecting System of Minneapolis. Commu- 
nication is made from the tanks to Pennsylvania 
Railroad by tunnel beneath the mill. 

The officers of the Quaker City Flour Mills 
Company are Samuel Bell, Jr., president; C. H. 
Bell, vice-president; F. B. Annadown, treasurer, 
and L. G. West, secretary and manager. The mill 
grinds winter wheat entirely, the supply being 


drawn from Eastern Pennsylvania and neighbor- | 


ing states. 


[For the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association.] 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


BY F. M. WEBSTER; 
Of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


[Concluded from the January Number, p. 371.] 

Taking, now, under consideration the opposite 
conditions of poor seed, a thin or very poor soil, 
improperly prepared, and we have almost exactly 
the story of the stunted pig, calf or colt. The 
poor kernel will send out weak shoots and rootlets, 
the latter into an infertile soil improperly pre- 
pared, and the weakened plant is in poor shape to 
tiller at all. If the first shoot is attacked and 
killed, there is not sufficient vitality left to admit 
of much tillering, and where a few stray tillers are 
put out they are necessarily half-starved and 
stunted, rarely, if ever, sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the rigors of winter. 

These two illustrations I have presented have 
not been overdrawn. Indeed, there is none before 
me who cannot find more or less modifications of 
them in his own neighborhood. 

It has been known for nearly a century: that late 
sowing of wheat in the fall is an effectual measure 
of prevention, A very large majority of the flies 
will emerge, deposit their eggs and disappear, al 
within the space of a few days, in any given lo- 
cality. Not infrequently wheat sown on a certain 
date will be seriously damaged, while an adjoining 
field will almost entirely escape injury. This pre- 
cipitate appearance and disappearance of the fly 
is invariably encountered where the insect is 
reared artificially under natural conditions. While 
the Hessian fly will deposit its eggs on other 
vegetation, it can only live and thrive on wheat, 
barley, and, to a limited extent, on rye. There- 
fore, it is clear to anyone that if no wheat plants 
are above ground at the time during which the 
flies are abroad and laying their eggs, there will 
be no injury. If there are few eggs deposited for 
the fall brood, there cannot be a dangerous spring 
brood the following year. 

We have, as yet, no practical means of reaching 
the pest in the fields in spring; therefore, all pre- 
ventive measures must be applied in the fall and 
against the fall brood of fly. As early sown wheat 
is everywhere most seriously affected in the fall, 
moderately late sowing becomes an efficient and 
practical measure of prevention. 

As has been stated, the time of appearance of the 
fall brood varies with latitude and meteorological 
conditions, and the farmer must determine for 
himself the best time to sow his wheat in the fali 
to escape injury. Once determined in a neighbor- 
hood, and the effect of weather conditions under- 
stood, the farmer can determine sufficiently ac- 
curately for practical purposes the time when he 
may sow his wheat and escape serious ravages of 
Hessian fly; and if all farmers in such neighbor- 
hood combine not to sow before a certain date, the 
pest may thus be kept in continual subjection; but 
a few fields sown at a critical time will produce 
sufficient flies in spring to migrate-and nor only 
stock adjoining fields but totally ruin late sown 
fields where none had existed the fall previous. 

The fly has some peculiar habits and proclivities 
which, if understood, will render many obscurities 
quite intelligible. When the females are abroad 
depositing eggs, they seem to prefer to oviposit 
on young plants, rather than on older and tougher 
ones. For this reason, with fly abundant, very 
early sown wheat will frequently escape attack, 
while that sown a little later and only commencing 
to tiller, will get the undivided attention of the 
ovipositing females. If three fields, A, B and C, 
are Idcated side by side, and the flies emerging 
in the fall from B find the plants too far advanced 
to suit their requirements, they will seek either 
A or C; and if the plants here suit them better, 
there will be more destruction there. If no plants 
are growing in either A or C, they will attack B, 
but probably will not develop there as freely as 
on later sown grain. Again, if when the females 
emerge, the prevailing winds are across A and B, 
the flies will be carried to C and away from A, 
with the result that even though sown at the 
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same time, one may be more seriously infested 
than the other. Again, B is sown at a time to 
attract the fly and the wheat plants are killed out 
in the fall, while A and C, sown later, escape. 
In the spring the flies emerge and drift over both 
A and GC, and destroy the crop, though not a single 
female may have originated outside of B; thus, the 
early sown develops flies enough to destroy sur- 
rounding fields in spring. Whereas, had all fields 
been sown late, there would have been no damage 
in any of them. Generally speaking, it is the man 
who sows rather early and continuously on the 
same ground that jeopardizes his neighbor’s wheat 
crop. 

No variety of wheat is known to be immune. A 
hardy, vigorous grower, one that will root quickly 
and strongly, thus enabling it to throw up tillers 
after the fly has done its work and disappeared, 
and these tillers prove sufficiently hardy, will suf- 
fer least from a fall attack, and a strong stiff 
straw will be less seriously affected by the spring 
attack, though these virtues may not be at all 
times sufficient. 

If, instead of searching for a flyproof, or 
mune, variety of wheat, efforts are put forth fo 
breed up that will send out a strong 
root sufficiently hardy to enable the 
farmer to sow late and get plants that will with- 
stand the even though young, and send 
up stiff, strong in spring, we shall come 
nearer gaining our object than in any other way. 
Good soil, properly prepared, will, of course, as 
now, be very essential to securing this late, hardy 
growth in the fall. No form of fertilizer will do 
more than to put vigor into the plant, and espe- 
cially into the root which will itself 
strengthen and invigorate the late tillers, starting 
their growth quickly and pushing them rapidly in 
A fertilizer strong in phosphates will be 
most likely to fill this requirement. No kind of 
fertilizer known at present will have any effect 
on the insect itself. 

It does not seem necessary for the intelligent 
wheat grower to be so much in the dark regarding 
the presence of Hessian fly in his fields as he is 
at present. The effect of the pest on young 
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wheat in the fall is so marked that no one need_ 


be misled. A plant infested by fly is always of a 
darker color and the leaf is broader. This is Tess 
marked in varieties of hard than in soft wheats. 
The growth of the plaht is erect, standing almost 
straight up in the drill row—a mass of rank- 
growing leaves, with no central spindle-like leaf 
that is always found in a healthy plant. Once 
familiar with this difference in appearance, a 
farmer never needs to dig up a plant to detect 
the presence of the fly, as, by walking over his 
field, he can detect these erect, darker-leaved 
plants, or even tillers, at a glance. In early sum- 
mer, just before harvest, he will be equally as 
able to detect the presence of fly by the straw 
breaking over, either at the ground or one of the 
lower joints. He can also determine for himself 
exactly when the flies are abroad in greatest num- 
bers in the field, by getting a supply of infested 
straws or stubble, placing it in a box out of doors, 
and covered with a screen of fine cloth. Another 
way is to fill an ordinary glass fruit jar with these 
infested straws or stubble, covering the mouth of 
the jar with thin cloth, keeping the jar outside 
so as to get the same weather conditions as in his 
fields. When his enclosed straw or stubble de- 
velops flies, he will know that they are abroad 
laying their eggs in the field. 

When, as is sometimes the case among the best 
of farmers, it becomes necessary to graw suc- 
cessive crops of wheat on the same ground, burn- 
ing the stubble before plowing for the following 
crop is a drastic and efficient measure of destruc- 
tion. If the grain is cut rather high at harvest 
and a mower run over the field a few days prior 
to burning, all weeds and grass will have become 
dried and thus add to the fuel necessary. By 
selecting a day with a good wind much of thé 
ground can be burned: over and the pest thus 
destroyed. Where the ground has been seeded 


. cession on the same ground; 


with grass or clover, as is often the case, burning 
is, of course, impracticable. 

Pasturing is sometimes resorted to in the fall, 
but this is rather an uncertain method of destroy- 
ing the pest. If not carried to extremes and prac- 
ticed only during reasonably dry weather, it is 
frequently beneficial. 

Much may be accomplished, especially to the 
southward, by destroying all volunteer wheat. It 
frequently occurs that early-appearing individuals 
lay their eggs on this and flies develop there early 
enough to give rise to others that, even if they 
emerge late in the season, may lay eggs and the 
young become sufficiently advanced to withstand 
the winter and thus increase the danger another 


year. The sowing of strips along the borders of 


The members of the weighing and inspection 
committee were: T. J. Stofer, inspector of liquids; 
J. A. Seymour Jr., inspector of vegetables; Hay- 
den Newhall, inspector of ice cream. 


A NEW ENGLAND CORN MILL. 


Herewith we show a cut of. the Cutler Com- 
pany’s up-to-date plant at North Wilbraham, Mass. 
This company rank among the leading corn mill- 
ers of the country and they have recently re- 
modeled and enlarged their buildings, giving 
larger capacity and storage room. to take care 
of their increasing trade. They have been con- 
sidering this change for some time, so have been 
enabled to incorporate many good points de- 
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CORN MILL OF THE CUTLER COMPANY AT NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


fields is often recommended as baits, to be plowed 
under later, but the real benefit of these is doubt- 
ful, and if care is not exercised to plow them un- 
der at the right time, they may even be detri- 
mental. 

The whole subject of combatting the fly may be 
summed up as follows: Secure as fertile soil as 
possible; prepare the ground thoroughly by pul- 
verizing and compacting the soil, and do this 
early; secure good seed of a vigorous, stiff-straw 
variety; defer sowing until the flies have come 
and gone, then rush the seed into the ground as 
rapidly as possible; do not sow two years in suc- 
if commercial fer- 
tilizers are used, apply something as rich in 
phosphates as possible. In short, sow late and 
rush your plants by every possible means until 
winter :stops their further growth. 


THE BUFFALOES FEED. 


The grain section of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce held their annual dinner at the Iro- 
qguois Hotel, Buffalo, in February, being the 
fourth dinner of the series. S. E. Provost pre- 
sided as toastmaster, who negotiated the follow- 
ing responses: “Why I Became a Christian,’ O. A. 
Bruso; “The Corn Exchange,’ H. C. Harrison; 
“100 Years in the Grain Business,” J. A. Seymour 
Jr.; “Pro Bono Publico,’ Nesbit Grammar; “Me 
and Togo,’ Walter Voss; “The Joy of Living,’ 
J. D. Shanahan; “Watch Us Grow,” G. H. Gisel; 
“On the Job,’ F. G. Winter; “At the Sign of the 
Three B’s,’ B. J. Burns; “Something Elevating,” 
H. J. Smith; “Fads and Fancies,” R. W. Searl; 
“Reminiscences,” Richard C. O’Keefe. 

The committee on arrangements was composed 
of: George H. Gisel, chairman; O. A. Bruso, 
John D. Shanahan, Howard J. Smith. 


veloped by others as well as use many ideas of 
their own. 

Their buildings cover one acre of ground and 
include a storage plant for bulk grain and sacked 
feeds. The mill proper is 76x36 feet, four stories 
in height, and their grinding capacity is 6,000 
bushels of corn per day. As they have both steam 
and water power, the mill is never: idle on ac- 
count of lack of power. 

In addition to their output of corn products 
they also have storage capacity for 2,000 tons of 
sacked feeds, and the business consists in ship- 
ping mixed cars of meal, corn, oats and feeds 
throughout the New England territory. 

They also manufacture the well-known Cutler 
Steam Drier, and operate a well-equipped ma- 
chine shop for turning out these machines. 


The Philadelphia record of exports in grain 
for February for the last ten years was broken 
last month, when shipments aggregating 2,527,702 
bushels left that port. ‘The shipments were prin- 
cipally of oats and corn. 

During February the shipments of grain from 
Boston were the heaviest since-1901. A fleet of 
31 ‘transatlantic steamers sailed during the 
month, 26 of which went direct to Europe and 
five to Hamburg, Hull or Antwerp via New 
York or _ Baltimore. The wheat shipments 
amounted to 2,156,011 bushels. 

A charter has been granted to the Gertie Agri- 
cultural Company, of Shelby County, Tenn. The 
capital stock is $50,000. The company to grow 
rice, and is chartered to construct, maintain and 
operate lakes, wells, canals, etc., and other ap-. 
purtenances aS may be neccessary or convenient 
for the purposes of irrigation. The incorporators 
are all well-known financiers and capitalists of 
Memphis. ; 
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WATER-PROOFING TRANSMIS- 
SION ROPE. 


There is a large demand for a first-class water- 
proofed transmission rope. Of course, the principal 
use of this rope is on drives exposed to the 
weather. On such drives, when using single ropes, 
there is often trouble from the stretching and 
shrinking of the rope, caused by changes in the 
weather. Sometimes this trouble is quite serious, 
the shrinkage of the rope pulling down shafting, 
or at least causing hot bearings. On account of 
this stretch and shrinkage outdoor drives are usu- 
ally made on the American System, using a tension 
carriage, which takes care of the variation in 
length. This increases the cost of the drive; and 
the rope does not last long because it is affected 
so much by dampness. 

Mills and grain elevators to which additions are 
made, usually have the new buildings at a short 
distance from the main plant, and drive across the 
open space by means of ropes. In designing new 
plants it is advisable, in many cases, to have the 
shafts project through the walls and drive along 
the outside of the buildings with ropes. This saves 
space inside, especially head room, as the shafting 
can be placed higher and large sheaves can be used 
for driving. The lighting will also be better. Wa- 
terproofed rope makes such an arrangement satis- 
factory. 

There is also quite a demand for a rope which 
will not be affected by the hot, damp summer cli- 
mate. There is usually a great deal of trouble in 
these mills when starting up in the fall, as the 
ropes are left on the drives during the summer 
and are weakened by the causes mentioned. On 
rice plantations it is becoming quite a usual thing 
to drive the centrifugal pumps by means of ropes, 
which, of course, are exposed to a great deal of 
dampness, and are frequently wetted. 

The same is true of ropes used to transmit power 
from water wheels. In paper and pulp mills there 
is also a demand for waterproofed ropes, as belting 
will not stand extreme humidity of the air. 

The American Manufacturing Company, 65 Wall 
Street, New York, has been experimenting for a 
long time to make a waterproofed rope, and the 
article now being introduced is the result of many 
experiments, carried out under the supervision of 
JB: Upright, superintendent of its Brooklyn mills. 
In testing this rope it has been hung in the East 
River for long intervals, to determine its water- 
proof qualities, and has been run on, the company’s 
outdoor drives over a year. One of these drives 
consists of ten 1%4-inch ropes, running ‘almost the 
full length of the roof of a four-story building 225 
feet long, which is on the water front of the Hast 
River. After running for some time the rope be- 
comes perfectly smooth and highly polished. The 
waterproofing fills the jaw of the rope, preventing 
the accumulation of moisture in the crevices and 
this waterproofing being elastic remains in place, 
even while the rope is running around the sheaves. 

The waterproofing adds about 2 per cent to the 
weight of the rope, which lasts as long as stand- 
ard transmission rope, for in addition to the water- 
proofing it is thoroughly lubricated internally with 
flake graphite. The ropes run on the roof drive 
show no more wear than ropes in the mills which 
have run for the same length of time, under the 
most favorable conditions. On its machines the 
American Manufacturing Company makes coils of 
transmission rope 10,000 feet long without a splice. 


“London arbitration” will not be as impressive 
with at least one American grain shipper as it 
formerly was, says the Record-Herald. A wheat 
shipment from a gulf port contracted “direct 
or indirect” in the ordinary way, was refused 
by the august body of London grain merchants, 
because it had first gone to Bremen to unload 
the cotton cargo, which prevented the removal 
of the wheat from the lower hold of the vessel. 
The technical point raised by the arbitrators 
aforesaid was that the delivery was not good, be- 
cause Bremen was a port ‘beyond’ London in- 


stead of intermediate from point of shipment. 
The shipper asked the pertinent question if this 
technicality would have been raised if the wheat 
price had advanced instead of declined while 
the cargo was en route. This did not interfere 
with the decision that the buyer was not bound 
to accept the grain. ; 


THE CORN KERNEL. 


To the old-time farmer and dealer corn was corn 
and nothing more. Now corn is anything the con- 
sumer requires; it is high in starch, for the starch 
and glucose manufacturer; high in protein, for the 
stock feeder, or contains an unusual percentage of 
oil, for the maker of corn oil. In fact, corn is in a 
fair way to being “all things to all men,” the re- 
sult of scientific selection and breeding. 

Great progress has been made in this work dur- 
ing the past few years, especially at the Illinois 
Agricultural Station. As Dr. C. G. Hopkins of that 
points out, there now exist markets and demands 
for different kinds of corn. Stock feeders want 
corn with a high protein content, the manufactur- 
ers of starch and glucose sugar and other products 
made from starch want an increased percentage of 
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rounds the germ. It comprises about 25 per cent 
of the kernel (less in high protein corn and more 
in low protein corn). It is poor in protein (5 to 8 
per cent). 

The germ occupies the central part of the kernel 
toward the tip end. It comprises about 11 per cent 
of the kernel (more in high oil corn and less in low 
oil corn). The germ contains from 35 to 40 per 
cent of corn oil, or from 80 to 85 per cent of the 
total oil content of the corn kernel. 

High protein corn contains a large proportion of 
the horny parts (both of the horny glutenous part 
and the horny starchy part) and a correspondingly 
smaller proportion of the white starchy part. The 
horny parts comprise more than 60 per cent of high 
protein corn, and contain about 80 per cent of the 
total protein content of very high protein corn. 


THE UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


There is one thing that we wish to call the 
attention of the membership to, said President 
J. A. Heath of Lenox, Mich., to the late annual 
meeting of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, and that is the fact that, although the rail- 
roads do not insist upon the use of the uniform 
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CROSS-SECTIONS OF CORN KERNELS, SHOWING VARIATIONS IN COMPOSITION. 


that constituent, while the corn oil makers are de- 
manding corn with all the oil possible. 

The Illinois Station has made a very thorough 
study of the structure and the composition of the 
different parts of the corn kernel, with a view to 
working out practical methods of selecting seed 
with reference to composition. Summing up these 
investigations, it is stated that ‘“‘the kernel of corn 
consists of six readily observable and distinctly dif- 
ferent physical parts, which are known as (1) the 
tip cap, (2) the hull, (3) the horny gluten, (4) the 
horny starch, (5) the white [crown] starch, and (6) 
the germ.” (See cut.) 

The tip cap covers the tip or base of the kernel 
and comprises only about 1.5 per cent of the grain. 

The hull is the very thin outer coat. It com- 
prises about 6 per cent of the kernel and contains 
a lower percentage of protein (about 4 per cent) 
than any other part of the kernel. 

The horny glutenous part (aleurone layer) lies 
underneath the hull surrounding the kernel. It 
comprises from 8 to 14 per cent of the grain (being 
more abundant in high protein corn), and it con- 
tains from 20 to 25 per cent of protein; being the 
richest in protein of all the parts of the corn 
kernel. 

The horny starchy part is the chief substance in 
the sides and back of the kernel (the germ face 
being considered the front of the kernel). This sub- 
stance comprises about 45 per cent of ordinary 
corn, but is much more abundant in high protein 
corn and less abundant in low protein. Although 
rich in starch, it contains about 10 per cent of pro- 
tein (more in the high protein corn and less in low 
protein corn). It contains a greater total amount 
of protein than any other part of the kernel. 

The white starchy part occupies the center of the 
crown end of the kernel and usually partially sur- 


bill of lading, still, you will notice, it is the only 
kind that is furnished to shippers; and from posi- 
tive investigation we know that 90 per cent of 
the shipments that are being made at the present 
time on the railroads of Michigan are billed out 
on what is known as “Uniform Bill of Lading,” 
wherein all the objectionable features of this docu- 
ment are retained. 

We have positive knowledge of the use of this 
objectionable form of bill of lading by consider- 
able shippers without any objection at all upon 
their part. While this class of shipments may 
not be fraught with any danger to the shipping 
interests, it occurs to us that if at some future 
time the railroad people show that 90 per 
cent or more of the business is being carried on 
without any objection on the part of the public, 
and that the entire losses to. the public attendant 
upon their use have been practically nothing, 
then the objections of the few who can. see great 
uanger will have but little effect upon the trans- 
portation companies. 

We believe that this Association should go on 
1ecord as demanding from the transportation com- 
panies a plain, straight, uniform bill of lading, 
w.ichout reservations of any kind, except such as 
are known to common law and strict justice to 
all concerned. 


can 


Grain exports from New Orleans in February 


were: wheat, 200,000 bushels; corn, 4,072,179.16 
pushels; oats, 305,000 bushels; barley, 230,511.42 
bushels. 


If anybody offers to do your fresh Chicago 
business for less than quarter cent, spot them. 
They are not members of the Chicago Board. 
Members there would be expelled if they did.— 
CUvAre King &=Cot 
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COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion 
on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade 
at large, or any branch of it.] 


NEW ELEVATOR COMPANY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
A new elevator company was organized here on 
February 17, and its officers elected for the en- 
suing year were as follows: M. Falda, president; 
directors, C. Falda, Allen Croford, C. Groth, E. E. 
A. N. Helder. They will soon build a 
new crib elevator, 10,000 or 15,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, with gas engine, wagon and hopper scales, 


Coyer, 


cleaning machinery. 
Yours truly, 
Fairview, S. D. 


N. C. RASMUSSEN. 


NEW INSPECTION RULES AT CHICAGO. 
Bditor American Hlevator Grain Trade:— 
At the meeting of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, held Thursday, February 15, 1906, 
all of the rules which were recommended at the 
of the grain trade January to the 
Honorable Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners were adopted, in effect March 10, 
1906, with the exception of the clause referring 
chemically treated oats. This 
was the Railroad and Ware- 
Commissioners and will stand as was 
printed in the proposed grades which I submitted, 
reading, “Oats that have been sulphured, bleached 
or chemically treated shall not be graded at all.” 
W. S. COWEN, 
Chief Inspector. 
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Yours very truly, 
Chicago 


A PROBLEM SUBMITTED FOR OPINIONS. 

Bditor and Grain Trade:— 
We desire to take advantage of your ‘“Communi- 
cated” columns to obtain information covering a 
question which has just recently arisen, and one 
have never heard of before. 


American Htevator 


we 


On the 17th of a given month, a Mr. Seller 
telegraphed to a Mr. Buyer as follows: “Can 
you handle two ears cane seed, $1.50 delivered; 
shipped Santa Fe? Answer by telegraph imme 
diately.” 

Buyer at once replied: “No. Buying much 
cheaper. Offer $1.45 sacked; $1.38 bulk, subject 
to your immediate telegraph acceptance.” 


Seller promptly accepted by wire, saying: “Ac- 
Offer two cars cane seed. Where Dill 
And followed this by immediate confirma- 
tion by mail. 

The reader , will 
these telegrams 
as to time 
zeneral 


cept your 


Dee 


please note that, in none of 
was anything said by either 
of shipment, so that under the 
custom and the national trade rules, 
no time is specified, it shall be under- 
stood to mean ten days’ shipment.” 

The next day, about twenty-four hours after the 


party 


“where 


buyer’s offer was accepted, and in response to 
seller’s inquiry: “Where bill it?” ‘buyer wired 
seller as follows: “Skeptic (translated, ship im- 
mediately) one car to , sacked; other to 
——,, sacked or bulk.” ~-On receipt of which 
cars were ordered; and on the ninth day of the 
contract (which buyer’s telegrams indicate he 
supposed to be the tenth) buyer telegraphed 


seller, canceling contract, to which seller makes 
answer that time has now expired. Buyer then 
comes back, claiming that his use of the word 
“Skeptic,” although not used until next day after 
the deal was made, entitled him to restrict seller 
to “immediate shipment.” 

We desire to ask, can one party to a contract 
bind the other, at a subsequent date, to restric 
tions or conditions not provided in the original 
contract, and of which the second party had no 


knowledge at the time the contract was made? 
In this case, the seller could not have made 
technical “immediate shipment;” hence, could 
not and therefore would not have agreed to it 
had such stipulations been mentioned in buyer’s 
offer. Can he, therefore, be subsequently bound 
to restrictions which he could not have originally 
agreed to nor fulfilled had he known of them 
at time original contract was made? : 

Furthermore, if buyer had been sincere in his 
position, why did he not send his cancellation 
telegram at the expiration of his alleged “imme- 
diate shipment” limit, while the market was 
steady and seller could have sold without mate- 
rial loss, instead of waiting until what he had 
erroneously figured as the tenth day, at which 
time the market was several cents lower? 

The seed was shipped on the tenth day, accord- 
ing to national trade rules. Can buyer be held 
liable for the loss that resulted? It seems to 
us that this is a point of considerable interest 
to the trade in general. It certainly is to us 
in this instance, and we should very much appre- 
ciate receiving many answers hereto from ex- 
perienced dealers, either through the columns of 
your journal, or, if they prefer, by direct corre- 
spondence. We ask for information, and should 
like to know how experienced dealers construe 
this point. Very respectfully, 

THE BENNETT COMMISSION CO. 

Topeka, Kan. 


A CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR REPORT. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Enclosed find a report of the financial condition 
of the farmers’ elevator at El Paso, Ill., which 
they got out themselves. This elevator has been 
running three years, and during that time 
through mismanagement has lost $10,000, as they 
have their building valued at least $2,500 too high. 
ZENO. 
Official report of the El Paso Elevator Com- 
pany, El Paso, Ill., commenced business in Janu- 
ars, 1903 (report dated February 15, 1906): 
RESOURCE AND LIABILITY ACCOUNT. 
Resources. Liabilities. 
Elevator valued by directors. .$7,700.00 


Grains Ons) ban Gk oc cietaee eee 249.76 
Due from William Fevers....: 500.00 
Due from Jno. Hoefler, on note. 410.00 
Due from Francis Pfister...... 20.00 
Due from Frank Dehority...... 25.00 
Wek Troms iW), Vee cewek. caer 15.00 
Due from P. Haas, 52 bu. and® 
43 lbs. corn (borrowed)...... 20.42 
Goal Somihan dior. feos esas eens 169.75 
Coal accountsy 42.27 o. cae 725.05 
Olkeon Shand 260 -aeeee : seen 9.00 
Belt dressing on hand.......... 4.00 
SLAMS ROM MAN cepsceseernc. aaenets -70 
Cash in bank Feb. 15, 1906.... 1,815.75 
Cash in safe Feb. 15, 1906..... 21.60 
Estimated amount due company 
from Freeman Bros.......... 10.00 
STOCK sis rusiaics aveeneten chee ihe ates $ 8,580.00 
Bille payabl ewe twp tes cing heseieteered 10,000.00 
Estimated amount due— 
John Wade & Son, overdrawn. . 100.00 
Due: -WasM: Bullock... s..:%semices 100.00 
Check in favor of W. M. Bul- 
lock, not yet cashed at bank. 394.24 
$11,696.03 $19,174.24 
INGtiqlOSS = shy.cn onde teeing eae 7,478.21 
LOSS AND GAIN ACCOUNT. 
Loss. Gain. 
Repairs and depreciation on ele- 
vator and coal sheds.......... $ 452.63 
Grain account— 
Amt. paid for grain.$348,422.76 
Amt.recd. and grain 
On chan dara eaione 347,674.00— 748.76 
Gen’l expense acct. 3,231.76 
Int. and exch. acct.. 1,075.88 
Salary account— 
Bali Erenehs .asonee 600.00 
S. W. Neville....... 2,145.00 
Ree RODELLS ce a eaete 325.00 
Hise Koerner a2: ans 1,070.00— 4,140.00 
J. G. Jones broke up 
owing company.... 64.31 
Coal account— 
Amt. recd. for coal 
and coal on hand. 14,843.55 
Amt. paid for coal. 13,679.66— $1,167.89 
Received on %-cent tax........ A 1,003.43 
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Recd. from sale of oil and grease 3.50 
Bveringham & Co. broke up, 

company owing them.......... 27.29 

$2,202.11 

Net =logs.c tures Cheer nae 7,511.23 


$9,713.34 $9,713.34 


UNIFORM INSPECTION A DELUSION. 

Bditor American Plevator and Grain Trade:— 
Uniform inspection of grain is a delusion. The 
same kind of grain grown in different localities 
often possesses essentially different characteris- 
tics which may render it desirable for some pur- 
poses and undesirable for others. These charac- 
teristics soon become known to the trade, includ- 
ing millers, maltsters and other manufacturers, 
as well as foreign buyers, and hence it is im- 
portant that the local identity of grain should 
be retained as far as possible. This is one rea- 
son why uniform national inspection of grain is 
impracticable and undesirable. 

This Chamber of Commerce has always taken 
the ground that the inspection of grain should 
be under the control of the commercial bodies 
where it is received and sold. We believe this 
system is more satisfactory and more economical 
than state inspection, which unavoidably becomes 
more or less of a political character, and that 
it makes for the benefit of the producer and con- 
sumer alike. The legislature of Wisconsin has 
recognized the force of our position in this 
respect, and in framing a. state inspection law to 
accommodate certain special interests, made it 
applicable only to places containing less than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, thus leaving the 
Milwaukee inspection system undisturbed. — 

Yours very truly, W. J. LANGSON, 
Secretary Ch. of Com. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORDER BILLS OF LADING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Yrade:— 
H. R. Bill 15,846 has been introduced in Con- 
gress by the American Bankers’ Association (rep- 
resenting over 8,000 financial institutions in this 
country) in order to overcome many of the seri- 
ous defects in the varying forms of bills of lading 
in use by the different transportation lines, and 
if passed will kill the so-called uniform bill of 
lading which the carriers recently attempted to 
force upon the business interests, and although 
temporarily withdrawn may come up again un- 
less checked by the proposed legislation. 

1 also send you circulars fully explaining the 
purpose of Bill 15,846, which will give you all 
the data necessary; and as this is the latest 
phase of the bill of lading matter, it will doubt- 
less prove very interesting to your readers. 


Yours very truly, CHARLES ENGLAND. 
Baltimore, Md. 


[The chief document referred to by Mr. Eng- 
land is the following, issued from the office of 
the chairman of the Committee on Bills of Lad- 
ing for the American Bankers’ Association, New 
York: ] 

To Boards of Trade and Grain and Cotton Ex- 
changes and their Members:—The American 
Bankers’ Association at its last annual meeting 
adopted’ a resolution under which a Committee on 
Bills of Lading was appointed, and this committee 
has had several conferences with the Bill of 
Lading Committee of the carriers operating in a 
large part of the country, with the idea of secur- 
ing a negotiable bill of lading which shall be a 
proper document for banks to accept as collateral. 

This committee has come to the deliberate 
conclusion that national legislation is the only 
effective remedy for the evils now attendant 
upon the use of bills of lading as collateral; and 
this conviction has been more firmly emphasized 
as a result of several conferences with the car- 
riers’ committee. 

Judging from the responses which have come 
to us from inquiries previously addressed to our 
members, it is safe to say that there is annually 
advanced by the banks of the country the sum 
of $2,500,000,000 upon the security supposed to 
be afforded by a pledge of the merchandise rep- 
resented by “order” bills, and that not only are 
numerous and heavy losses met by banks for the 
reason that present conflicting state laws do not 
protect the holders of such bills, but that all oth- 
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ers handling them, namely, the shipper, commis- 
sion merchant and exporter, are exposed to the 
same risks. 

' The bill as proposed embodies the following fea- 
ures: 

1—The issuance of order bills in which the 
words “order of’’ shall be PRINTED. 

2—To provide for full negotiability. 

3—To prevent any alteration from interfering 
with enforcement of bill according to its original 
tenor. ; 

4—To relieve banks handling such documents 
from undertaking any responsibility as to quan- 
tity or quality of goods. 

5—To keep valid a bill until its actual surren- 
der and cancellation by the carrier. 

6—To hold carriers responsible for the acts 
of their agents in issuing bills of lading. 

Your interest is therefore solicited; and as the 
importance of the subject must appeal to your 
members, may we not ask that your organization 
adopt suitable resolution and forward a _ copy 
thereof to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
“eign Commerce of the House, and that those 
connected with your body exert themselves per- 
sonally in the same manner? Failing proper re- 
lief, it is inevitable that as soon as banks gener- 
ally more fully appreciate the effect of recent 
court decisions THEY CANNOT LONGER AC- 
CEPT AS COLLATERAL SUCH PAPERS unless 
better protection be afforded them as the result 
of national legislation. The passage of this bill 
will greatly promote the ready financing of inter- 
state commerce, as a very large number of. banks 
which under present conditions will not make ad- 
vances on such documents will be only too ready 
to accept order bills as collateral if’ their. status 
can be established beyond question. The 
SMALLER SHIPPER WITH ONLY MODERATE 
CAPITAL would be greatly benefited, as with a 
properly guarded order bill he could easily and 
promptly convert his goods into cash. 

May we further suggest that in urging your 
senators and representatives to support the meas- 
ure, you request its passage in its present form, 
as we have engaged with the committee of. the 
earriers to do everything in our power to prevent 
amendments which would enlarge the scope of 
the bill? ; 

Respectfully, ‘ LEWIS E. PIERSON, 
‘ Chairman. 
New York City, March 8. 


I. C. LEASE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company has 
leased the new grain Elevator E at New Orleans 
to the Rosenbaum Grain Company. This leaves 
New Orleans without any public elevator, the 
other elevators of the port, Elevator D (leased 
to Harris-Scotten Co.), which, with HElevator E, is 
located on the Stuyvesant Docks, and those at 
Chalmette and Westwego, being under lease to 
other companies operating as exporters through 
New Orleans. 

It was rumored on ’change, when the announce- 
ment of this lease was made, that it would be 
attacked before the Commerce Commission on 
the ground that the payment of the elevator al- 
lowances to the lessees was equivalent to a 
rebate, giving the lessees control of the export 
business, to the complete exclusion of the local 
receivers; but it does not appear that anything 
has been done in that direction up to this writing. 

When this talk appeared in the local papers, 
E. F, Rosenbaum, vice-president of the Rosen- 
baum .Grain Company, then in the city, denied 
that the lease would be prejudicial to the local 
interests of New Orleans as a port. “It is his 
contention,” said the Times-Democrat newspaper, 
“that it is impossible to conduct a grain business 

“in the face of modern conditions without having 
_ the control of the elevators through which the 
grain must be moved.” And the newspaper goes 
on to say that Mr. Rosenbaum “treated as abso- 
jutely absurd the statement that the consensus 
of opinion among the local men was to the 
effect that under the new lease they would be 
fyozen out of business, as their competitors would 
be paid for handling the grain they brought into 
the city.” He further “stated that’ the cost of 
the storage of grain to the local firms would not 
be increased in the slightest. These firms have 
at present the privilege of storing their grain 
in the elevator free of charge for twenty days, 


and the shipper can put his grain through with- 


out it costing him one cent. When asked to ex- 
plain this latter statement, he said that the rail- 
road rate at present includes the cost of trans- 
ferring the grain by the elevator and no addi- 
tional hardship would be imposed upon the ship- 
per by the elevator passing under the control of 
the Rosenbaum management.” 

In spite of the denial of the Illinois Central 
Company, local grain men are very much wrought 
up over the announcement that the Rosenbaum 
Company and the railroad have closed the deal 
whereby the elevator goes under the control of 
the former company, says the Times-Demoerat. 


WHAT COULD HE EXPECT? 


The great American public, as a rule, likes to 
take a chance, even at long odds. It is merely a 
matter of taste, and the millionth man may win 


‘a fortune. But how foolish to go up against 


a game where you. have no chance whatever, as 


] 
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TAKING CHANCES ON A DOOR. 


the shipper did who sent out the car of grain 
shown in the illustration. 3 

This car was unloaded at Calumet Elevator, 
South Chicago, January 31, and the grain door 
had bulged and was leaking. The railroad com- 
pany should have provided a good door, but not 
having done so, it would have been better for 
the shipper to have paid a dollar for one than 
to take the chance of the old door leaking. 

Even had the shipper known the car would 
leak and the railroad would pay his claim for 
shortage promptly, he would be financially better 
off if he had purchased a good door and prevented 
the shortage. For the railroads, in settling 
claims for shortages, deduct one-half of one per 
cent for shrinkage. On a 60,000-pound car this 
would be 300 pounds, or 10 bushels of oats or 
five bushels of wheat. This amount is deducted 
before going into the shortage question at all, 
so that the 300 pounds is a total loss anyway, 
and this 300 pounds represents considerably more 
than the price of the good car door. 

The history of this particular car door was 
evidently a sad one. On its trip to the terminal 
previous to the one wherein it is shown in the 
cut, the elevator employes had found it necessary 
to break the lower part of the door in order to 
swing it up to its proper place for unloading the 
grain. It would seem after that it was only fit for 
the kindling pile, and yet this shipper tried jto 
mend it. His work speaks for itself. It is to be 
hoped that he is a better grain dealer than car- 
penter. 


; Minnesota 


[From the “American Brewers’ Review.’’] 


FOR THE ERECTION OF AN EX- 
PERIMENTAL ELEVATOR. 


BY WM. H. PRINZ. 

Napoleon III said: “The progress of agriculture 
ought to be one of the objects of our constant 
care, for upon its improvement or decline depends 
the prosperity of empires.” In olden times, espe- 
cially with the Romans, farming was considered 
the noblest vocation and it should be so to-day. 
All wealth comes from Mother Earth. But why 
delay action until the ground ceases to be pro- 
ductive, as in many places in the old world and 
in our own New England states? Just as we are 
doing with our forests, we are delaying rehabilita- 
tion too long. We spend millions to reclaim arid 
land, and on the other hand create it. As long 
as we had large regions of new land to open 
there was not much danger, but we have no 
more large tracts within the borders of our coun- 
try to open. 

There has been a big drop in yield per acre 
in many states, which forces the farmer to stop 
raising small grain, such as wheat, rye, barley and 
oats. The line where small grain can be raised 
profitably is fast moving north with every new 
crop, and we have to look now to the northwest- 
ern part of Canada for our better grades of milling 
wheat. It is the same with barley, the oldest 
grain known to mankind, and the least understood 
as to its food value for man and beast. Out of 
a barley crop of one hundred and thirty million 
bushels not one-third is fit for malting purposes, 
the rest being musty and heated, and such grain 
cannot even be wholesome food for cattle. A 
little barley flour can be used to advantage in 
making bread; if mixed with wheat flour it will 
tend to keep the bread fresh and will 
bread far more wholesome than our’ present all- 
wheat bread. The writer remembers the time 
when good wheat and barley, and with a good 
yield per acre, were raised in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. Now it is mostly 
corn. Corn has forced all small grains up 
and Wisconsin. But this continual 
raising of corn gradually but nevertheless quite 
speedily ruins the land. Crop rotation is neces- 
sary to keep the ground in proper condition and 
to produce plentiful crops with the use of proper 
fertilizer. The state of Wisconsin last year showed 
the largest crops per acre, also the most money 
made per acre, because the farmers of that state 
raise different kinds of grain, and mostly small 
grain, In this connection it might be added that 
liquid manure is not properly estimated. When 
properly understood and used more extensively 
and in the proper manner, a little will go far, as 
it is easily absorbed by the roots of the plant. 

More attention should be paid to the collection 
of seed grain, and care taken that it is free from 
foreign seed, well graded and from the right 
locality to fit the different soils. What is very 
important is to select the right species. Inter- 
changing of seed from the North to the South and 
vice versa would work wonders. 

With the great amount of land and the variety 
of soil and climate in the United States, we 
should rank first in the world in agriculture. But 
we do not. England at one time stood very, high, 
but now Germany is coming to the front, as the 
government there is always ready to assist. Re- 
cently it has established an experiment elevator 
called: the ‘“Versuchs-Kornhaus,” where tests are 
made of the different seed grains as to germinat- 
ing power and value for milling purposes, redry- 
ing of grain to prepare it for storage, furnishing 
pure seed grain, testing all machinery used in 
handling grain, and advising the trade in general. 

The improvement in agriculture in Germany in 
the last eighteen years is shown by the following 
figures: Wheat, 11 per cent increase to the acre; 
rye, 20 per cent increase to the acre; potatoes, 
20 per cent increase to the acre; barley, 3 per 
cent increase to the acre. 

At the same time, we in America are raising 


make a 
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less per acre with every new crop, and in many 
localities have dropped the raising of small grain 
altogether. This shows that the time has come 
that we establish such a station as now exists 
in Germany. But it should be done on a much 
larger scale and a broader basis. 

If the seed furnished to the farmers by many 
firms was examined by such a station as I pro- 
pose, it would not be surprising if many queer 
things would come to light, as was the case in 
Germany, where upon examination at the experi- 
ment elevator most of the commercial seeds were 
found to be adulterated with all kinds of material 
in all kinds of ways, and consisted of different 
varieties mixed together. I have reports from 
there showing a state of, affairs almost beyond 
description, and I venture to say that it is the 
same here, where we have no controlling station. 
| have found this to be true myself in experiment- 
ing with different seeds. 

The writer has for years collected information 
reference to grain 


on agriculture with special 


and made numerous experiments, and has come 
to the conclusion that the only way to clear up 
the many problems that beset the farmers who 


want to grow grain, and to produce grain of uni- 
form, reliable character suitable for the various 
uses to which they are to be put, whether brew- 
ing, baking, or even stock feed, and to disseminate 
the necessary infcrmation among the people, will 
be to establish an experiment grain elevator and 


scientific station on a comprehensive plan. I be- 
lieve, with proper management, such an enter- 
prise could eventuaily be made _ self-supporting. 


In order to make this station a success it should 
be independent and not hampered by politics or 
red tape, international in scope and strictly scien- 
tific, although, of with anveye to the 
practical application of its work. 

We have any number of men that made millions 
out of the ground in different ways. They should 
eome forward and establish such a _ station. I 
think if the matter was brought to their attention 
proper manner they would do so and earn 
lasting appreciation, benefiting the greatest num- 
ber of people and bringing to perfection one of 
the noblest if not altogether the noblest, but much 
neglected, sciences, the science of agriculture. 


course, 


in a 


PUBLIC ELEVATOR AT WICHITA. 


The Wichita Board of Trade has evolved a 
plan to raise funds to build a public elevator at 
Wichita, Kan., by organizing a stock company to 
secure a site on the joint tracks in the northern 
part of the city, and bond the company’s property 
$200,000 to build a million-bushel house. 
President C. H. Gaunt of the Board has appointed 
J.C) Robp;. H. Ks” Neyling, a-, Be Powell Jno: 
Howard and F. D. Stevens as a committee to 
confer with the Wichita Commercial Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
pushing the proposition to a speedy reality. 

C. H. Gaunt, president of the Board of Trade 
and a supporter of the project, said: 

“Owing to the fact that Kansas City has the 
advantage of Wichita in respect to rates on grain 
to the gulf, the local grain men want all the 
advantages they can secure to make Wichita a 
better grain market. At present there is a ‘dead 
line’ commencing at Kiowa and extending through 
this city to Newton, over which this city can 
secure practically no business to the gulf trade. 
We expect to push this ‘dead line’ back to the 
main line of the Missouri Pacific in the north 
part of the state. By doing this Wichita will se- 
cure the bulk of the gulf and Texas trade. The 
publie elevator will bringing this state 
of affairs about.” 


for 


assist in 


As the Hepburn bill is now before the senate 
without amendment, every possible effort should 
be made to secure its passage. No subterfuge or 
amendment should be permitted, which will de- 
feat the immediate application of a reasonable 


rate named by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion after a full hearing of all the facts. The 
burden of proof, thereafter, before a court of 
review should be upon the railroad companies.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


A CENTRAL KANSAS ELEVATOR. 


Russell County is not one of the greatest grain 
producing counties of Kansas, but it stands ’way up 
near the top of the list, with 1,448,810 bushels of 
wheat last year and 587,027 bushels of corn. ~It is 
almost in the center of the state and far out to- 
ward that part of the state where only a few years 
ago, even in a man’s span of life, most people looked 
upon the land as “no good”—too dry. But American 
land buyers have had to change their opinions of 
Western lands quile radically of late years. 

The county has not a great many railroad sta- 
tions, but the appearance of the elevator of M. P. 
Thielen, at Dorrance, seen in the illustration, is 
indicative of the character of the grain dealers’ in- 


does not apply to the sale of seed that is grown, 
sold and delivered by any farmer on his own 
premises, for seeding by the purchaser himself, 
unless the purchaser of the seed obtains from the 
seller at the time of sale thereof a certificate 
that the said seed is supplied to him subject to 
the provisions of this law. E 
Another section provides that no person shall 
sell or offer for sale any seeds of timothy, red 
clover or alsike, or any mixture containing the 
said seeds in or from. any receptacle, package, 
sack or bag upon which is marked ‘No. 1,” or 
any other designation which represents such seeds 
as first quality, unless they are free from the 
weeds named above and are also free from the 
weeds of whit cockle, false flax, Canada thistle, 
ox-eye daisy, curled dock, rib grass, ete, and 
contain out of 100 seeds not less than ninety-nine 
seeds of the kind or kinds represented, or seeds 
of other useful and harmless grasses and clovers, 
out of which ninety seeds must be germinable. 
Still another section provides that no person 
shall sell or offer for sale for the purpose of 
seeding in Canada the seeds of timothy, alsike, 
or red clover, or any mixture thereof, if the 
seeds mentioned in the above sections are pres- 
ent in a greater proportion than five to 1,000 of 
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M. P. THIELEN’S ELEVATOR AT DORRANCH, KAN. 


vestments out there in the West. This house was 
built in 1904, and in size is 34x38 feet, and 30 feet to 
the eaves, or 45 feet in the clear, giving a storage 
capacity of about 18,000 bushels. Its equipment in- 
cludes an automatic hopper scale, lofter of 1,500 
bushels’ capacity per hour, and 4-horsepower gaso- 
line engine. 

During the wheat season of 1905, from August 
1 to December 1, the house handled about 50,000 
bushels of wheat. Mr. Thielen is also prepared to 
supply his trade with a general line of mill and ele- 
vator stuffs, and does a very comfortable business 
during the course of the year. 


CANADIAN SEED LAW. 


The positive refusal of Canadian authorities to 
permit the removal of wheat screenings contain- 
ing noxious seed from a Manitoba elevator for 
export to sheep feeders in the United States has 
created some interest on this side the line in the 
law of the Dominion designed to preserye the 
purity of seeds used in Canada. The law would 
perhaps be styled drastic on this side the line, 
because of the absence here of any federal law 
of like purport, but Wallace’s Farmer conceives 
the Canadian law to have been framed “in the 
highest wisdom.” In a few words its scope is 
about as follows: 

It forbids anyone to have in his possession 
for sale, for the purpose of seeding, any seeds 
of cereals, grasses, clovers or forage plants, un- 
less they are free from certain weed seeds men- 
tioned in the law, among which are mustard, 
wild oats, bindweed, perennial sow thistle, rag- 
weed, great ragweed, cockle, ergot of rye, unless 
cach and every receptacle, package, sack or bag 
containing such seeds is marked in a plain and 
indelible manner with the full name and address 
of the seller, with the name of the kind of seed, 
with the common name or names of the afore- 
named weeds, the seed, of which are present in 
the seed sold or offered for sale, This, however, 


\ 


the seed sold or offered, exposed or ‘held in ‘pos- 
session for the purpose of sale. 

In contrast with this, we have the secretary 
of agriculture warning the public against seed 
adulterations in this country, which he is able 
to punish only to the extent of publishing the 
names of those whose seeds have -been found by 
the Department to be adulterated. The extent to 
which adulteration is practiced in this country is 
shown by the statement that the Agricultural De- 
partment, through special agents, called! on 1,272 
seedsmen for samples of red clover and alfalfa 
seed, as offered for sale by them. From these 
seedsmen 658 samples were obtained and ex- 
amined. As a result of the test, three firms 
were found to be selling red clover seed with 
adulterants ranging from 10 to 26 per _ cent, 
while eighteen. concerns were selling adulterated 
alfaifa seed, some having only 3 per cent adulter- 
ants and others containing adulterations as high 
as 46 per cent. 


After serving in two [linois regiments during 


the Civil War, F. D. Coburn went to Kansas. 
Actively engaged as a farmer and breeder of. 
improved live stock until 1880, he was called 


to Topeka in the service of the state’s Board 
of Agriculture. A year later he was made its 
secretary, but shortly after became the editor 
of a prominent live stock journal. In 1894 he 
was again elected secretary and his re-election 
at each succeeding biennial meeting of the Board 
has been unanimous and by acclamation. -Dur- 
ing the last decade with this Board, Mr. Coburn 
has prepared fifteen books on agricultural sub- 
jects for the Board, in addition to his regular 
reports as secretary. Mr. Coburn has also been 
a regent or president of the Board of Regents 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College for 
many years.—Hxchange. 
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{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
FACTS CONCERNING ST. LOUIS 
WEIGHTS. 


BY L. C, BREED. 

The officials and committee of the Department 
of Weights of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis seem to feel that, as an erroneous impres- 
sion may have been created by an article sent as 
a communication by a St. Louis correspondent 
and published in the “American Elevator .and 
Grain Trade” on November 15, it is proper to ask 
an explanation shall be given concerning the 
workings of this department, and offer the facts 
the writer presents for the consideration of all 
parties interested. 

The party who contributed the article referred 
to, in assuming that the Merchants’ Exchange 
must have the.same illegal status as an oil mer- 
chant’s oil inspector, evidently overlooked the 
fact that a state oil inspector is a state official 
whose appointment and compensation is specific- 
ally provided for by the laws of the state, and whose 
powers and duties are clearly defined, and not 
the mere appointee of a board, or commission, 
that has no right to usurp powers, the exercise of 
which was not contemplated in the legislative act 
to which it owes its existence, and the further 
fact that the right of the Missouri State Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners | to en- 
force their demand for payment of a fee for 
weighing outside of public elevators has since 
been denied by the courts. 

The St. Louis receiver asks what would the 
Merchants’ Exchange do in case that they found 
a scale out of order? The files of this department 
are full of reports of what the department has 
done in such cases. During the last two months, 
the department’s expert scale man has condemned 
eight scales. When these scales were found to be 
out of order, the department refused to issue 
further certificates until they had been repaired 
and put in accurate weighing condition. Should 
the owner of a scale refuse to have it repaired 
and the members continue to sell him, the matter 
would be called to the attention of the board of 
directors, who certainly have the authority to 
suspend or even expel members who violate such 
rules of the Department of Weights as have been 
approved by them. 

On the whole, the article appears to have been 
inspired by those who seem to wish to antagonize 
the Weighing Department; to alarm those re- 
ceivers who declined to recognize the pretended 
right of the Missouri State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners to collect a fee for weighing 
at private elevators, warehouses and mills. If the 
Commission was absolutely sure of its authority 
to exact the fee in question, the “collector” with 
the “strong backing’ would long since have 
knocked at their door. 

By way of explanation, it is well to state that, 
as most of your readers are aware, St. Louis is so 
situated that grain consigned to this market is 
unloaded on both sides of the river. According to 
the regulations of the Exchange, all grain sold 
in this market, whether unloaded at St. Louis or 
East St. Louis, is sold subject to its rules and 
is weighed under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Weights. The jurisdiction of the state 
board is necessarily limited to Missouri, and it 
is impossible for them to weigh or even super- 
vise the weighing of grain unloaded at East St. 
Louis. Therefore, they are not in a position to 
furnish certificates of weight on at least one-half 
of the grain unloaded in this market. 

Owing to the number of complaints that ship- 
pers were making on grain consigned to this 
market, the board of directors of the Exchange, 
in the year 1901, appointed a committee for the 
purpose of making an investigation of the weigh- 
ing conditions. The situation was given this 
committee’s careful consideration, and they re- 
ported that the weighing conditions were found 
to be very unsatisfactory. The weighing of grain 


at that time was nominally under the supervision | 


of the state board. Such supervision as existed 
was performed in a perfunctory manner, which 
was entirely unsatisfactory, both to the shipper 
and the receiver, and, in fact, was equivalent to 
no supervision at all. The committee also made 
visits to Kansas City, Chicago and other large 
markets, where board of trade weighing was in 
vogue, and reported that, in order to remedy the 
evils with which weighing at St. Louis was at- 
tended, it would be necessary to establish a de- 
partment of weights, under the supervision of 


which all grain consigned to this market would. 


be weighed. Acting upon the recommendation of 
this committee, the Exchange, by almost an 
unanimous vote of its members, decided to in- 
augurate a system of board of trade weights. 

The Exchange accordingly appropriated $10,009 
for the purpose of establishing the Department of 
Weights. A chief weighmaster and eight deputies 
were employed. This number has been increased 
from time to time, and there are now thirty-six 
deputies—twenty of these deputies are maintained 
by the Exchange to supervise the weighing of 
hay and grain at St. Louis, while the state main- 
tains but eight deputies to perform the same 
service. That the force of deputies employed by 
the state board is entirely inadequate to make 
even a pretense of supervising the weighing of 
bay and grain unloaded in this market is a state- 
ment too evident for its denial to receive serious 
consideration from anyone who is interested in 
securing proper supervision. ; 

The scales at all terminal elevators are at the 
top of the elevators and when a great many cars 
are unloaded it is impossible for one man to 
perform all ‘the duties which proper supervision 
requires. The Department of Weights has at all 
times sufficient number of men to enable it to 
station two men at such places. One of these 
men is stationed upstairs to see that all the grain 
that is run to the scale is accurately weighed, 
and the other one remains downstairs to examine 
the cars upon arrival, secure complete record of 
the seals, see that all cars are well cleaned out, 
and that all the grain goes into the scale. The 
department also has a chief deputy, who makes 
daily visits to the elevators to see that the men 
are properly performing their duties for which 
they are employed, 

The so-called supervision which the state board 
is now exercising over the weighing at the 
team tracks is of a mythical character, and has 
not even the negative virtue of being of doubtful 
value and is, as a matter of fact, no supervision 
at all. The weigher, who is recognized by the 
state board as a deputy, must depend on the 
parties who haul hay or grain to inform him 
from what car such hay or grain was taken, and 
as to whether or not the car is empty. The 
scales are located at such a distance from the 
track that it is impossible for the weigher to 
even see the car, upon which a certificate is 
issued, which fact precludes the possibility of 
his being able to possess any information as to 
the seal records or condition of the car on 
arrival. \ 

One of the main features where the Merchants’ 
Exchange Weighing Department excels the sys- 
tem now in force by the state is that in large 
public elevators the Merchants’ Exchange employs 
two supervisors, whereas the state only employs 
one at the seale, who supervises the weighing, the 
same as our supervisor; but the Exchange em- 
ploys another one at the bottom of the elevator, 
where the car is unloaded, whose duty it is to 
ascertain the condition of the car on arrival at 
the elevator, and note if it is leaking, or there 
is any evidence of a leak en route; also to see 
that the car is properly cleaned out and that all 
the wheat is run into the scale before it_ is 
weighed; the state has no man to look after this. 

Still another feature which the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Weighing Department has, which the state 


has not, is a watchman at all team tracks, where ' 


grain is unloaded by various mills and feed store 
men, whose duty it is to also ascertain the con- 
dition of the car on arrival at team tracks, and 
see that the cars are properly closed and sealed 
at night, if not empty; that all the grain is 
hauled out, and that none is stolen from the car 
while being unloaded. Before the department. 
adopted this watchman system_there were com- 
plaints made of grain being taken from cars by 
sack and in other ways, and this has done away 
with that trouble. 

The department is doing everything in its 
power to perfect the system of weighing in St. 
Louis, and the weights furnished by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Weighing Department now are 
generally satisfactory. The department is wide 
awake, and improvements are being made in the 
system wherever possible. 

A personal tour of investigation of the situa- 
tion and workings of the two sets of weigh- 
ers, would thoroughly satisfy any disinterested ob- 
server of the relative merits of the two systems 
in respect to the character of the service ren- 
dered. 


[From the ‘‘American Miller.’’] 


TIGHTENER FOR ELEVATOR 
BELTS. 


BY J. L. COVENTRY. 

The accompanying sketch shows a tightener for 
e.evator belts. A and B represent upper and 
lower ends of elevator belt. C and D are hooks 
made of 5-l6-inch spring steel, bent in round 
ring .2 inches in diameter, to receive lug of awn- 
ing pulley; %-inch hook at top to hook in cup 


bolt holes, been removed. 


from which cup has 
.The hook is shown at HE. The pulleys are com- 
mon awning pulleys, one double and one single. 
As it is impossible to get an awning pulley with 


becket, F, a screw-eye can be tapped into the 
end of the single block. A common sash cord 
is the best and strong enough to bend any head 
shaft. To hold the belt after it has been tight- 
ened, and while the splice bolts are being put 
in, pass the pall or pulling end through under 
the other strand, as per dotted line, G, and pull 
it up tight against the pulley. No other knot is 
necessary. The spring steel hooks are readily 
adjustable to any width of belt. 
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THE NEBRASKA DEMURRER. 


* Attorney-General Norris Brown of Nebraska is 
said to be in danger of being swept by the farm- 
ers into the United States Senate on the strength 
the late decision of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court on the demurrer in the so-called “grain 
trust’ case, referred to briefly in these columns 
a month ago, when the demurrer to the petition 
for an injunction against the Omaha Elevator Co. 
and many other defendants was overruled. The 
syllabus, or gist of that decision, was as follows, 
mainly to the anti-trust laws of Ne- 


of 


referring 
braska: 

1. All statutes upon the same general subject 
are to be regarded as part of one system, and 
later statutes are to be considered as supplemen- 
tary or complementary to those preceding them 
upon the same subject. 

Statutes in pari materia should be construed 
together. 

3. Repeals implication are not favored. 
Where the legislature has passed two statutes 
upon the same subject, the later covering the 
entire matter embraced in the first, and also addi- 
tional provisions, the later act supersedes the 
first and repeals the first by implication. But if 
the later statute does not cover the entire field 
of the first, and fails to embrace within its terms 
a material portion of the first, it will not repeal 


by 


so much of the first as is not included within its 
seope, but the two will be construed. together so 
far as the first still stands. 

!. Rule applied, and held that the anti-trust 


1897, known as the Gondring act, was re- 
by implication by the anti-trust act of 
known’as the Junkin act, except as to the 
section thereof defining “trusts.” 


act of 
pealed 
1905, 


first 


», Unless it appears from its terms that an 
act applving to a certain class of persons is 
meant to cover all inhibitions and regulations 


affecting them, a later general act applying to all 
persons and prohibiting in general terms the acts 


specified in the former act, as well as a number 
of other acts and purposes, defining new crimes 
and prescribing new penalties, and giving new | 
civil remedies, will not be held to except the 
persons embraced in the former act from the 
operation of the latter. 

6.. Rule applied, and held that the acts of 
1887 and 1897 prohibiting combinations by grain 


dealers and others to fix the price of grain, ete.. | 


do not except such dealers from the operation of 
the later general anti-trust acts of 1897 and 1905, 
applying to all illegal combinations to fix prices, 
ete. ‘ 

This decision is not by any means final. It goes 
{o the pleadings only, leaving the real merits of 
ithe controversy unadjusted except so far as the 
that point. The decision haying 
declared the anti-trust statutes of the state valid, 
the defendants may elect to abide by that ruling 
proceed to deny that they are affected 
the anti-trust law and compel the state to 


strate 


pleadings cover 


or hv 


demon- 
a trial that they form a combination of 
of a trust. The Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
and other companies have elected to go to trial. 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler, the Holmquist Grain, 
Crowell Grain Lumber and the Duff 
Companies have all filed answers to the 
bill, denying generally the violation of the anti- 
law by acts of omission or 
Duff Company also answers that it was not 
a member of the Nebraska Association at the 
the action was commenced; 
the petition 
“presents a federal question, involving the con- 
struction of a provision of the constitution of 
the United States of America. The action is com- 
menced as one in equity and founded upon an act 
taking effect July 1, 1905. The petition charges 


by 
the nature 
The 
the and 


Grain 


rust 


The 


time 


various acts and transactions as occurring prior | 
It seeks to have the act of 1905, | 
penalties and’ 


to that date. 
with all its provisions, remediés, 
forfeitures, including the very right to bring the 
action itself, applied to the acts and transactions 
charged as occurring previous to the enactment 


and previous to the taking effect of the said new | 


law of 1905. Such a course is a violation of the 
federal constitution, which prohibits any ex post 
facto law.” 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
involved, saying in substance: 

“The law of 1887 is strictly a criminal law, to 
be enforced only by criminal procedure, except 
that an injured party may recover his damages 
by civil action. The state claims this law was 


Co. attacks the act 


commission. | 


and also that | 


{ 


| violated. 


the situation of the party to his disadvantage. 


It then passes a new law, increasing 


| the damages threefold; multiplying the fine by 
| five; adding a provision for a forfeiture of trust 


a provision for forfeiture of 
adding a provision requiring 
defendants to testify against themselves; provid- 
ing for both criminal and civil procedure. Under 
this law the state proceeds by the civil branch 
provided, to enjoin; to confiscate the trust prop- 
erty; to forfeit the corporate charters; to re- 
cover costs; and for a decree ‘that the defendants, 
each and all of them, be adjudged guilty of the 
acts complained of, and all this based on acts 
charged as occurring before the penalties and 
remedies are provided. . This is clearly ‘altering 


29 


property; adding 
corporate charters; 


ELEVATOR AT ATLANTA. 


The only elevator at Atlanta, Ga., is that owned 
and operated by W. S. Duncan & Co., 18 to 24 
Butler Street, where that thcroughiare is crossed 
by the line of the Georgia Railroad. 
is about two years old, and consists of a grain 
elevator, with space and conveniences for han- 
dling hay, feed, flour, ete. The building is 106x 
135 feet in size and three stories high, the tracks 
of three railroads being on a level with the floor 
of the second story, to wit, those of the Georgia, 
Louisville & Nashville and Atlanta & West Point 


a 


W. S. DUNCAN & CO.'S PREMISHS AT ATLANTA, GA. 
reads. The private siding of the firm 
cient to handle six cars at a time. 

The first floor of the’ building is devoted to 
shipping, chutes being used to lower .we goods for 
shipment after they have been sacked on the 
floor above. On the second floor, which is devoted 
io sacking, there is an automatic sacking machine 
which is fed from the bins, with capacity of 
six sacks of grain per minute. It is so afranged, 
however, that by increasing the number of men 
handling the sacks a continuous stream of grain 
can be taken care of. The use of this machine 
not only facilitates and hastens sacking, but the 
automatic scale insures exact weight to all sacks 
filled by the machine. 

The third floor is used as stock room for flour, 
meal, salt and feed of all kinds, as weil as choice 
lots of white, yellow and mixed corn, fancy 
clipped white oats, etc. The plant is also 
equipped with ample cleaning machines for grain, 
the dust of which is removed by dust collectors. 

Grain is unloaded from the cars into the hopper 
of the elevator scale (44,000 pounds’ capacity), 
which after weighing is dumped into the sink 
beneath and then elevated for cleaning and dis- 
tribution to one or more of the fan bins, 
removal from which it is sacked or loaded 
bulk into cars for reshipment. 
tributed by electric motors. 

The firm of W. S. Duncan & Co. was organized 
by W..S. Duncan, and has been doing business 
in Atlanta for upward of a quarter of a century. 
The business was first begun on Whitehall Street, 
and later its success was continued on Alabama 
street, from which it was removed to the present 
location. The firm is now composed of W. S. 
Duncan, A. W. Hodnett, J. L. Duncan and E. H. 
Waldrop. 


is suffi- 


on 
in 
The power is dis- 


Representatives of 125,000 Iowa farmers in- 
terested in co-operative elevators, have appealed 
to the House committee on agriculture to recom- 
mend the passage in Iowa of the Powers Re- 


The plant | 


ciprocal Demurrage Bill, which will compel the 
railroads to furnish freight cars to handle the 
grain of the producers who patronize co-operative 
elevators. 


THE PEAVEY FIRE AT DULUTH. 


The destruction of the working house (wooden) 
of the Globe Elevator (Peavey elevator system) 
at Duluth has at least one redeeming feature: It 
has demonstrated, by a crucial test, the fire-re- 
sisting quality of the concrete tank, both as a 
structure and as a receptacle for grain. The 
plant consisted of the “crib,” or working house, 
and a series of thirty-five circular bins, with a 
capacity of over 4,000,000 bushels. These bins 
rise to the height of 108 feet, and are of rein- 
forced concrete; that is, they have steel frames, 
completely covered with concrete. Six of these 
bins directly faced the crib, which itself had a 
eapacity of 1,250,000 bushels and was destroyed. 
Although the heat of the fire was so great that 
it is said glass was broken by it half a mile 
distant across the,bay, nevertheless, of the bins 
immediately facing the fire, the concrete, it is 
said, is not even blackened with smoke, the heat 
having been so great that the smoke was burned 
off. On first examination it was decided that 
there was not the slightest sign of cracking in 
any part of the concrete walls, although they had 
been examined carefully; while the steel frame- 
work was so well covered with concrete that it 
did not get a chance to become sufficiently hot 
(o expand and do any damage. Later, however, 
it appears that one bin, not most directly exposed 
to the fire, shows a crack two inches wide and 
several feet long. Nor was the grain within the 
bins in the least damaged. 

The elevator in question, located on Rice’s 
Point, Duluth, was one of the most famous ele- 
vators at the head of the lakes. It was built in 
1901 by the Barnett & Record Co., and complied 
with all of the specifications of the Underwriters’ 
Association. It had 19 stands of elevating legs— 
five receiving and five clearing, with lofter ca- 
pacity of 8,000 bushels each; five shippers of 
12,000 bushels’ capacity each; two screenings legs 
of 2,000 bushels’ capacity each; and two flax 
legs of 3,000 bushels’ capacity each. This 
mense lofter capacity was accompanied by pro- 
portionate cleaner capacity and plenty of room 
on the working floors for handling so large an 
amount of grain, every detail of the planning of 
the house having in view a continuous flow of 
grain through the house under all conditions. 
The elevator, therefore, was able to unload, clean 
and load on shipboard 200 cars of grain ina 
ten-hour day, and had storage room for 1,250,000 
bushels of grain. ; 

The concrete annex consisted of thirty-five con- 
crete bins, each 334% feet in diameter and 108 
feet high, giving a bin capacity of 80,000 bushels 
each, and some 20 or more intermediate bins, 
made by connecting the circular bins with a 
wall, each having 70,000 bushels’ capacity, giving 
a total storage capacity for the annex of nearly 
4,500,000 bushels. To this annex the grain belt 
conveyors would deliver grain at the rate of 
60,000 bushels per hour, while five belts took it 
out at the rate of 75,000 bushels per hour. The 
annex was built by C. F. Haglin of Minneapolis. 

The fire was first discovered about 7:15 in the 
evening, bursting from the cupola, and it spread 
so rapidly that fifteen minutes later the great 
building was a mass of flame. The house had 
been shut down about 2 o’clock p. m. and no 
one was in it but the watchmen, who could give 
no explanation as to the origin of the fire. The 
fire apparatus in the building (sprinkler system 
and 1,000-gallon fire pump of underwriters’ type) 
were put into action. ‘ 

When the elevator was shut down on February 
UG(s ‘every bin in the working house was full of 
wheat, as were many of the concrete bins, the 
records of the Duluth Board of Trade showing 
that there were in storage, of wheat 2,528,706 


im- 


- 
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bushels, of oats 173,627 bushels, of barley 114 
bushels, of rye 63,842 bushels, and of flax 690,137 
bushels. 

The insurance was $275,000 on the building 
(cost $350,000) and $649,500 on the grain in 
store. The additional loss to the Globe Elevator 
Company, will be the loss of the use of the work- 
ing house, with the problem of moving the grain 
from the concrete bins. To handle the grain a 
temporary ‘house will be erected, to be used as 
a shipper to load the grain out of the annex, and 
then a new elevator will be erected entirely of 
fireproof material. 

The salvage expected from the grain was 
$100,000, but the bids did not reach that sum 
by considerable, and the stuff did not sell very 
readily at underwriters’ prices, although bidders 
were plenty and had come from long distances 
to be present on February 21, when the sale was 
to have been made. On February 27, however, 
McGuire & Atwood, Duluth, began moving the 
salvage grain for the underwriters through the 
Republic Elevator at Superior. 


THE HEPBURN BILL. 


In the confusion of tongues which has arisen 
in Washington over a single feature of the “Hep- 
burn bill,’ the one feature about which the op- 
position has chiefly concentrated, there is some 
danger that the general public will lose the sense 
of perspective essential to an intelligent under- 
standing of the legislative struggle in thé Senate. 
Although this feature, which concerns the fixing 
of railway rates, is a vital one in the measure, it 
is only a part of what it aims to accomplish. 
Hence there is some haziness in the popular mind 
as to what the bill really provides and as to the 
issues on which its friends and foes are divided. 

The pending bill is no more than a measure 
to amend the so-called “Interstate Commerce 
act” of 1887. It enlarges the powers of the Com- 
mission in several particulars, and were the pro- 
visions concerning the regulation of rates omit- 
ted, it is conceivable that it would go a long way 
toward the correction of railway abuses and evils 
of which the commercial portion of the community 
complains. It is aimed at the rebates and special 


privileges, through switches and cars owned by 
shippers, by which unfair discriminations are 
practiced. For instance, by enlarging the legal 


or statutory definition of common carriers the 
bill puts it in the power of the commission to 
establish through routes and through rates. This 
would be meaningless to the man unfamiliar 
with the fact that the denial of through routes 
and through rates is a common device of rail- 
roads to crush competition, with the favored ship- 
per enjoying special facilities. 

Another section of the bill puts refrigerating 
and other like charges under the control of the 
Commission, to prevent discrimination under the 
cover of these devices, while another requires so 
long a public notice of changes in tariff rates as 
to make impossible the “midnight tariffs’ which 
have been a flagrant method of discrimination. 
Then the bill imposes a heavy penalty for the 
disregard of the lawful orders of the Commission; 
and it also requires uniformity in accounts and 
reports from the railroads as a precaution against 
the secret granting of rebates, and incidentally 
as an assistance to the Commission in the prep- 
aration of its statistical reports. 

As to these matters, important though they 
are, there is substantial agreement; but when we 
come to the vital sections of the bill the tangle 
of misunderstandings and antagonisms deepens, 
and it is almost as necessary to explain what the 
bill as passed by the House does not contain 
as to define its exact provisions. The great com- 
plaint of the existing law has been that, while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is empow- 
ered to declare a rate unjust or unreasonable, it 
is unable to say what rate would be just and 
reasonable. It is to cure this impotency that the 
Hepburn bill has been drawn; and the contest 


which is raging is not so much against the cor- 
rection of the defect as against the manner of 
doing it. 

Now the Hepburn bill simply provides that 
where complaint is made against a railway rate 
the Commission shall, after full inquiry, in case it 
finds the rate unjust or unreasonable, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial, ‘determine and _ pre- 
scribe what will, in its judgment, be the just and 
reasonable and fairly remunerative rates to be 
hereafter observed in such case as the maximum 
to be charged.’”’ These rates shall go into effect 
after thirty days’ notice and remain in effect 
during the term of three years. A similar pro- 
vision is made for the promulgation by the Com- 
mission of regulations and practices in respect to 
transportation which must be obeyed by the rail- 
ways, and the bill requires the United States 
courts to enforce the orders of the Commission 
when regularly made and served. 

The latter provision is the only reference in 
the Hepburn bill to the courts, it being assumed 
that the railways will have the same access to 
the courts as in the past for the correction of 
errors or the protection of rights. The critics of 
this feature of the measure insist that it should 
contain a specific provision for a judicial review 
of the findings of the Commission, their conten- 
tion proceeding from the assumption either that 
the courts under their general powers might 
throw out the entire rate-regulating provisions of 
the act, or that the courts, without specific legis- 
lation, would be powerless to prevent the enforce- 
ment by the Commission of a rate which might be 
unreasonable though constitutional. 

Over and above the distinctions raised by these 
advocates of a special court review provision is 
the objection to the enforcement of the maximum 
rates to be fixed by the Commission pending the 
action of the courts in case of appeal. It is incon- 
ceivable that the matter could be kept out of the 
courts in any event, and the difficulty thus raised 
is a very real one. The alternative to the method 
of the Hepburn bill is, of course, the suspension 
of the orders of the Commission pending judicial 
review. In the latter case, with our knowledge 
of the ability of the railways to prolong litigation, 
the shippers would be the sufferers, and the hope 
of relief from this process would be remote. On 
the other hand, in the event of the imposition of 
a rate found by the courts to be not “just, reason- 
able and fairly remunerative,”’ the railways would 
find it difficult to obtain redress from the _ ship- 
pers, secure for many months in the enjoyment 
of the lower rate. It is on this intricate and 
troublesome issue that the main battle rages, and 
it may be‘taken for granted that the enemies of 
any form of control by the government will take 
advantage of the divisions among the friends of 
rate regulation to increase the complications. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
board of directors of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association at a meeting held at Peoria on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1906: 

Whereas, we, the directors of the Illinois Grain 


Dealers’ Association, believe: in the principles 
of association work, local, state and national; 
be it 


Resolved, That the directors of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association co-operate with the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, in furthering 
the interests of the grain trade; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we recommend that the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
lend their moral and financial influence to the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association and avail 
themselves of the benefits of the National, by 
becoming direct members, according to the plan 
recently adopted by the directory of the Na- 
tional. 


The directors also decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of this Association at Peoria on 
June 12 and 13. 


The Department of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota, has issued a bulletin in regard ta 


the good results to be obtained from judicious 
seed selection. It is laid down as a reasonable 
expectation, that from two to ten bushels per 
acre will be added to the harvest. In experiments 
carried through two years, the average gain in. 
favor of selecting heavy seed, was 46 bushels. 


LOUIS E. MANN. 


Louis E. Mann of Osmond, Neb., has thrice 
followed Mr. Greeley’s advice to young men to 
“Go West.” When the force of this aavice first im- 
pressed itself on his mind, he resided at Walcott, 
Towa, and had arrived at the mature age of 
seventeen; so he “pulled out” and joined his 
brother George, who had reached the very ma- 
ture age of twenty years, in the hardware, furni- 
ture and implement business at. Pierson, at the 
other side of Iowa from Walcott. They con- 
tinued in business at Pierson for several years, 


LOUIS E. MANN’S ELEVATOR AT OSMOND, NEB. 


or until Louis Mann sold out to George. The 
former, after a trial of the road, finally drifted 
into the grain business, and in 1900 accepted the 
offer of the Peavey Elevator Co. to take charge 
of its station at Randolph, Neb. On going to 
Randolph he bought 120 acres of land, which 
during the five years he worked for the Peavey 
Company he increased to 400 acres, he 
still owns. 

Six months ago he bought the elevators at 
Osmond and McLane, Neb., of C. O. Shannon, and 
on removing his family to Osmond began to 
handle flour and feed as well as deal in grain. 
The elevator at Osmond especially he has im- 
proved materially since taking possession, having 
put in a Fairbanks Dump Scale and enlarged the 
spouting and made several hundred dollars’ worth 
of other improvements. 


which 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A meeting of the Southeastern Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held in Fort Scott, Kan., 
on March 1. A good number of the members 
were present and a very interesting meeting 
held. E. J. Smiley, secretary of the state asso- 
ciation, was present and made a speech which 
was full of good advice and demonstrated the 
superior knowledge and experience of the speaker. 
The Association is composed of grain dealers of 
the southeastern portion of the state, a territory 
that had been given up as unorganizable. Mr. 
Smiley in his speech complimented the officers and 
members on their work in organizing an Associa- 
tion that has made the showing it has in the 
past year. : 


Texas millers are good buyers of Oklahoma 
and Kansas wheat, the state bare of 
natives, 


being 
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THE HEPBURN BILL. 


The very dramatic manner in which Senators 
Aldrich and Lodge washed their hands of the 
Hepburn bill, after their unanticipated failure 
to kill or mutilate it in committee, by placing 
its management through the Senate in the 
hands of him whom they might personally 
characterize as the ‘unspeakable Tillman,” the 
‘wild man” of the Senate, has by no means 
brought the bill into that contempt, even with 
Republicans, which those supercilious snobs, 
politically speaking, anticipated. The bill is 
still the President’s and the people’s bill; and 
no sharp practice designed to overload the bill 
with politics, by senators none too well thought 
of by the public, will suffice to rob it of its vast 
They have 
simply given Mr. Tillman a great and wholly 
unexpected opportunity to rise to greatness— 


importance as an economic measure. 


if it is in him. 
said of the weaknesses 
ot the bill, which are yet to be established as 


Whatever may be 
such, its conceded strong points are enough to 
warrant its passage. It is something that there 
shall be new definitions of “‘common carrier” 
and “railroad” adequate to cover present con- 
ditions; that the rebate and the “midnight 
tariff’ shall be abolished, and that the real 
grievances of shippers shall be recognized in 
the statutes in a form demanded by the ship- 
ping public. 

It may be too much to hope that the Hep- 
burn bill will be legally decisive of transpor- 
tation problems; but it will be a wedge—it 
is a groping toward an ultimate statute that 
one day will in fact abolish the “collusive and 
corrupt rebate” and all those other clever de- 
vices to defeat the controlling power of the 


eset Commission, the only body thus 


far devised that has shown a disposition to 
give shippers the “square deal.” It is either 


the Hepburn bill now or something more dras- 


tic hereafter, for transportation reform is 
bound to come. 
H. R. BILL 15846. 
The bill in Congress numbered H. R. 


15846, otherwise known as the Bill of Lading 
Act, is one of supreme importance to all 
shippers Introduced by 
Mr. Townsend at the instance of the Ameri- 
can and now in the 
hands of the committee on commerce, the bill 


using order bills. 


Bankers’ Association, 


aims to correct the variations in (or total ab- 


sence of) state laws on negotiable bills of lad- 
ing by stibstituting a federal law making all 
“order bills’ negotiable and defining the re- 
spective rights, duties and obligations of the 
several parties thereto. It being estimated 
that more than 2,500 million dollars are ad- 
vanced annually by banks on such documents, 
the importance generally and specifically of 
such a law can hardly be overestimated. 
Order bills are so well understood by the 
grain and hay trades, it is unnecessary to 
say anything of their general purport here. 
Although they are and long have been in uni- 
versal their general character, legally 
speaking, is still far from having been estab- 
lished; and to this uncertainty as to their legal 
status is now added the effort of the carriers 
to abolish their use entirely, both of which 


conditions would at once cease were this bill 


use, 


to become a law. 


In view of recent losses by banks and 


others through forgeries of order bills printed, 
executed and issued in the slovenly manner 


now commonly obtaining, and the attitude of 


the carriers to them, the banks, being willing 
enough to co-operate with shippers, as indeed 
their business demands they should, in their 
universal use, yet insist that the legal status 
of the bills shall be at once and definitely es- 
tablished. The bill, in the banks’ interest, 
would also relieve them of the responsibility, 
as owner, of guaranteeing the and 
quantity of the commodities represented by 
the bills, which recently has been fastened on 
them by the courts. This latter relief is en- 
tirely proper, as will, on second 
thought, concede, especially since its continu- 
ance naturally threatens the continued free 
and voluntary handling of bills by the banks— 
certainly of bills of the present heterogeneous 
character, 


quality 


shippers 


THE C. & O. COAL DECISION. 


The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the (Cai: OlRyanCor cases filedson 
February 19, is decisive of three important 
points: (1) That “corporations deriving their 
existence from the hands of the people must 
submit to regulation by the people;” (2) that 
railway corporations may not cut the rate by 
resort to subterfuges, and (3) that common 
carriers may not also be dealers in commod- 
ities. 

The facts in the case were very simple. The 


C. & O. contracted with the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. to deliver to the latter in Connecticut 
60,000 tons of coal from the Kanawha dis- 
trict of West Virginia, at a price which, de- 
ducting the price of the coal at the mines and 
the cost of carriage from Newport News by 
water to Connecticut, would leave the C. & O. 
but 28 cents a ton for a haul, the published 
tariff for which was $1.45 per ton. To avoid 
a conviction before the Commerce Commis- 
sion for secretly cutting the rate, the C. & O. 
pleaded, as dealers therein, a loss on the coal. 


_But the court, following American authorities, 


such as the Munn case, and especially the 
English precedent of Attorney-General vs. 
The Great Northern Railway, presenting an 
exactly similar state of facts, held it incom- 
patible with its duties as a carrier and fraught 
with injury to the public for the railway com- 
pany to be engaged in any other business than 
that of common carriers. 


ARE THE CASES ANALOGOUS? 


As an astute commentator on the C. & O. 
coal case has said, “it is always perilous in 
interpreting the decision of a court to make 
applications of the principle involved other 
than those made by the court itself;’ but 
analogies are always tempting because inter- 
esting. The court does not say the C. & O. 
might not have been chartered to mine and 
sell coal; but as it was not, that privilege can- 
not be inferred. So, too, the late Judge Tuley, 
in his decision in the public elevators case, 
held that companies operating public grain ele- 
vators are not empowered under their licenses 
to act privately as dealers in grain in the same 
houses and for the same reason: that it is 
contrary to public policy. The argument in 
the two cases is exactly similar, and in both 
the prohibition of the assumed privilege was 
based on the reasoning in Attorney-General 
vs. Great Northern Railway Co., to wit, that, 
“The existence of such a power would enable 
the carrier, if it chose to do so, to select the 
favored persons from whom it would buy 
and the favored persons to whom it would 
sell, thus giving such persons an advantage 
over every other and leading to a monopoliz- 


‘ing in the hands of such persons of all the 


products as to which the carrier chose to 
deal.” 

Now this is just what in another way the 
present public elevator system does in the 
grain business. The public elevator com- 
panies of Illincis have not as such dealt in 
grain in their own houses since the Tuley 
decision was affirmed; but the same men com- 
ply with the letter of the law by forming 
other corporations, and by keeping a double 
set of books act as operators of Class A ele- 
vators and also as. dealers in grain in the 
same houses. In other states even this thin 
subterfuge is not resorted to. But is this 
subterfuge a legally justifiable evasion of the 
Illinois law governing the management of 
Class A houses? The ruling in the Munn 
case, that “public policy would forbid the 
transaction of a warehouse business by a com- 
having forced the warehouse 


mon cartier,” 
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business into private hands for the protection 
of the public from the graft of the railway 
companies, is a mere fiction of the corporation 
law now able to defeat the end sought by that 
decision and by the state constitution by giv- 
ing the privileges denied the railroads to the 
elevator men? The law aimed to create a 
system of “public” elevators that should under 
no circumstances merge the identity of the 
grain of the public in that of private individ- 


uals, operators. of public elevators, by mixing. 


and storing their own grain with that of their 
customers in Class A houses. 
tage still be had, as some complain, by in- 
direction? And does the C. & O. decision 
have any bearing on such a state of facts,—or 
on the “elevator allowance” subterfuge? 


DISINGENUOUS. 


The resolution apropos the National Asso- 
ciation, adopted by the directory of the Illinois 
Association at Peoria, reminds one of Artemas 
Ward's ancient joke about his willingness to 
sacrifice all his relations on the altar 
of his country. The directors dote on “‘asso- 
ciation work,” but, although authorized by the 
Illinois Association in general meeting, in June, 
1905, to act in matter of resuming affiliation 
with the National, they now recommend to the 
Illinois dealers that they ‘‘avail themselves of 
the benefits of the National by becoming direct 
members” at $3 each, instead of giving them 
those same benefits at a cost of only $1 each 
by resuming affiliation. 

Isn’t the directory just a bit disingenuous? 
The National is or is not a good thing. If it 
is the directors should act upon their “power to 
act” and draw upon the members for $1 each 
for the National dues with their other dues; 
or it should say, as did Mr. Beggs of the 
directory at Decatur in June, 1904, discussing 
this very question, that they “don’t see any 
good in it anyway,’ and be done with the 
whole matter. 


wite’s 
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THE CONCRETE BIN. 


Once more the wooden elevator, designed to 
meet every requirement of the underwriters to 
prevent its own destruction by fire, has fallen 
a victim, apparently from an unknown cause. 
Shut down early in the day, to all appearances 
in a normal condition, within eight hours the 
Globe Elevator of Duluth was in ruins. But 
the concrete annex, built at a time when con- 
crete grain bins were an experiment, seems 
to have fully justified itself. That one of its 
several bins, exposed to terrific heat, should 
have developed a crack, apparently by no 
means serious in character, does not impugn 
the essentially fireproof nature of concrete as a 
building material. The superheated walls of a 
fireproof tile tank, suddenly dashed with water, 
might develop a similar crack without affecting 
the integrity of the structure as a fireproof 
receptacle for grain. 

The Globe Elevator fire was perhaps the 
most complete fire test the concrete grain tank 
has ever had; and the result is that a new 
material has been added to the list of conceded 
fireproof materials available for elevator con- 
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struction. And the importance of this test is 
the greater as the present reasonable price for 
Portland cement puts concrete within the reach 
of builders of all types of grain elevators and 


storage structures. 


THE UNIFORM BILL AGAIN. 


It is now about nine months since the joint 
committee of shippers and carriers began their 
negotiations for a settlement of the vexed ques- 
tion of the uniform bill of lading, for more 
than two years past a menace to shippers. In 
these nine months practically no progress has 
been made toward a settlement. After the agi- 
tation begun in 1904 had reached a climax in 
the hearing of the shippers’ complaints by the 
Commerce Commission at Chicago late in 1904, 
the carriers promised the shippers’ counsel and 
the Commerce Commission to abandon the use 
of the uniform bill until a settlement should 
be agreed upon by the joint committee named, 
which had its first meeting at Buffalo in June 
last. But the carriers have not lived up to 
their solemn pledges in this respect. Pleading 
that they had printed some 50,000,000 copies of 
this new uniform bill, they have been forcing 
this bill upon shippers—not generally requir- 
ing shippers to sign the bill, but doing so 
wherever a country shipper (who “doesn’t have 
time to read the trade papers’ and doesn't 
know all that is going on in the world) is 
found simple enough to waive his right of 
recovery for loss and damage in transit with- 
out proper consideration. 

This kind oi shuffling on the part of the 
carriers, as well as the attitude of their repre- 
sentatives on the joint committee, had made 
it evident to the shippers’ representatives on 
that committee that the carriers had no inten- 
tion of coming to an agreement with the ship- 
pers, even before the meeting of the committee 
at Chicago on March 8, when the carriers not 
only demanded that the bill should be not 
negotiable, but insisted upon incorporating the 
clause in the proposed bill which would relieve 
the carrier from common law liability for loss 
and damage, a-feature which alone involves 
many millions of dollars; and they insisted fur- 
ther that the initial line shall not be held re- 
sponsible for loss and damage which may re- 
They 
very graciously professed their willingness at 
all times to give shippers all possible informa- 
tion .regarding shipments on which claims 
should be made so the shipper may determine 
which carrier is responsible for the loss; but 


sult in transit over connecting lines. 


they would draw the line at that. 

It is needless to say no agreement 
reached by the committee, which adjourned 
for a period not exceeding twenty days, the 
cause of the split, according to the newspapers, 
being the question “of freedom from liability 
on the part of the railroads in case of riots.” 
That explanation will perhaps answer; but the 
fact is the uniform bill of lading problem is 
still an acute menace to the grain trade, and 


Was 


those interested in its conduct must not for a’ 


moment forget that fact. 


Applications for difect memberships in the. 


National Association from unaffiliated terri- 


tory are very encouraging both in number 
and in temper. 


FREE GRAIN ALCOHOL. 


Unexpected interest has been created in the 
bill for free denaturized grain alcohol, now 
before Congress, by the hearings of the ways 
and means committee, and it is believed that 
by the co-operation of all those directly and 
indirectly interested in the bill it 
passed at this session. It must be borne in 
mind that the real opposition to the bill comes 


may be 


quite as much, if not more strongly, from the 
wood alcohol interests than from the Standard 
Oil crowd. As to the former particularly, the 
matter is reduced to the question whether it is 
good public policy to protect one industry, as 
Mr. Pierce (see page 476) thinks it ought to 
be guarded, by a tax that is a burden on many 
other industries and would 
benefit directly and indirectly many times the 
number of people Mr. Pierce says would be 
adversely affected by the alleged annihilation 
of the wood alcohol distilleries by giving the 
public free grain alcohol. In this country, in 
theory at least, the greater interest should and 


whose removal 


does govern legislative action when not domi- 
vated by “pulls.” 


WASTEFULNESS. 


The past fall and winter’s handling of new 
corn has been more than commonly disastrous 
to dealers, and if the end of losses by corn 
going bad is even now come, the trade may 
itself fortunate. The 
added new force to “Jim” Hill’s recent re- 


consider season has 
marks on our American habits of wastefulness 
and extravagance; for the procedure with new 
corn by farmers and country dealers alike has 
shown that this habit which elicited Mr. Hill’s 
concern, as he saw in his mind’s eye the pass- 
ing of our iron ore mines and the wanton and 
wicked destruction of our magnificent forests, 
has invaded also the farming element of the 
nation—all eager to get money. 

A good and beneficent Providence last year 
gave the farmers an immense crop of grain of 
all kinds; but instead of garnering and housing 
this flood of God’s bounty, so that it might be 
properly cured for preservation against the 
day of its consumption, a large proportion of 
it (just how large it would both interesting 
and valuable to know) has been wantonly 
wasted by spoilage during the first three or 
four months after harvest by neglect and im- 
perfect methods and haste to handle grain not 
in fit condition to be handled. All through the 
corn and oats country may be found cribs and 
granaries of the crudest sort—corn cribs with- 
out roofs and, oats recklessly dumped into 
barns and outhouses of any sort, where they 
could not possibly escape becoming discolored, 
moldy and musty, simply for a chance to feel 
God’s fresh air and sunlight. 

To what extent country dealers encourage 
this sort of waste by urging shipments before 
grain is in condition to ship and by paying too 
high prices for grain out of condition at any 
season, they must answer to their own con- 
sciences and their pockets, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Editorial Mention. 


The annual convention of the National As- 
sociation will be held at Chicago on June 4 


and 5. 


Drumming trade by making pessimistic 
speeches to farmers is a new idea in grain; 


but some people seem to make it go. 


The annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
Union of Iowa and Missouri will be held at the 
Hotel Johnson, Red Oak, Iowa, on March 28 
at 2 p. m. 


The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Illinois is in session at Peoria to-day, and some 
oratorical red fire is sure to be burned when 
the ‘‘grain combine” is alluded to. 


\ bill that has the support of the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association is now before the Ohio 
legislature to create a state, board of railroad 
commissioners, with the usual powers of such 


bodies. 


Lessees of all the railroad elevators in New 
Orleans assure local dealers that there will be 
no discrimination against them; but as New 
Orleans has no public elevator at all the local 
men have reason to complain that the rail- 
roads are hardly treating them fairly. 


Germany having suspended action as against 
the United States of the maximum clause in 


her new tariff bill for sixteen months, it is 
up to us to negotiate in the meantime a com- 
mercial treaty with the Empire that shall 


guarantee a continuance of this favor. 


The value of good water barrels and fire 
buckets in grain elevators is’ shown by the 
report of the Grain Dealers’ National, which 
reports that no less than six fires in 1905, in 
that 
tinguished by their use, with only nominal loss 


risks insured by company, were ex- 


in each case. 


rhe old-line insurance companies are again 
in mourning on account of the “million-dollar 
at Duluth, following close on the heels 
of the record of 1905 with heavy elevator 
losses at Kansas City, Chicago, Joliet, East 
3 and elsewhere. No wonder; for, 
aside from the immediate loss, as a rule the 
houses that take their places will be fire-proof 
and will carry little or no insurance. 


fire” 
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Senator Lodge demonstrates to his own 
satisfaction that since there is an “alleged 
combination of English, German and French 
ship owners for the purpose of putting up 
tates on our export grain,’ ergo, we must 
make another combination of the American 
ship owners and pay them a subsidy. Of 
curse it wouldn’t do for Mr. Lodge to ad- 
vocate a revision of our navigation laws, now 
over a hundred years old and obsolete sixty 
years ago; nor would it suit his purpose to 
pay the subsidy to the grain and. merchandise 
exported. Oh, no; of course not. Some of 


the teats of the public treasury might slip 
into producers’ mouths at that rate. That 
would never do. 


It is somewhat difficult to prove actual dam- 
age in cases of carriers’ discriminations; but 
the telegraph says that at Sandusky, Ohio, 
John Wren, a grain man, managed to prove 
up $2,000 against the T. & O. C. as his losses 
for three months when no cars were furnished 
him, and got a judgment against the road for 
that amount. 


In Bartholomew County, Indiana, they had 
some time ago one of those Society of Equity 


branches, who swallowed, bait, hook and line, 


the Everettian doctrine of hold-your-wheat. 
They held for $1.50, and sold out at last at 
75 cents, after offers of $1.15 ‘had been 
scorned. The local branch has since “done 
gone busted.” 


In their enthusiasm over the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court decision on the “grain trust” 
demurrer, the co-operative farmers of Kansas 
now threaten to send Attorney-General Brown 
to the United States Senate. , Had not the 
“embattled farmers” better wait until the case 
is finally disposed of? Their hero may yet 
turn out but a mere man with a tin sword. 


The Illinois State Highway Commission 
has organized at Springfield, and promises 
to be a valuable adjunct to the township com- 
road Grain 
dealers being interested in the highways should 
put themselves in touch with the Commission 
and unite their influence with that of the 
Commission to stop some of the waste now 
going on through ignorant and inadequate 
methods. 


missions controlling making. 


The McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. of Min- 
neapolis at least lives up to the doctrine of the 
able chairman of the grain improvement com- 
mittee of the National: Association, and this 
season has, at its own expense, distributed 
many ‘copies of a circular on seed grain of 
especial value to all farmers who will take 
its advice. This example is worthy of wider 
imitation by grain dealers, even in the country 
cevered, as was that of the McCaull-Webster 
Co., by the good seed specials’ lecturers. 


The House committee on agriculture has cut 
out of the appropriation bill the item of $250,- 
000 to buy seeds for the annual free distribu- 
tion. This is the committee’s response to the 
demands of granges, farmers’ institutes and 
associations and individuals innumerable for 
an end to this miserable farce, and it is to be 
hoped this will end it. However, some years 
ago the late J. Sterling Morton, the then 
Secretary of Agriculture, tried to kill in a 
similar way the then annual graft of but 
$100,000; but Morton was an avowed and un- 
compromising  holier-than-the-rest-of-the-gang 
reformer; and Mr. Tillman and others in the 
Senate who disliked that sort of smug piety 
replied to him by forcing an appropriation of 
$200,000, which has little by little grown 


‘reviewing the fires 


bigger every year. The present committee 
may be more popular (or less hated) than 
was the capable and common-sense Morton, 
and so have their way. But the seed appro- 
priation cannot be said to be dead to stay 
until an appropriation bill without it carries 
the presidential signature. 


One mean amendment to the Hepburn bill 
in the senate is that providing that no two 
members of the Commerce Commission shall 
come from the same judicial district. This, if 
adopted, will unseat either Knapp of Syracuse, 
N. Y., or Prouty of Vermont, both of whom 
as members of the Commission are particu- 
larly offensive to the carriers. Mr. Prouty has 
been the backbone of the whole struggle for 
rate regulation and has made himself a source 
of worry to the opponents of the proposition, 
while Knapp is hardly less useful to the 
public. 


The Attorney-General having declared it le- 
gally permissible, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has begun to publish the names of seed deal- 
ers whose goods have been found by the 
department to be adulterated. In the case of 
willful adulterators it seems but just and 
right to warn the public. Unfortunately, 
the names of many thoroughly honest and 
reputable dealers will be found in these lists, 
and through no fault of their own, perhaps, 
certain seeds being exceedingly hard to reduce 
to absolute purity even by honest men, once 
they have been sophisticated either by nature 
or the original owner. However, the short- 
comings, of rascals have all but succeeded in 
making the seed business disreputable and 
many innocent firms will suffer through others’ 
fault until the practice of adulteration is abso- 
lutely stamped out. 


It is not necessary for insurance companies 
to resort to the “moral risk” in explaining the 
cause of big terminal elevators, which are al- 
most always in active service and too valu- 
able as the machinery of a big ‘company’s 
business to fire. It may be true that some of 
the older houses are finding it hard to compete 
with the modern tank houses, equipped with 
the latest machinery for handling, cleaning 
and mixing; but a more rational cause is some 
carelessness in their operation, or an absence 
of systematic inspection. As Mr. F. eal 


Stewart of New York said recently— 


“More frequent and thorough inspections by 
the underwriting bureaus having jurisdiction, is 
the most effective way to reduce these losses. 
The ordinary terminal clevator of wooden con- 
struction should be inspected once every thirty 
days and the insurance companies advised of 
the facts regarding the care and management. In 
in grain elevators, the fre- 
quency with which the carelessly managed plants 
have burned is very apparent. Fortunately, the 
dust accumulates so fast that carelessness can 
readily be detected by a competent inspector 
who visits an elevator at regular intervals. The 
present condition of the grain market has re- 
sulted in a more general use of bleaching and 
drying apparatus in connection with elevators 
than was usual in former years. In this respect 
the hazards have materially increased.” 


Eternal vigilance is the thing; and if the 
insured does not exercise it, the insurer must. 
Insurance men are too prone to let things go 
and having failed to protect themselves, then 
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talk of the “moral risk’ as a cloak for their 
own shortcomings. By a careful discrimina- 
tion, with the aid of frequent: inspections giv- 
ing facts regarding condition, the ordinary 
terminal elevators, as a class, should continue 
to be acceptable risks. 


In the decision against the C. & O. R. R. 
Co. the United States Supreme Court says: 
“The all-embracing prohibition against either 
directly or indirectly charging less than the 
published rates shows. that the purpose of the 
statute was to make the prohibition applicable 
to every method of dealing by a carrier by 
which the forbidden result should be brought 
about.” This is a doctrine that should be a 
new magna charta to all shippers suffering 
from the disguised rebate, by whatever name 
it may be called. 


The new grading rules for grain in Illinois 
established by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission are now in force and effect. The 
changes from the old rules have been printed 
in these columns; but dealers shipping to. Chi- 
cago would serve themselves and please the 
department by applying for copies of the rules 
complete, which will be sent to all who ask 
for them. The little pamphlet contains also 
some extracts from the rules’ for the adminis- 
tration of the inspection department which 
shippers might reread with profit, or at least 
with interest. 


One of the faults of some business men 
of the times is they do not always read the 
papers that furnish trade information exclu- 
sively. In the excitement of following the 
antics of William II. at Algeciras, they for- 
get all about the artful dodgering of the uni- 
form bill of lading committee arid the several 
important bills in Congress which they should 
be urging their congressman to support. Now 
the controversy at Algeciras might be settled 
if the country grain man never heard of it; 
but the things that concern his business, not 
immediately under his own eye, really ought 
-to absorb more of his attention if conditions 
in the trdde are to be made as safe and con- 
venient as they might be if dealers generally 
gave them more of their time and thought and 
co-operated for their betterment. 


The silly Society of Equity strike for $1 
wheat which is again for the steenth time dis- 
turbing the serenity of certain neurotic news- 
papers, is pretty well characterized by that 
wise Boy Solomon who: directs the King & 
Co. household at Toledo, and who among 
other things says: 


Passing resolutions does prot create any de- 
mand. It is ‘doubtful if half a million farmers 
could be persuaded to join any union. Say half 
a million wheat farmers should join a union, how 
many would be guided by orders to hold wheat 
for a dollar? Most of them get daily papers, have 
phones, and are as well posted upon the world’s 
crops, supply and demand as any other class. 
They know the United States raises less than a 
quarter of the world’s crop. They realize that 
foreigners are dictating the price. 


.But Boss Everett of the Society is also a 
wise guy. He is educating the farmers to “‘co- 
operate’ by making it a part of the S. of E. 


plan that every Equity man shall subscribe for 
his paper. Meantime as a seed dealer his 
name appears on the government’s published 
list of dealers who sell sophisticated stuff. 


The Bureau of Labor at Washington is pre- 
paring a report covering the various systems 
of workingmen’s insurance and employers’ lia- 
bility, both in this country and abroad, the 
report to cover insurance against sickness, ac- 
cident, disability, old age, death and unem- 
ployment. We are not informed that there is 
in existence in the grain trade in the United 
States any form of mutual relief or insurance 
funds organized and maintained by its em- 
ployes, nor even of, relief funds supported 
either wholly or in part by the employers 
themselves. If, however, any such do exist, 
the bureau would be glad to obtain copies of 
constitutions, rules and by-laws, blank certifi- 
cate forms and any other matter relating to 
funds of this character, and request that they 
be forwarded to Charles P. Neill, commis- 
sioner. 


The new rule doubling the commissions on 
speculative business is now on trial at Chicago. 
At the start the value of seats went up rapidly 
on the basis of increased earnings by holders ; 
but the advance was soon lost, and consider- 
ably more, values falling to under $3,000. 
This, however, may indicate nothing but a 
“tendency.” Other markets are watching the 
experiment sharply, hoping, of course, to be- 
tome residuary legatees. Some predict that 
the old rates will be restored within 
months at the most. Certainly it is against 
common mercantile experience to expect busi- 
ness to increase when the cost of doing it is 
doubled. After all, what is the trouble with 
grain speculation? There must be a reason 
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for its rapid decline into unpopularity during | 


the past few years. What is it? Many may 
believe they know—some hint that they do 
know for sure; but S. H. Greely seems to 
be about the only man in Chicago who is will- 
ing to stand up and be kicked for published 
opinions. In a recent circular to the trade he 
resumes his old theme of reform which five 
or six years ago made his name familiar as 
the kicker par excellence of the Chicago mar- 
ket. He stands for the new commission rates; 
but says that their benefit to members of the 
Board can be obtained only after’ certain re- 


forms shall have been carried out. He says: 


First, we should secure an honest, efficient pub- 
lic warehouse system, by which every man may 
handle grain at the same cost, which is now 
denied us and the public, if possible under super- 
vision of the Board; secondly, we should use our 
strongest efforts to secure civil service in grain 
inspection; thirdly, to trade in futures of each 
grade of grain separately, with no grade deliver- 
able on a contract for another grade at any dis- 
count whatever; fourthly, to eliminate, as far as 
possible, wherever found, “one man” insurance 
on public warehouse grain; and, fifthly, to re- 
store confidence in our grades of grain and the 
credibility of our receipts, both public and _pri- 
vate, among the banks. 


Certainly buyers of grain for consumption 
no longer have much confidence in Chicago 
public elevator receipts—millers and foreign 
buyers alike say they mean nothing as to the 
quality of grain. If this be as true as the 


impression of its truth is general, the public 
can hardly be expected to take to speculation 
in that kind of property; and its truth would 
be justification of Mr. Greely’s assertion 


that— 


A public warehouse receipt is our commercial 
currency, and no paper in exchange ever com- 
mands general favor when the man who pays a 
dollar for it gets 90 cents, or rushes to get rid 
of it. 


In the old days, too, when a public elevator 
receipt did mean something—when hospitaliz- 
ing was not yet a fine art—it wasn’t necessary 
for the seller to have the privilege of deliver- 
ing any one of several grades of grain on a 
contract for the sale of a specific grade; and 
it is quite an open question if the right to 
exercise that option by the seller has tended 
to improve the speculative business of the 
Board, in wheat especially, much as it may 
have relieved occasional tension on dealers in 
the country. Mr. Greely is therefore not far 
wrong, perhaps, when he says: 


Uncertainty as to grade to be received breeds 
discontent; a buyer knows he will get something, 
but just what is not specific; and any contract 
which gives such. a latitude. as a full grade or a 
different grade is not in keeping with good treat- 
ment to all our clients. 


A definition seems to be needed as a basis 
for discussion of the subject of uniform in- 
spection. Mr. Langson of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, speaking of national 
inspection of grain as an “absurdity—imprac- 
ticable,” recently said: 

National inspection is impossible because of the 
lack of uniformity. Grain varies so much in 
growth in different parts of the country and also 
in values. A foreign buyer or exporter would not 
know what he was getting with the certificate of 
a national inspector, but if he has a certificate 
from a primary market, such as Duluth or Chi- 
eago, he would know what kind of grain he was 
getting. 

Would he? On the contrary, both the 
American miller and the foreign buyer on cer- 
tificate final complain that is just what they 
do not know. On Mr. Langson’s theory, ex- 
changes make grading rules to suit themselves 
and inspectors interpret them to please the 
most powerful element on the market, which is 
neither the country shipper nor the consumer. 
The consequence is that a specific kind and 
grade of grain is differently defined in: every 
market it passes through on its way to the 
consumer, and Mr. Langson and the opponents 
of “uniform inspection” need not be reminded 
that the ultimate consumer suffers at each 
remove. It is not proposed to dump all wheat, 
all corn, etc., into one lot for each, grade them 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, rejected and no grade, and call 
that uniformity; but to define each kind and 
grade of contract grain in the same way in 
all markets and make the inspectors live up to 
the rules in and out. That’s uniform inspec- 
tion—neither absurd nor impracticable, as the 
exchanges will certainly find should the Carter 
bill now in the Senate become law. The fact 
is, the exchanges ought to anticipate any such 
law by themselves making’ uniform grading 
rules for contract grain and enforcing them; 
but as they seem in no mind to do either the 
Carter bill may do the work for them nolens 
volens. 


Yhe Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., favors those who are on its mailing list 
with a monthly calendar in the form of a blotter, 
which is at once useful and artistic. 

‘he Olds Gasoline Engine Works of Lansing, 
Mich., hag amended its articles of incorporation, 
changing the name to the Olds Gas Power Co. 
and increasing the capita! stock from $500,000 to 
$612,000. 

G. T. Honstain of Minneapolis has the contract 

build 60,000-bushel elevators for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm, Minn. 
These elevators are to be equipped with the 
Gerber Distributing Spouts 

J. D. Matteson of Worthington, Minn., is now 
traveling in the Northwest in the interest of the 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. He is assist- 
ing Mr. Sherer of Minneapolis, the representative 
of the company in the Northwest. 

Charles O. Peters of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed state agent and inspector for the Grain 


to ten modern 


Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind. J. W. McCord, vice-president 
of the company, will be manager for the state 
of Ohio. 


The Sidney Elevator Mfg. Co. is manufacturing 
an electric motor for driving elevators (lifts) for 


which a number of points of superiority are 
claimed. The company issues a circular describ- 
ing this motor and will send a copy free of 


charge to those who will make application for it. 

The enlarged plant of the Marseilles Manufac- 
turing Co., Marseilles, Ill., is running to its full 
capacity on orders. In addition to a large: domes- 
tic business the company. has recently shipped a 
number of catloads of corn shellers and other 
machinery to South Africa, Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico. 

The Burrell Mfg. Co. of Bradley, Ul.. will 
build an 80x40 foot brick extension on their plant 
and equip it with machinery to increase their out- 
put of grain elevator specialties and supplies. 
They are running full force and started this spring 
with a large increase of orders over this time 
last year. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of the 
Beall Improvements Co. on another page of this 
paper. The company is calling attention to the 
Beall Rotating Corn Cleaner, and publishes a flat: 
tering testimonial from one of the largest grain 
firms in the state of Illinois. This cleaner han- 
dles corn and oats in a way that is entirely satis- 
factory to the user. 

J. N. Bacon, who has represented the Invincible 
Grain Cleaner Co. at Indianapolis, Ind., for a num- 
ber of years, has taken a position at the works 
in Silver Creek, N. Y., and has been succeeded at 
Indianapolis by C. L. Hogle. The company state 
that thus far in 1906 business-has been the largest 
in their history; also that prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year are good. 


Samuel Olson, of Olson Bros. & Co., Chicago, is 
the inventor of a pneumatic grain elevator on 
which United States letters patent No. 795,412 
have been granted. The invention consists of a 
tank into which the grain is drawn by creating 
a vacuum. A partition having five or more open- 
ings like a sieve separates the top from the bot- 
tom portion of the tank. The pipe through which 
the grain is drawn into the tank enters below the 
sieve and the grain falls to the bottom. The dust 
and dirt are drawn up by the suction of air 
through .the sieve-like openings and are carried 
off by the fan into cyclone dust collectors. The 
grain remains in the bottom of the tank until a 
slide in the lowest point is drawn and the con- 
tents of the tank fall into bins or weighing hop- 


| per. The entire mechanism is very simple, being 
without mechanical parts except the fan. It is 
readily operated by pneumatic power, is  self- 
cleaning and works rapidly. 


Olson Bros. & Co. is the style under which the 
business of Olson, Engh & Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, 160-162 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, will 
be continued in the future. There will be no 
change in the business methods of the firm and 
they are prepared, as in the past, to execute 
orders for elevator construction, power transmis- 
sion machinery and elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery. : 

A pictorial album of the city of Indianapolis 
has been issued by the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade for the purpose of calling attention to the 
growth and development of the Indiana metropolis 
during the past few years. The array of figures 
given is most convincing and the 
showing the large mantfacturing plants, fine 
public buildings and beautiful parks and drives 
make the book a most interesting souvenir. 


The fire which occurred in the plant of the 
Great Western Manufacturing Co. at Leavenworth, 
Kan., was confined to the basement and _ side 
office of one of the departments, and the ma- 
echinery equipment was not crippled in any way. 
In fact, the :company were not compelled to sus- 
pend operations at all and there is no machine 
in their plant that is not in operation because of 
the fire. The main office was not touched and the 
company’s business is proceeding as usual. 


A downtown office has been opened on the 
ground floor of the Corn Exchange Building, 
Fourth Avenue, South, and Third Street, Min- 
neapolis, by the Minneapolis Steei & Machinery 
Co. This office is in charge of Ralph P. 
Gillette, secretary and treasurer of the company. 
It will be of great convenience to the customers 
of the company, who will no longer be obliged to 
make a trip to the plant on Twenty-ninth Street 


in order to transact their business. 


The W. W. Cargill Co., of La Crosse and Green 
Bay, Wis., have purchased a large Hess Drier and 


Cooler to be erected at Green Bay for drying all 
kinds of grain, but expressly for the purpose of 
drying oats before loading into vessels. The 
machine will handle 25,000 bushels daily. The 
thorough drying and airing of oats adds very 
greatly to their appearance and keeping qualities, 
and the use of such a machine is practically 2a 
necessity when tough or purified oats are to be 
handled or shipped in cargoes or other 
quantities. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. have 
adopted the Hess System of drying for their new 
elevator to be erected at Harlem, Mo., by Barnett 
& Record Co., of Minneapolis, general contractors. 
It is expected that this elevator will be up to 
date in all particulars and will be furnished with 
the best equipment obtainable. The No. 6 Hess 
Drier will be erected and will have a capacity of 
15,000 bushels daily. This will make the seventh 
Hess Drier at Kansas City Terminals, it being 
in use at that point already at the elevators be- 
longing to the Santa Fe, Frisco, Union Pacific, 
C., M. & St. P. and Missouri Pacific railroads. 


Co., Springfield, 


large 


The American Grain Meter 
Ohio, successor to the Bowlus Automatic Scale 
Co., is calling the attention of the trade to the 
American Grain Meter, which is the well-known 
Bowlus Automatic Seale with important and valu- 
able improvements. While the general design 
and principle of the Bowlus Scale have been re- 
tained, the improvements made have been _ so 
radical and have rendered the functions per- 
formed so continuous and so entirely automatic, 
both as to weighing and registering, that the old 
name of' scale no longer conveys a correct idea 
of the improved weighing device. The latter is a 
meter, as its operations are continuous and en- 
tirely automatic. It measures, however, by 
weight, not by volume. While changing the name 


of the weighing device, it was deemed advisable 


illustrations 
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to change the name of the company. The com- 
pany is already established in Canada, at Wailker- 
ville, Ont., and a broader name was desirable. 
The American Grain Meter Co. has an interesting 
circular describing its weighing device and will 
send a copy to any elevator man who will ask 
for it. 

The inevitable, unvarying result of making any 
supremely excellent article of universal demand, 
and of making its virtues well and widely known 
to the inhabitants of such a country as ours, is a 
constantly increasing demand for that commodity, 
no matter what it be. The sun shines on no 
other land wherein the habits and traditions of 
the past are so quickly discarded in favor of 
advanced methods and improved appliances, as 
in this favored land of ours with its eager and 
persistent searchers after, and prompt adopters 
of, “something better.” No better illustration of 
these “conditions,’ for such they most certainly 
are, can be found than in the recent enforced ex- 
pansion of the already large and well equipped 
manufacturing facilities of the Main Belting Co. 
at Philadelphia. During the past year this ever- 
enterprising company has built, on the very latest 
and most approved lines, an addition to the plant 
which will very greatly increase its output and 
enable it to at least measurably keep pace with 
a demand for its Leviathan Belting which is ever 
increasing—as its altogether unique wear-resisting 
powers become more widely known. The Levia- 
than Belt has long since won for itself many, and 
is ever winning, new openings for the display of 
its consummate driving capabilities, and in mani- 
fold and various duties as a conveying and elevat- 
ing medium is -demonstrating its astonishing 
“fetch and carry” capabilities. To its utter in- 
sensibility to conditions that positively prohibit 
the employment of leather belts and that speedily 
wreck the best rubber belts so far produced, may 
be credited the already great and ever-growing 
popularity of Leviathan Belting with the class of 
belting users who insist upon “results first, last 
and all the time.’ Leviathan Belting, made only 
by this. company, is successfully run exposed to 
heat, cold, wet, grease or grime, flying sparks, 
ete., and in its make-up combines the tensile 
strength of steel with the lithe pliancy of a ser- 
pent—a combination that imparts to it such a 
powerful grip on the pulley that the full quota. of 
power is frequently secured with a belt running 
with a slackness (and consequent economy) that 
no other type of belt can approach. Prepared 
expressly for the purely practical man with small 
inclination for, and less time to waste on, in- 
flated treatises, the Main Belting Co. issues a 
small booklet which treats of the make-up and 
capabilities of its output, which booklet the com- 
pany will be pleased to send by mail to any of 
our readers who desire to investigate the claims 
of this remarkable power transmitter. 


BEAN SHIPPING DEFINITIONS. 


The Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association has 
adopted the following definitions for immediate, 
quick and prompt shipments: 

“Immediate shipment” means three days from 
the time of receiving complete shipping instruc- 
tions, not including day of sale, Sundays or holi- 
days at place of shipment. 

“Quick shipment” means five days from the 
time of receiving complete shipping instructions, 
not including day of sale, Sundays or holidays at 
place of shipment. 

“Prompt shipment’ means ten days from the 
time of receiving complete shipping instructions, 
not including day of sale, Sundays or holidays 
at place of shipment. 

These definitions went into effect on February 
15, 1906. 


Some South Dakota elevators are giving free 


-storage for three months. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 


grain, 
points 
February, 


Gtes 


1906: 


at leading receiving and _ shipping 
in the United States for the month of 


‘BALTIMORE- Reported vy H. A. Wroth, secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Arilatoa: Receipts. | Shipments. 
1906. | 1906. 1906. | 1906. 

Wheat, bushels............ 178,036 105,472 OOS OTS cymcte aye) dare 
Corn, bushels... 4,293,290) 1,325.204| 4,480,638/ 1,165,869 
Oats, bushels. . 1,010,667 235,839 475,410 55 
Barley, bushels... 36,463] .......... 101,428) .... 
Rye, bushels... ....: 99,335 26,172 LAT 427 icon tale iaie 
Timothy Seed, lbs, re Uconingcecr 5,012 1,936 
Clover Seed, lbs. .. 4,845 4,250 4,071 4,706 
FIA Ye StONS cae cen 5,160 4,416 1,823 1,220 
MLOUPSDDIStena asaecciancene 121,241 116,653 €8, 061) 51,376 


BOSTON—Reported by Daniel D. Morss, 


the Chamber of Commerce. 


acting secretary of. 


Mlonreb ois ecteccsise aceon { 107,576 84,537 45,530) 8,078 
Wheat, bushels. 683,627) 10,758) 1,247,333) 93,878 
Corn, bushels..... 915,415) 877,45 386,353) 1,115,761 
Oats, bushels... 659,866, 265,666, 218,800, 10,944 
Rye, bushels...... 1,084 LOLS lias at os ahieletetae care 
Barley, bushels.... . 23,489) 39,313 803, be 61,366 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 1,200) GOS learnt seen see mocks 
Mill Feed, tons....... Sai 681) 780. 492 47 
Cornmeal, bbls.... .. aes] 2,945 2,181 483 1,425 
Oatmeal, bbls.... 15.682 11,647) 8,545) 4,390 
Oatmeal, sacks...........8 2,815 2,090 2,810, 1,815 
Hay, ong eek eee n 8,720 13,100 4,762) 1,859 
CHICAGO_Reported by Geo. FB Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels........... 505,749 821,000 864,213 956,983 
Corn, bushels boduaos 7,940,400} 6,830.850} 4,149,014] 3,723,158 
Oats, “pushels.. 5,866,363/ 2,860,537} 7,129,168 473,614 
Barley, bushels. . 2,469,517) 1.966.053 905,576 404,784 
Rye, bushels.. . 184,350 115,000 61,700 112,728 
Timothy Seed, lbs” 3 818,860] 3,192,684} 2,450,216) 1,588,641 
Clover Seed, Ibs. 752,815 371,326 639,782 322,173 
Other Grass Seed, Ibs «»+| 1,037,911] 1,111,873] 4,820,899) 2,263,461 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 134.353 161,285 11,405 14,823 
Broom Corn, lbs. 1,102,138) 1,123,800 455,793 465,983 
Hay, tons..... 19,526 19,613 1,747 1,015 
Flour, bbls 849,603 640,274 775,641 519,225 


CINCINNATI Reported by C. 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


B. Murray, superintendent 


Wheat, bushels........... 334,386 
Corn, bushels... Ras 820,705 
Oats, bushels............. 486,549 
Barley, bushels. .......... 153,218 
Malt, bushels. 121,544 
Rye, bushels. . 30,523 
Timothy Seed, 985 
Clover Seed, bags 9.070 
Other Grass Seed, bags... 8.641 
Hay, tons. 17,582 
Mlour, bbISi- nen. - 136,091 


93,819; 290,050 75,698 
662,220 384.148 430,889 
438,489 354,647) 222,158 
105,000, 110,024 1,062 

76,512 43.654) 15,000 

20,180 25.466 11,292 

2,811 2,557) 2,889 
5,019 6,186) 2,922 
7.671 9,315) 9,594 
8,500) 16,500 5,124 
93.306 101,008) 59,107 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A. Havens, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 67,869 84,059 34,673 2,550 
Corn, bushels. 280,989 166,046 442,056 108,341 
Oats, bushels. 242,408 50,932 133,744 23,948 
Barley, bushe 29,250 7,074 Re on 
Rye and other cereals, bu, 5,460 1,580 
Sea MOURIAR SoH Crea contcade 3,848 760 
OUT TOUS. siete ers anyetelnrele on 3,716 1,166 1,414 572 
DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels........... 104,258 47,237 38,229 14,666 
Corn, bushels... 38 521,721 648,627 339,784 118,946 
Oats, bushels.. 268,895 227,899 32,283 22,901 
Barley, bushel: 248,660 194,500 5,339 6,633 
Rye, bushels.. 5 18,065 7478 18,539 15,778 
How bIShe seasetes eerie 27,100 12,000 15,000 6,690 
DULUTH— Reported by H. B. Moore, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels........... 1,124,494 515,631] *819,95 99,547 
COPNDUSHEISa re. coaiceiely celeieiar ele eis 30,984)..... 600 
Oats, bushels...... 327,574 155,286} 205, 325 58,634 
Barley, bushels... 196,510 23,107 *90,075 47,167 
VE mDUSHElSt ns. cer cpeteeisye 6 985 1,764 764, BSB Iie cles nya sec 
Flax Seed, bushels ....... 690,919 198,740} *108,509 247,907 
OUT: DO DIS. sacibeteeeareteees 60,300 28,500 60,565 42,975 


*Includes grain destroyed by Peavey fire. 


GALWVESTON-—Reported by C. 
Board of Trade. 


spector of the Cotton Exchange and 


McD. Robinson, chief in™ 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels... 
Barley, bushels 


208,000) 
2,691,350 
20,400 


KANSAS CITY-—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 


the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels...........| 1,602,000) 1,129,500) 1,144,000] 915,000 
Corn, bushels... 1,937,000} 910,800) 1,456,000 781,200 
Oats, bushels.,. 703,500} 296,400) 7/2,500) 363,600 
Barley, bushels. 87,000 25,000 40,000 6,000 
Rye, bushels.... 18,000 9,600 4,000 2,400 
Isse hn KO P Goa duce anneacnc acien Sanace|heicded cone 2,490 2,970 
Mlax Seeds DUSHEIS:: erica [lee se che aelficowe sistoinree 800 2,400 
10,290 8,490 4,550 3,330 
Be alletetes ereias ial |ta serexeterinme 95,200 83,000 
MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat, bushels... 374,880 340,560 43,996 47,882 
Corn, bushels. 1,235,950 232,750 542,374 227,345 
Oats, bushels... 729,400 373,100 604,304 209,506 
Barley, bushels 1,676,400 891,000 863,834; 608,619 
Rye, bushels........ 98.4 58,400 86,387 26,200 
Timothy Seed, lbs.. 282,110 88,140 257,745) 1,021,525 
Clover Seed, lbs... 464,975 48,005 931,158 282,575 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 47,420 EB OCON ecrercasnte lie matele lates 
Hay tons se,- oases ets ae ‘ 1,681 2,579 310 152 
Hlour bbls ventesdec mane. 129,775 116,900 179,520 129.232 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by L. T. Jamme, secretary of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels...... seeee| 7,845,950 
Corns DUSHES svete cs oo. 593,670 
Oats, bushels............. 1,277,070 
Barley, bushels........... 825,830 
Rye, bushels........ wepeiee 101,130 
Flax Seed, eames 884,460 
Hay, tons.. Siapatiaanesie 2,630 
Flour, DDBIS ecsniveeios aepieatte 31,722 


6,132,730| 1,301,710) 1,834,710 
516,630 362,420 43,000 
756,310) 2,895,410 447,430 
806,690} 1,053,820. 564,940 

91,990 114,390 77,450 
174,210 437, ee 57,750 

2,635 130 69 
44,929| 1,178,573) 11,955,516 


MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 


Board of Trade, 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles: | 1906. | 1908. a 1906. | 1906. 
Woeac, oushels........5.. 16,176 82,831 eae ican sod 
Corns DUSHEIRY. ce vecietes 30,085 25,475 "3.950 750 
Oats, bushels............. 100,173 74,864 3,200 2,200 
Bee y, bushels 8,241 57,322 7,000 
ye, 
Flaxseed, bushels 58,900. POO tcsisrtetate sac Ifacmtate ake dete 
Wlour, barrels, ............ 20,896 27,330 83,350 92,850 


NEW ORLEANS~—Reported by H. S. Herring, secretary of 


the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels... cc... 
Corn; DUSHEIS:.. ocaes.c trees 
Oats, bushels..... é 

Barley, bushels. . 
Rough RICOUS cptcee 


42,764 


37, see 20,019 


)hrough consignments of flour for export not inemided 


A ae by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board of 


Trade. 


68,000 24,000 64,000 
1,246,000 570,900, 602,000 
1,819,100 688,000 

200,90 


120.000} 30,000).......... 
0,000 202,800] 141,800 
3,290) 970 120 

51150| 74,700 ‘60,650 


Wheat, bushels........... 35,500 
Corn, bushels 1,082,100 
Oats, bushels 1,313,000 
Barley, bushels. . | 294,700 
Rye; DuShels:.. 5 o.<ac siskioes 36,500 
Mill Feed, tons........... | 11800 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls.|......... 

Syrups and Glucose, bbls.|.,...-..- 

SECS TUS siteucrieteereici ialeten 120,000 
Broom Corn, lbs. see] 165, 000} 
ELAR LUOMS Binet espacio | 3, 790! 
Mlournbblsieee.catceeuae | 85. 600) 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by L. J. Logan, secretary of 


the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels. . 69, 687) 
Corn; bushelsi.5 sa... + <6) 2,322,596) 
Oats, bushels.. | : 760,827) 
Barley, bushels. . <oas|) 71-200) 
Rye, bushels.............. 13,600 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 

Clover:Seed, . bags <Jer. drei |itenesciy eee 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 67.200, 
Hays FOS rie dence | 7,650) 
Flour, bbls 208,729 


157,052 


48:800) 
457,742) 
239,619) 
21,600 
300 


128,240, 
1,715,339} 712,12 
1,368,563 30,00! 


0) 


82,400) 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 
pSACKS aw. ad sens 
Corn, bushels. 
iS PSACKS;:. 4 
Oats, bushels.. 
© Sacks. ..... 
Barley, bushels. 
(sacks: ... 
Rye, bushels 
Gest SOCKSS, tote 
Grass Seed, sacks,........ 
Flax Seed, bushels 
Mill Feed, tons........... 
Hay, tons.... 5 
Flour, bbls.. 


188. 725 


1,102,000) 9 


1,251,955 


23, 750 1,261,215) 


SAN FRANCISCO -Reported 


istician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals........... 


Corn, centals,....0...---- 21,419|.. 
Oats, centals ............ 38,029) 
Barley, centals...........| 125,024).. 
Rye, centals..............| 2,612).. 
Blax Seedy Sacks tes seers |(scemerietes ic 
Hay, tons...... 15,130). 
Flour bbls... 83, 469). 


280.950)... 


TOLEDO-—Reported 
uce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........... 113,500 
Gormsbushelsecanmecse cn 541,000 
OBES, DUSHEISae - seals neee « 322,200 
Barley DuSnels: Sere. |jtewenee 

Rye, bushels..... aes 10,700 
Clover Seed, bags......... 4,685) 


135,000 60,500 50,590 
914,000 551,600} 1,025,900 
460,700 525,380 398,340 
SILL ear deen | es gecric soe 
12,500 81,810 9,750 
3,081 17,418 11,069 


The threatened embargo 


of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Co, against Baitimore, has been aban- 
doned on the representations of the Baltimore 


Chamber of Commerce. 


H. A. McDowell, 
the Duluth Board of Trade, 


to take charge of a feed store 


On leaving Duluth, where he 


a veteran grain inspector of 


has resigned in order 
in Minneapolis. 
has lived since 1882, 


Mr. McDowell was presented by the members of 
the Board of Trade with a grain sack containing 


$254 in gold. 


The old gentleman is 80 years of 


age and was the first inspector of the Duluth 


Board. 


The bull has had a hard time of it, sure. 


But the Doctor gives him 
bull) felt some better to-day 


some hope. He (the 


—Zahm & Co. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 
The following table shows the visible supply of 


grain Saturday, 


March 10, 1906, as compiled by 


George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of 


Trade: 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
EEO: bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Baltimore 2,651,000 657,000 269,000)...2.3 2... 
Boston.... 432,000 P2000 aia arate ess 125,000 
Buffalo. 11,000} 1,475,000 313,000 487,000 
do. aflo aaa teats 180,000 55,000).......+.+ 
Chicago... 3,789,000} 4,893,000 GIS 000A ce sa. se 
Soriaroste 152,000 Betaialeettehas aa cia 
fee 204,000 28,000 184,000 4,000 
ae SITIITIIT1]" 5,437,000] 124,000] "7,154,000 
et tonajare ola BOS COO) a asia eieis 99 000 
“""7750,000) - 


Indianapolis... 


Kansas City.... 
Milwaukee. 
do. afloat..... | 
Minneapolis ...| 16,970,000 241,000} 4,236,000 179,000) 1,174,000 
Montreal... 170,000 31,000 187,000 1,000) 53,000 
New Orlea 251,000) 2,040,000 000 rope en 
GWE CYR RAb! AHO COREA habeas asera 
New York...... 1,282,000} 1,217,000 
Govatoatiarralwabasacsy inane tases: 
Later Picasa cone 1,000 37, 
Philadelphia... 107,000} 1,616,000 
Port Arthur....| 1,922,000].......... 
AOHAMORU saa Itaeeccwall taryeseerens 
St. Louis....... 2,075,000 705,000 
GOnBHNODM aa lirlewe seers lace ees 
TOlCAO ee ac/as0: 465,000 315,000 
GOAAMOAT 5 She ais ctv otare sel yeni stesictes 
TPOLONtO scien aes 38,000).......... 
OTA Aleta dareillaiscs tvltelstel aia aucietciners 
OMT AIKESIs crotuls) i laisleiwia) «laters | wraletero bse PN any 
OV MASS: ARIVELALY «.c' oo ristes' | 7 Delseads 
Grand total..| 47,701,000) 16,276,000) 24,378,000} 2,274,000) 4,079,000 
Corresponding | 
date 1905.....| 35,094,000) 9,356,000 15,727,000) nt gt 4,155,00€ 
Weekly Inc.... 418,000 OBiO00 Nawaeominserliedeeestnciet te 
\W I aL er arean | ones peal omens 73,000) 40,000 “110, 000 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chi- 
cago during the 19 months ending with February, 
as reported by Charles F. Lias, flaxseed inspector 
of the Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts, Shipments. 
Months. 

1905-06. 1904-05. | 1905-06. 1904-05. 
JAUES HS Seesorpoauioabane ano: 359,200 ~ 277,990) 200,620 
September. . 189,000 310,000) 119,049 

October..... 342,400 475,600 34,77 
November.... 579,400 315,900) 22,108 
December..... 291,400 353,000) 10,455 
JANUALY:,.-.%... 144,000 123,300) 29,029 
February....... 134,100 161.100! 37,924 
Maret. j oSereecnp etna epatoren 273,600] 22,679 
ASD TE ciateces oie Won See cre 87,300)... 40,037 
May. uaaeeeeee 239, 700)... es 39,390 
DUNE Sere veictecale SPOOR 126,100) . 10,458 
Bila aebatcavsne some nendeone Seth vem eave 117,900 9,326 
Total bushels. .......}| 2,039,500] 2,861,490 165,413 575,846 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, 


as compiled 


by 


George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of 


Trade, from 
weeks ending March 10, 


the Atlantic ports during the two 
1906, as compared with 


same weeks last year, have been as follows: 


| For Week Ending | For Week Ending 
| Mar.10. Mar. 11. | Mar. 3. Mar. 4. 
Articles. | - ae Se 
| 

| 1906. | 1905. 1906. | 1905. 
Wheat, bushels. . ..| _ 851,000] 191,000 1,025,000} _ 402,000 
Corn, bushels, .........+++ | 3,042,000) 1,952,000 8,000) 3,374,000 
Osis bushelSicc screens | 780,000) 18,000} 1,765,000) 6,000 
Rye, bushels.............. 58,000!'Ss-chv ocwes 16000 vos oe ec-o% 
Barley, bushels........... | 349,000) 18,000 406,000 91,000 
HOUT DDS. Soe teeta 169,000} 122,500} 251,200} 124,900 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 


markets for 36 weeks, 


since June, with compari- 


sons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price 
Current: 
1905-06. 1904-05. 

St. Louis 18,428,000 17,894,000 
Toledo 4,380,000 3,494,000 
Detroit...... 1,971,000 2,026,000 
Kansas City 35,257,000)" 29,372,000 

Wi ter, WOR Gian e sais ova on <0 ee 60,036,000 52,786,000 
Chied eOxarua-c cena eee caalnicce asec 21,294,000 21,568,000 
Milwaukee. . 6,471,000 6,065,000 
Minneapolis UdoNeeabe denen 78,671,000 70,753,000 
[URLRT Aenean as Sronanictic San Guoctere 32,883,000 23,829,000 

Spring wheat...... 2.2.2... 06 139,319,000 122,215,000 
Aggregate, 36 weekS.........+..0+ 199,355,000 175,001,000 


Toronto is about to move against the bucket- 
shop brokers and several cases will be proceeded 


with immediately. 


ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN NEWS 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 

Maurer Bros. have sold out their grain 
ness at West Cairo, Ohio. 

It is reported that John 
elevator at Pierceville, Ind. 

The Prescott Grain Elevator Co.,will build a 
large elevator at Detroit this spring. 

Keller & Geddy have succeeded D. C. Keller, 
erain merchant at Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

The Saginaw Milling Co. has purchased 
elevator of R. BE. Hart at Montrose, Mich. 

The Travis Grain Co,, of Toledo, have their new 
elevator at Napoleon, Ohio about completed. 

W. L. Mabbitt has succeeded Mabbitt & Miller 
in the grain and fuel business at Arcadia, Ind. 

Fred Welch is equipping his elevator at Linden, 
Mich., with an improved Hall Grain Distributor. 

Thomas H. New is erecting a grain depository 
in connection with his elevator at Greenfield, 
Ind. 

2ufus Miller has purchased the Lohre ware- 
house at Eldorado, Ohio, and will take charge of 
the grain business. 


busi- 


Crum will erect an 


the 


The Standard Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, by Henry Heile Jr., Wm. 
Weber and Chas. Karlin. 

The Worthington Elevator Co., Washington, 


has reorganized with W. P. Ballard as man- 
and secretary-treasurer. 

Mead & Woodward are putting in large hop- 
per seales and making other improvements in 
their elevator at Collins, Ohio. 

The Richmond Elevator Co. has leased a site 
at’ Riechn:ond, Mich., from the Pere Marquette 
railroad and will erect an elevator. 

Fred Welch has taken over the elevator at 
Flint, Mich. He has thoroughly overhauled his 
new property and is installing new machinery. 
M. Rife has leased the Jackson ele- 
vator at Circleville, Ohio. The elevator has been 
leased for the past year to the Crites Mill Co. 

O. F. Packard has sold his elevator business 
in Charlotte, Mich., and rented ‘his elevator at 
Chester, Mich., to the Belden Co. of Geneseo, 
inne 

—~. A. Morris has sold his interest in the ele- 
vator at Newcastle, Ind., and resigned his position 
as manager. J. R. Ulrich of Lynn, Ind., has suc- 
ceeded him. 

The Big Four elevator at Benton Harbor, Mich., 


Ind., 


zer 


Charles 


has been sold to Abe Becker for $700 and will 
be razed. The elevator has not been in use for 
several years. 


The elevator at Elsie, Mich., owned by Curtis | 


& Briggs, will go out of business. A short time 
ago the firm lost through theft a sum of $678.48 


in cash and checks. 

The Willey Mill & Elevator Co. of Venice, 
Ohio, has purchased an elevator at Bath, Ind. 
The company now has elevators at Fernald, 
Okeana, Peoria and Bath. 


Stemple Bros. Co. has purchased the elevator 
at Ada, Ohio, owned by Brewer Bros. The latter 
firm will continue to run their mill at Ada and 
their elevator at North Washington, Ohio. 

F. E. Kelsey has disposed of his stock in the 
Caro Elevator Co. at Traverse City, Mich., and 
resigned his position as manager. He will en- 
gage in the same business in some other town. 


The Daniels and Pickering Co. has been or- 
ganized at Middletown, Ind. to operate grain 
elevators. Capital, $40,000; directors: John C. 


Daniels, Charles J. Pickering and Frank Daniels. 

Lancaster Bros. & Co., who recently’ purchased 
the Vandalia elevators at Columbia City, Ind., have 
taken out the steam motive power and installed 
gasoline engines, with supply tanks outside of the 
building. f 

The West Middleton Mill and Blevator Co., has 
been incorporated at West Middleton, Ind., with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The directors are: 
BH, W. Phares, J. M. Middleton, C. R. Nesbit, W. 
F. Newby and J. W. Wimitt. 

McCray & Morrison of Kentland, Ind., have 
placed the contract with Fred Friedline for a 
25,000-bushel frame, iron-clad elevator, with con- 
crete foundation, at Ade, Ind. It will be equipped 
with Marseilles Combined Cleaner and Sheller, 
two 15x7 stands of elevator legs, rope drive, 
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hopper scale, with garner over scale. It will be 
run by steam engine located about 40 feet from 
the elevator. 

The Gale Bros. Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
have their new drier ready for operation very 
shortly, and expect to find it a valuable addition 
to their very complete plant. They have been 
operating the elevator at its fullest capacity ever 
since it started. 

John Boggs and C. A. Weldon of Circleville, 
Ohio, have entered into partnership to operate 
the Boggs’ elevator at Elmwood, Ohio. The ele- 
vator has been leased for several years past by 
Charles E. Groce. It was built in 1872 by Lemuel 
Roges, Mr. Boggs’ father, who operated it to the 
time of his death in 1898. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Kerrick Farmers’ Elevator Company is be- 
ing organized at Kerrick, Ill. 
The Standard Grain Co. has bought the elevator 
of Frank Supple at Dwight, Ill. 


J. A. Simpson will install an automatic weigher 
in his elevator at Bloomington, III. 


A farmers’ co-operative milling and _ elevator 
company has been organized at Mattoon, III. 


The Pontiac Farmers’ Grain Co. has been in- 
corporated at Pontiac, 1l., with a capital of $7,000. 


John Puett has traded his farm in Pike County, 


Ill., for J, E. Hawthorne’s elevator at Parnell, Ill. 
The Carlock Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated at Carlock, Ill., with a capital of 
$7,000. 
J. P. Sweitzer has disposed of his grain and 
feed business at Edwardsville, Ill, to Renner & 


Bitzer. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Coal Co. of Flanagan 
has been incorporated at Flanagan, Ill. with a 
capital of $15,000. 

The Lexington Elevator Company is putting in a 
new loading spout in the north end of its ele 
vator at Lexington, IIl. 

Geo. A. Starz has disposed of his interest in the 
elevator business of C. H. Ruple & Co., at Perdue- 
ville, Ill., to C. H. Ruple. 


Ralph Davis of Tazewell, Ill., has sold his store 
and grain business to Dan Kunce of Groveland, 
lll. Mr. Davis and wife will move to Denver, Colo. 


The Raven Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at. Raven, Ill., with a capital of $6,000. 
The incorporators are: William G. Smith, Joseph 
Ronwell, James A. Harhart. — 


The Paloma Elevator Co., Paloma, Ill., has com- 
pleted its elevator and the plant has been leased 
by Lohr & Lunymis, hay and grain buyers. The 
elevator has a capacity of 6,000 bushels and cost 
b3,000, 

B. J. Claggett has sold his grain elevator at 
Lexington, Ill., to the Rogers Grain Company. Mr. 
Claggett, who has been in the grain business for 
twelve years, now permanently retires from that 
business. 

The stockholders of the Cerro Gordo Grain and 
Coal Company held their annual meeting at Cerro 
Gordo, Ill., on February 5. The business of the 
concern was declared to be in a most prosperous 
condition. W. O. Peck was re-elected president 
and J. A. Hijer and William Vulgamott directors. 


M. C. Davenport has bought out the interest of 
his partner, I. C. Felger, in the grain, coal and 
implement business at Lovington, Ill. The new 
firm will be known as M. C. Davenport & Co. 
Mr. Felger will devote his time to his elevator 
business in Bement and Milmine, Ill., and certain 
land interests he has acquired in Canada. 


The firm of Quigg, Tanner & Co., grain mer- 
chants, and the firm’ of Quigg, Railsback & Co., 
grain merchants, both of Minier, Ill., have been 
dissolved. The former concern was composed of 
James F. Quigg, John F. Quigg and S. S. Tanner 
and the latter of the same gentlemen with 
James KE. Railsback and Rodney J. Mitchell. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Rowell, Ul, has 
purchased the office and good-will of the Shella- 
barger Elevator Co. at that place. The Shella- 
barger elevator was recently destroyed by fire. 
The Farmers’ Company is now the only grain con- 
cern at Rowell. The sale included office building, 
corn cribs and several lots, the consideration being 
$2,500. 


J. F. Humphreys & Co. have purchased Ike 
Livingston’s elevator property at Bloomington, III. 
The elevator is one of the old landmarks of the 
city and for many years was operated by E. H. 
Rood, at one time mayor of Bloomington. The 
new owners will tear down the present buildings 
and erect a modern warehouse on the site. Frank 
Supple, who has been connected with the elevator 
for twenty-three years, has opened an office in the 
town where he will conduct his general brokerage 


, vator. 


business and look after the interests of the ele- 
vators he owns at Twin Grove and Ogden, III. 


Secretary S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, announces the following 
changes of Illinois grain dealers between Feb- 
ruary 4 and March 1: J. E. Eckhart & Co. suc- 
ceed J. E. Eckhart & Son, at Benson; Rogers 
Grain Co. succeeds Claggett Bros. at Lexington; 
Elmore. & Lemmon (mail to Ashland) succeed 
Greenleaf & Co. at Hillsview and Drake; H. W. . 
Riley succeeds L. R. Smith & Co. at Sullivan; 
Merritt & Wierman (Dwight) succeeds W. L. 
Merritt at Nevada; Wm Rich succeeds O’Hara, 
King & Co. at Congerville; Bailey Bros. & Kear- 
ney are in business at Lanton, a new station on 
the Wabash, between Hammond and Lovington. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, 

A. & J. H. Myers have sold out their grain busi- 
ness at Ansonia, Kan. 

The grain and hay firm of Mason & Sullivan, 
Sedalia, Mo., has been dissoived. 

H. R. Arnold has succeeded C. F. Hays in the 
coal and grain business at Albert, Kan. 

S. F. Blythe has succeeded to the grain busi- 
ness of Blythe & Patton at Blue Springs, Neb. 


The O. F. Peters Grain Co. has installed a 
Hall Grain Distributor in its elevator at Yutan, 
Neb. 

E. M. Fitzgerald of Dana, Ind., has purchased 
W. A. Gardner’s interest in the elevator at Meri- 
den, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. of Merna, 
Neb., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. , 

The Updike Grain Co. has installed Hall Dis- 
tributors. in its elevators at Winnetoon and Iry- 
ington, Neb. : 

G. J. Harrison has purchased J. C. Mulfinger’s 
interest in Mulfinger & MHarrison’s elevator at 
Seward, Neb. 

The Ewart-Wilkinson Grain Co. has ordered an 
improved Hall Grain Distributor for its elevator 
at Rescue, Neb. 

- The Farmers Grain and 
incorporated at Humphrey, 
stock of $25,000. 

The W. J. Hynes Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb. 
has taken over the elevator of the MceConaughy 
Grain Co. at Harvard, Neb. 


Arthur Gilbert and Roy Bain of Tipton, Mo., 
have purchased the new elevator built by E. 
Hasenwinkle at Hughesville, Mo. 


E. A. Knapp has formed an incorporated com- 
pany, to be known as the H. A. Knapp Co., to 
carry on his grain business at Omaha, Neb. 


L. G. Chavey has purchased the Julian elevator 
at Julian, Neb., from L. L. Coryell. The elevator 
will be operated under the name of L. G. Chavey 
& Co. 

The Barker Grain Co. of Springfield, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators are: J. B. Russell, C. W. Barker 
and George T. Barker. 


C. E. Ord and J. M. Wright of Auburn, Neb., 
have purchased the Callen elevator at South 
Auburn and also the elevators at Rohis Siding, be- 
tween Auburn and Johnson. 

The elevator of the Deveraux Grain Co. of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., at Uehling, Minn., has been com- 
pleted. The building is 70 feet high and has 


Stock Co. has been 
Neb., with.a capital 


pix bins with a total capacity of 20,000 bushels. 


The Board of Trade of Wichita, Kan. has ap- | 
pointed a committee of five to formulate plans 
for the erection of a 1,000,000-bushel public ele- | 
It is proposed to expend about $150,000 
en the building. ‘ / 

The Heald Grain Co. has been organized to do 
a general grain business on the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. HE. E. Heald, formerly with the George 
A. Adams Grain Co. and the Von Dorn Grain Co., 
is the active manager. 


The Updike Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., has 
purchased the W. H. Ferguson line of elevators, 
seventy-five in number, all on the lines of the 
Burlington road and all in Nebraska except one 
at Fort Morgan, Colo. These elevators are said 
to have been handling about ten million bushels 
of grain, which has practically all gone to the 
Kansas City market heretofore. 

W. L. Taylor has organized a new company 
to handle the business of the old Taylod Grain 
Company and the Gyrator Mill, at Topeka, Kan., 
now in the hands of W. E. Sterne, the receiver 
appointed by the Federal Court. The new com- 
pany will be known as The- United Milling and 
Grain Company and its capital is $300,000. A 
charter for the corporation has been granted 
by the state. It is understood that Mr. Taylor 
will be president of the new company. Follow- 
ing are the directors named in the application: 
James Brunton, New York; W. H. Foxhall, Cleve- 
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land; J. R. Wilcox, Topeka; H. Parker, McPher- 
son; W. J. Raymond, Cherryvale; W. L. Taylor, 
Topeka; E. A. Austin, Topeka. 

The Blodgett Grain and Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated at Blodgett, Mo., with a capital of 
$15,000. The incorporators are: B. F. Marshall, 
George Buchanan, Lorraine F. Jones, Benj. Gratz 
and Charles F. Browne. 


The Cavers, Von Dorn Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated at Omaha, Neb., to do business in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. The incorporators are J. E. Von Dorn 
and J. A. Cavers. The capital is $50,000. 

_ Two new elevators are in course of erection at 
Enola, Neb. The Hume-Robertson-Wycoff Co. of 
Madison, Neb., will operate one while the other 
is being built by Thomas Malone, the original 


settler at Enola. Mr. Malone has already one 
elevator in operation. 
Colburn Bros. have purchased the elevator 


on the Rock Island at McPherson, and will move 
it to Hilton, Kan. The bins have been torn out 
and the ceiling removed, prepartory to the opera- 
tion, which presents considerable difficulty on 
account of the height of the building. 


John W. Anderson, for seventeen years man- 


ager of an elevator at Holdrege, Neb., has 
bought the elevators owned by Titus Bros. at 
Funk, Sacramento and Pagan, Neb. The J. W. 


Anderson Grain Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000 to handle the new elevators. 
The incorporators are: C. A. Skoog, J. W. Ander- 
son, and C. Engstrom. 


The elevators, coal and grain business of the 
Torpin Grain Company at Colon, Nickerson, 
Crowell and Verdigris, Neb., have been sold to 
the Crowell Elevator Company of Blair. It is 
announced the Torpin Company sold because 
these towns are remote from their main lines, 
while being. located convenient to the Crowell 
Company’s headquarters. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


It is reported that a new grain firm will erect 
an elevator at Roanoke, Va. 


Dillard & King, grain merchants at Luling, 
Texas, have dissolved partnership. 

Knepper & Dillinger have leased the Chickasha 
Milling Co.’s elevator at Gotebo, Okla. 


Robert & McClellan have succeeded to the grain 
business of O. McClellan at Nardin, Okla. 


M. B. Gilbert has succeeded to the grain busi- 
ness of Gilbert & Black at Shawnee, Okla. 


Lewis & Keith have succeeded to the grain 
business of Prator & Keith at Magnolia, Ark. 


The H. H. Crouch Grain Co. of Waco, Texas, 
has been succeeded by the Crouch & Rowe Grain 
Co. 


The Wakita Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Wakita, Okla., with a capital 
of $50,000. 

The Coldwater Elevator Co. has been organized 
at Coldwater, Texas, by.Charles L. Leicht and 
others. Capital, $15,000. : 


The grain business of. Wm. Owens at Elgin, 
Texas, will in future be carried on under the 
name of Wm. Owen & Son. 


The Gulfport Grain and Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated at Gulfport, Miss., with a capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators are: J. F. Stuard, 
H. W. Foote, D. L. Mohler and J. A. Richardson. 

The Ilinoi ral_and_ Southern railways will 
build a conerete 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator at 
Nashville, Tenn. Three sites are at present under 
option and it is announced that the building will 
be completed in time for this year’s crop. 

The Roebrook, Josey Grain Co. of Kansas City 
has established a branch in Texarkana, Texas. 
The firm has a branch at Beaumont, Texas., in 
addition to its headquarters at Kansas City. 
W. C. Josey will be in charge of the new branch. 


Randels & Grubb, one of the oldest grain and 
coal firms in Enid, Okla., have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Randels has retired and Mr. Grubb will 
continue the business. They have a large line 
of elevators through the country. The change 
will not affect the business. 


The T. P. Spates Grain Corporation has been 
incorporated at Winchester, Va., to operate a 
grain elevator, store grain, etc. J. H. Savage of 
Kernstown, Va., is president and T. P. Spates 
of Winchester secretary and treasurer. The capi- 
tal stock is $10,000 maximum, $5,000 minimum. 

Fred Friedline will furnish plans, specifications 
and superintend the building of a 100,000-bushel 
cleaning and transfer elevator for T. B. Jones & 
Co. at Memphis, Tenn. The plans and specifica- 
tions for the various equipments will be ready 
for bids April 1. The equipment will include feed 
grinding machinery,- Invincible Cleaners, two 
100,000 Howe Hopper Scales, three automatic 


bagging scales. Power will be furnished by 
electric motors of three-phase induction type. 


The Hardin Grain and Elevator Company will 
let a contract for a 30,000-bushel crib elevator. 


The firm of J. R. Hall & Sons of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., bas completed a large elevator and ware- 
house at West Nashville, Tenn. The elevator is 
one of the largest in the city and is equipped 
with the most modern machinery. A cotton and 
hay warehouse is also projected by the firm. 
Messrs. Hall have erected several elevators 
throughout the state and are planning others, 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., lessees of the 
Southern Pacific Terminal Co.’s elevator at Gal- 
veston, Tex., has just placed an order with Hess 
Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicago, for a No. 
6 Hess Drier. 
els daily. The installation of the drier will give 
the Rosenbaum firm equal facilities with other 
houses at gulf ports already equipped for con- 
ditioning grain for shipment. 

Fred Friedline has the contract for furnishing 
and installing the elevator and milling machinery 
in a 25,000-bushel elevator for Cunningham Com- 
mission Co. at Little Rock, Ark. The equipment 
will consist of receiving and milling elevator, 
three 10x30 double roller mills, reels, packers, 
ete. Power will be supplied by three electric 
motors, which will receive current from the Little 
Rock Railway & Electric Co. 


EASTERN. 
Adolphe Milot is building an elevator at Taun- 


jfon, Mass. 
It is rumored that the Wabash will build a bigh 
Hy 


\elevator on the Niagara frontier. 

The Philips-Thompson Co. has completed 
new elevator at Wilmington, Del. 

Wade H. D. Warfield will build an elevator and 
storage warehouse at Sykesville, Md. 


John Coombs will build an elevator in connec- 
tion with his store at Nobleboro Mills, Me. 


C. Frank Kimball has built an elevator at 
Salem, N. H., in connection with his new grain 
warehouse. 

Alfred Perkins has bought out the grain and 
feed business of H. J. Courser & Son at Plymouth, 
N. H. 

John Shea, a well-known hay and grain dealer 
of Lawrence, Mass., will build a large grain ware- 
house at Andover, Mass. 


The foundation has been laid for the new boiler 
and engine house of the Annis Grain and Elevator 
Co. at North Londonderry, N. H. 


According to the Worcester (Mass.) Post the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is making extensive pur- 
chases of land at Worcester, Mass., and will erect 
a large hay shed and grain elevator there in the 
near future. 

The Ryan Elevator & Forwarding Company has 
been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y., to store, 
elevate and transfer grain, etc. The incorporators 
are: T. M. Ryan, C. C. Ryan and G. D. Gillson. 
Capital, $5,000. 

Cc. A. Ketchum & Co. are building an elevator 
at Salem, Mass. The house will be 100 feet long 
by 40 feet wide and wili contain nine bins, 22 
feet deep and 12 feet square. It is expected to 
complete the building by May 1. 

The Fulton Milling Co. has leased the rear part 
of Dows’ elevators ‘at Brooklyn, N. Y. It em- 
braces eight large and six small bins with a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 bushels. The elevating plant 
formerly occupied by the Fulton Milling Co. has 
been razed. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
Green Hlevator Co. of Wilmington, Del., was held 
on February 23. The retiring officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, Elijah Green; vice- 
president, George Green; secretary and treasurer, 
David McHenry. 

A water supply tank with a capacity of 100,000 
gallons has been erected by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Company to supply the automatic sprink- 
lers in its new elevator at Mystic Wharf, Boston. 
The tank rests on a skeleton steel structure which 
rises 250 feet in the air. It is spherical in shape, 
22 feet in diameter and 28 feet in height. 


The following is the personnel of the first board 
of directors of the $80,000,000 Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., the reorganized form of the Corn Prod- 
ucts, New York Glucose, Warner Sugar Refining 
and St. Louis Syrup & Preserving companies. The 
Standard Oil party is in control, with eight repre- 
sentatives out of a board of fifteen: President, 
E. T. Bedford; vice-president, W. J. Matheson. 
Directors—From the New York Glucose Co., E. T. 


its 


Bedford, F. T. Bedford, W. J. Matheson, W. H., 


Nichols, Thos. Gaunt, F. Q. Barstow, Charles Pratt, 
J. A. Moffatt. From the St. Louis Syrup & Pre- 
serving Co., R. W. Winterman. From the Warner 
Sugar Refining Co., C. M. Warner. From the Corn 


It will have capacity of 15,009 bush- 


Products Co., Joy Morton, W. J. Calhoun, Thomas 
Kingsford, C. H. Matthiessen, William Weaver 
Heaton. 


WESTERN. 


J. E. Jones has succeeded Irwin & Co. in their 
grain business at Oceanside, Cal. 


C. G. McKinley has sold his grain and hay busi- 
ness at Anaheim, Cal., to H. H. Gardner & Co. 


H. L. Inletch & Bro., grain-dealers at Trinidad, 
Colo., have changed the name of the firm to 
Inletch Bros. Grain Co. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Warehouse Co. has been 
incorporated at Davenport, Wash., with a capital 
of $10,000, fully paid up. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Kiona, Wash., are 
agitating the question of shipping grain in bulk. 
The difficulty of obtaining and the cost of sacks 
are much complained of. 


J. I. Keene is erecting a new wheat warehouse 
at Rock Island, Wash. The building will be 100 
feet long by 40 feet wide and will have a storage 
capacity of 60,000 bushels. 


L. M. Casey and Raymer Wardell of Seattle, 
Wash., are soliciting the sale of shares for a large 
terminal warehouse to be erected in Prosser, 
Wash., by the Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co. 


It is reported that the Pacific Grain Company 
is negotiating for the purchase of the Irving 
Dock at Portland, Ore., owned by the Northwest- 
ern Warehouse Company. The dock has a capac- 
ity for about 15,000 tons of wheat. 


The wheat growers of Eastern Washington are 
looking for a site for a $100,000 warehouse and 
elevator at some Puget Sound port. Mayor Isaac 
Ballinger of Cheney, Wash., has the matter in 
hand and is considering sites in the three ports of 
Seattle, Everett and Tacoma. 


John McCollough, a miller at Joliet, Mont., is 
arranging for the erection of a warehouse at 
Seattle, Wash., to be used by the farmers around 
Joliet. It appears the farmers do not find a 
ready market for their soft wheat and say they 
intend entering the oriental market, exporting 
their grain from‘ Seattle. 


The town of Quincy, Wash., which three years 
ago was part of the Winchester desert, is rapidly 
coming forward as a grain center. Two new grain 
warehouses will be built this year aud a fifty-foot 
addition made to the warehouse of the Wenatchee 
Milling Co. The amount of grain shipped from 
Quincy last year was between 200,000 and 300,000 
bushels and it is estimated that the wheat crop of 
1907 will be treble that of this year. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. of Walla 
Walla, Wash:, has decided to establish two 
terminal elevators on Puget Sound. One will be 
located in Tacoma and the other in Seattle near 
the mouth of the Duwamish River. The company 
has decided to purchase eight lots in Seattle at a 
cost of $40,000. At Tacoma a lease of a ware- 
house owned by the Northwestern Warehouse Co., 
with the accompanying machinery, has been pur- 
chased. The company has awarded contracts for 
nine elevators and will build more at an early 
date. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


F. G. Brooberg will build an elevator at Putney; 
SD: 


A farmers’ elevator 
at Henry S. D. 

A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Gwinner, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Fairview, S. D. 

A Mr. Gulso is organizing an elevator company 
at Blaisdell, N. D. f 

A farmers’ elevator company has been incorpo: 
rated at Arthur, N. D. 


Walker & Huyck have closed out their grain 
business at Casselton, N. D. 


A farmers’ co-operative elevator company has 
been organized at Granville, N.- D. 

W. M. Nodding of Parker, S. D., will build a 
new grain elevator at Napoleon, N. D. 

The Atlas Elevator Co. is carrying out extensive 
improvements in their plant at Brookings, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Walum, 
N. D., has decided to build another elevator at 
Walum. 


The Portal Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated at Portal, N. D., with a capital of 
$50,000. : 

The farmers in the vicinity of Wylie, N. D., have 
decided tc organize a company to operate an ele- 
vator and lumber yard. 


The Wilton Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Wilton, N. D., with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are: John A. Johnson, Painted 


company has been started 
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Woods, N. D.; Chas. O. Hansen, J. M. Thompson, 
Jacob Kilian, Wilton, N. D.; Oscar F. Johnson, 
Slaughter, N. D. 

A. A. Robinson, a Minot, N. D., grain merchant, 
has purchased Frank Roach’s elevators, located in 
Minot and Surrey, N. D. 

O. A. Major, president of the Farmers’ Exchange 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has organized a Farmers’ 
Elevator Co, at Glenburn, M. D. 

Gackle .& Ziegenhagel of Lehi, N. D., have pur- 
chased the line of grain elevators of the Wood- 
worth Co. at stations west of Kulm on the Soo 
line. 

The MeCaull-Webster Elevator Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has purchased 71 feet of track- 
age at Aberdeen, S. D., on the Milwaukee road 
north of the company’s yards. The yards will be 
ereatly enlarged as soon as possible. 

Andrews & Gage are contemplating building a 


large elevator at Montpelier, N. D., next spring, 
and it is said the Occident Elevator Co. of James- 
town, N. D., has also decided to build a house 


there. } 
The Sayre-Strong Grain & Mercantile Co. of 

Harvey, N. D., has, transferred.its store, elevator 

and machinery business to the Harvey Mercantile 


Co. The new corporation is headed by H. H. 
Phillips, who will be president and manager and 
will have active charge of all departments. A, J. 
Sayre and L. P. Strong, the principal stockholders 
in the old firm, have disposed of their interests in 


order to go to Canada. 

H. P. Hammer, Fred Beier and H. S. Halvorson 
of Cooperstown, N. D., have incorporated under 
the name of the Hammer-Halvorson-Beier Elevator 


Company, with a capital stock of $100,000. This 
new firm recently closed a deal whereby they 
became the owners of three elevators, one at 


Carrington, one at Edmunds and one at McHenry, 
N. D., and they expect to purchase more houses 
later on. Mr. Beier will move to Carrington and 
take charge of the elevator at that place and will 
have supervision over the others. 


CANADIAN. 
A large grain elevator is projected at Berlin, 
Ont. 
Tyvan, Sask., is to have two new elevators 


built this spring. 


A 40,000-bushel 
Weyburn, Man., 


The Alberta Milling..Co.. will erect a large grain 
warehouse at Edmonton, Alta. 


T. Long & Bro. will erect a large elevator and 


elevator is to be erected at 


this spring. 


wareliouse at Collmgwood, Ont. 

J. E. Vandenburg has started a lumber and 
xrain business at Daysland, Alta. 

The Rushton Lumber and Grain Co. has es- 
ablished a branch in Bawlf, Alta. 

The Northern. Navigation Co. has leased a 
500,000-bushel grain elevator at Sarnia, Ont. 
The Plewes elevator at Moosomin, Sask., has 


been leased by the Sutcliff, Muir Milling Co., Ltd. 
It is rumored that a Minnesota elevator com- 
pany will construct two elevators at Saltcoats, 
Man. fi 
The Langham Milling Co., of Langham, Sask., 
contemplates building an elevator in connection 
with its mill the coming summer. 
The Manor Farmers’ Elevator Co., Ltd., Manor, 


Man., has been organized and will build a 
35,000-bushel elevator this summer. 
A resolution has been adopted by the share- 


ders in the Tupperville Milling and Elevator 
. authorizing the directors to wind up the con- 


The old Northern Elevator on the water front 
at Toronto, Ont., has been sold and the building 
will be used for other purposes. It has been 
for some years. 
1e Canadian Pacific was reported to be dis- 
patching daily. during February three trains of 
25 cars each loaded with grain from the elevators 
at Fort William, Ont., for St. John, N. B. 
Application will be made at the current ses- 


sion of the Ontario legislature for an act incor- 
porating the Twin City Chamber of Commerce, 
for the purpose of establishing a grain and 
produce exchange at Port Arthur or Fort Will- 


iam, Ont. 
The inspector of grain at Port Arthur and Fort 


William, Ont., prepared statistics showing the 
distribution of the grain crop of 1905. The to- 
tals show that 40,982,787 bushels of wheat were 


shipped eastward, of which 29,763,905 were shipped 
almost exclusively to Canadian ports in Canadian 
bottoms, and 11,212,882 in U. S. bottoms to U. S. 
ports, against 27,091,092 and 2,822,302, respect- 


ively in 1904, and 28,160,976 and 6,532,049, re- 


spectively, for 1903. 

The Wetaskiwin Farmers’ Trading Association, 
Wetaskiwin, Alta., will erect an elevator at that 
point. 

Openings for elevators are reported at Hitch- 
cock and Fielding, Sask.; Wakopa and Dufresne, 
Man., and at Macleod, Alta. 


The Red Deer Mill & Elevator Co., Blackfolds, 
Alberta, contemplates establishing a line of 
elevators along the main line of the C. N. R., and 
also on the branches of the C. P. R. branches run- 
ning north and south from Calgary, at points with 
population enough to justify the erection of a 
35,000-bushel elevator, 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Co. have 
ppened their elevator at St. Boniface, Man. There 
are seven motors working in connection with the 
plant of the elevator, the power for which is 
supplied at present by the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Co. The company expects to have its 
large mill, which is being built 
with the elevator, completed by June 15. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. — 


The Bloomer Mill Co. 
at Bloomer, Wis. 

Elliott & Wasson will build an elevator at River 
Falls, Wis., this summer. 

A. D. Beaudreau will commence work 
elevator at Degraff, Minn., in April. 


De Wolf & Wells have closed down their ele- 
vator at Fairmont, Minn., for the season. 


is building an elevator 


on his 


The farmers in the vicinity of Waupun, Wis., 
have organized a farmers’ elevator company. 


The Omaha Railroad Co. is thoroughly over- 
hauling and repairing the elevator at Washburn, 
Wis. 

Farmers’ elevator companies are being organ- 
ized at Kiester, Bricelyn, Frost and Suckreen, 
Minn. 


Over $3,000 has been subscribed by the farmers |. 


in the vicinity of Danube, Minn., towards the 


erection of a farmers’ elevator, 


One of the Minnesota & Western Grain Com- 
pany’s elevators at St. James, Minn., is being 
torn down to be moved to another location farther 
west. 


James A. .Gould has purchased seven acres 
of land at Minneapolis, Minn., to be used by a 
new elevator. company. The sale was made at 


the rate of $2,000 an acre or $14,000. 


Frank Kingsbury of Heron Lake, Minn., is at 
the head of a company which has purchased a 
line of elevators and lumber and coal yards in 


Iowa. There are nineteen elevators and five lum- 
ber yards, with headquarters at Mason City, 
Iowa. ; 


Extensive improvements are being carried out 
at the elevator at Itasca, Wis. Nearly all the 
bins are, being remodeled and repaired, having 
got into bad condition from the fact that the 
wood of which they were constructed was green 
and wet and caused the sides to “dry rot.” 


Work has been commenced on the new Nye- 
Schneider elevator at Imogene, Minn., which will 
take the place of the one-recently burned. The 
new elevator will have a capacity of 20,000 bush- 
els, slightly more than the one destroyed. The 
burned grain was sold to August Sands for 
$150. 


A 150,000-bushel elevator is being built at Still- 
water, Minn., by the St. Paul & Pacific road, and 
also a large warehouse, which will extend 350 
feet between the railroad track and the water 
edge. The elevator will have stone foundations 
on the railroad side and heavy timber mounted 
on piles on the river side. The wheat can be 
taken directly from the car and spouted into 
the barges, or vice versa. 


Hon. B. B. Sheffield has disposed of his inter- 
ests in the Sheffield-King Milling Co. to his part- 
ner, Mr. King. Mr. Sheffield will retain the Mor- 
ristown (Minn.) mill and will devote his time 
largely to the elevators in which he is interested 
and which consist of sixty-seven country houses 
and the large “K” elevator at Minneapolis. The 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. will be carried on by 
Mr. King under the same name. 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm, Minn., 
has decided to build twelve new elevators on 
the line of the C. & N.-W. Railroad, to meet the 
demand for wheat to keep the Eagle Mill in 
operation. The elevators will be built in the fol- 
lowing towns in South Dakota; MHecla, Colum- 
bia, Mansfield, Rocknam, Lebanon, Raymond, El- 
rod, Hitchcock, Wesington, St. Lawrence and 


in connection 


Miller, and Porter, Minn. Each of the elevators 
will have a capacity of 30,000 bushels of wheat. 

A new elevator is to be built at Greenland, 
Minn., to take the place of the Quirk house which 
was recently burned. 


IOWA. 
A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
at Lavinia, Iowa. ; > 
A farmers’ elevator will be erected at Lake 
City, Iowa. 
A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Boxholm, Iowa. 


A farmers’ co-operative elevator company is 
being organized at Hanford, Iowa. 


The elevator at Florence, Iowa, 
built and new machinery installed. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Roland, Iowa, 
have organized an elevator company. 


McCully & Son have purchased the grain busi- 
ness of J. Kirby at Des Moines, Iowa. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
by the farmers of riymouth County, Iowa. 


It is reported that Thos. Barton will erect a 
grain elevator at Elkader, Iowa, this spring. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Northern Grundy, 
Iowa, have organized an elevator company. 


The elevator of the Farmers’ Cereal Co. at 
Sloan, Iowa, vas formally opened on March 8. 


The farmers around Nashua, Iowa, are rais- 
ing subscriptions to build an elevator and coal 
depot. 

The Centennial Mill Co. of Avoca, Iowa, has 
bought the property of the Des Moines Elevator 
Co. at that place, 


The Younglove Construction Co. has ordered 
a Hall Distributor for an elevator they are build- 
ing at Sloan, Iowa. ; 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Pilot Mound, Iowa, 
has made arrangements to carry on its business in 
the Thorngren Elevator. 


Close & Cooper have disposed of their elevator 
property at Garner, Iowa, to Charles Murphy, who 
will conduct the business in future. 


The Jackson Grain Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has bought out W. C. Addleman’s grain business 
at West Liberty, Iowa. Frank Evans has been 
placed in charge. 

A farmers’ co-operative elevator company has 
been organized at Allison, Iowa. It is proposed, if 
possible, to buy one of the elevators already in 
operation at that place. 

The old Van Patten & Frisbee Elevator at . 
Sheldon, Iowa, has been pulled down. The lum- 
ber will be used in the construction of an ele- 
vator to replace the one owned by the Button 
Elevator Co., recently burned at Inwood, Iowa. 


The Keystone Mercantile Co., Keystone, lowa, 
will build a new elevator this spring. New stock 
to the amount of $5,000 has been sold to 28 new 
members. The old elevator, purchased from L. 
Kimm, was found to be too small for the growing 
needs of the company. 


The Cooper-Von Dorn Elevator Company, which 
was organized some months ago to build an ele- 
vator at Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been dissolved. 
It is said that the plans fell through on account of 
the company’s inability to secure trackage on the 
Rock Island Railroad. Mr. Cooper has purchased 
the wholesale flour, feed and hay business of 
Droge Bros., at Council Bluffs. Mr. Von Dorn has 
not abandoned the elevator project and in part- 
nership with a Mr. Cavers has declared his inten- 
tion of erecting a 50,000-bushel elevator next 
spring. 


is to be re- 


OUR CALLERS 


{We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator inter- 
ests during the month.] 


W. Cook, Loco, Colo. 

D. C. Summers, Dallas, Texas. 

Edwin Kilburn, Spring Valley, Minn. 

L. D. White, secretary, The Beall Improvements 
Co., Decatur, Il. 

A. C. Barbeau, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Hanna, manager, Montreal Warehouse 
Co., Montreal, Canada. 

D. K. Rinehart, president, Ottawa Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Ottawa, Kan. 

H. J. Tepper, representing Richardson Scale 
Co., New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. Ebert, Louisville, Ky., representing Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Co., Moline, Ill. 


secretary The §S. Howes Co., 
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THE EXCHANGES 


Option trading has been resumed on the floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Work has been started on the new half million 
dollar grain exchange in Winnipeg. 

H. S..Herring has succeeded Fred Muller 
secretary of the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


A few memberships are available in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, with the price at 
$4,600. 


John A. Costello has been reappointed inspector 
and weigher of grain for another year at South 
Bend, Ind. 


The new Corn Exchange at Buffalo, N. Y., will 
commence business on April 1. Fred E. Pond is 
the secretary. 


W. T. Morphy, assistant secretary of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, has resigned his position to en- 
gage in mining. 

A total of twelve new members were added to 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange during the 
month of February. 


The directory of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has disapproved of the petition for abolishing 
one-sixteenth fluctuations in grain prices. 

Of the three hundred seats on the Grain Ex- 
change of Winnipeg, 240 have been sold and an 
offer has been made for the remaining sixty at 
$2,500 a seat. 


The grain committee of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade has advanced the rate for car inspec- 
tion from 25 to 35 cents. The rule went into 
effect from March 1. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has passed 
a commission rule charging all non-members one- 
eighth. A membership on the Board was sold 
last month for $3,500. 

The price of membership on the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade shows a marked increase. _A bid 
was made on February. 27, of $2,400, the last sale, 
ten days previous, being $2,050. 

At the annual meeting of the Superior (Wis.) 
Board of Trade, T. J. Roth was. elected president; 


as 


Charles A. Erhart, first vice-president; G. B. 
Hudnail, second vice-president, and. A. N. Leirt, 
secretary. 


Hornblower & Weeks, an old-established bank- 
ing and stock firm of Boston and New York, have 
purchased a membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. They will establish a grain department 
at both the former cities. 

The cement annex of the burned Peavey Ele- 
vator at Duluth has been declared irregular by 
the Board of Trade, as the destruction of the 
elevator has left it without suitable means for 
receiving or shipping grain. 

The grain inspectors, grain weighers, track sam- 
plers and apprentices of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce have been reappointed for another 
year. Charles McDonald Jr. is chief inspector 
and J. A.. Hagerman is chief weigher. 

The rumor that the New York Produce Ex- 
change and the Consolidated Exchange intended 
to amalgamate is denied. The basis of the rumor 


‘appears to be in the fact that the latter organiza- 


tion is negotiating for a portion of the Produce 
Exchange floor. 


The Buffalo Corn Exchange is considering a 
plan to provide means for admitting the members 
of the grain and flour trade who are not willing 
to put up $1,000 at the outset. It is suggested 
to reduce the shares to $100 and not ask any 
member to take more than one of them. 


Two memberships on the Chicago Board of 
Trade changed hands on February 27 at $3,750 
and one at $3,775 net to the buyer. This was a 
reduction of $25 and $50 from the recent high 
price. A week later the price reached $3/900, but 
a slump occurred afterwards and prices dropped 
below $3,000. 

The receipts of grain on-the track at Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the first two months of the year were 
40 per cent larger than those of a similar period 
during the last ten years. The total number of 
cars weighed by the inspection department of the 
Chamber of Commerce last year was 41,695, as 
against 33,776 in 1904, 


The grain and flour section of the Toronto 
Board of Trade has passed. a resolution urging on 
the Dominion government the desirability of offer- 
ing liberal terms for the annexation of Newfound: 
land and the West Indies to Canadian confed- 
eration. The resolution pointed out that the 
annexation of the West Indies would give Canada 
tropical fruits and would encourage Newfoundland 

UT 


to come in by supplying a good market for fish 
as well as the market for flour and agricultural 
products of the rest of the Dominion. 


George W. Carr, for twenty years grain buyer 


for the Gambrill Manufaciuring Co. of Baltimore,’ 


Md., has been appointed assistant grain inspector 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

All grain loaded and unloaded at the Belt Ele- 
vator, St. Louis, Mo., has been supervised since 
February 19 by the department of weights of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. The fees 
of the department are 25 cents per carload and 


50 cents per car unloaded is deducted by the 
P. P. Williams Grain Co. 
The following board of examiners was ap- 


pointed at the Montreal Board of Trade meet- 


ing on February 23. Inspection of flour and 
meal.—A. E. Gagnon, R. W. Oliver, J. E. Hun- 
sicker, H. W. Raphael, Lionel J. Smith. Inspec- 


tion of hay.—F. W. Lynch, Jas. McDonell, Joseph 
Quintal, Joseph Bisaillon, John Scott. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the St. Louis Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. Mr. Smith succeeds D. R. Whitmore, 
who has not, however, severed his connection 
with the Exchange, for which he has been a 
faithful and valuable worker for forty years. 


The directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change are considering the raising of the redeem- 
able rate of deceased members’ certificates. The 
idea is to increase the value so as to make it 
a form of insurance which would raise the value 
of a membership on the Exchange in the estima- 
tion of the present members and of outsiders. 


The directors of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
adopted a resolution at their meeting held on 
February 27, condemning the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company for “the injury in- 


flicted in discriminating against this market and } 


the welfare of Omaha in making lower rates on 
grain from Kansas City than from. Omaha to 
Atlantic ports.” 


The Toledo Produce Exchange has amended its 
commission rules as follows: Rate on grain fu- 
tures, one-eighth, or a dollar and a quarter a 
thousand to everybody, on two thousand lots or 
over; single thousands a quarter. When grain 
is taken in on contracts and resold here, the 
rate is quarter cent on all lots. Heretofore it 
was half cent on less than ten-thousand-bushel 
lots. Seed rates are unchanged. 


The board of directors of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at a recent meeting, established 
an Inspection Bureau, which will have entire 
charge of this department. A committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of H. H. Hill, chairman; O. G. 
Fetter, H. W. Brown, C. B. Murray, to draft 
rules for the government of the Bureau, on the 
questions of employing inspectors, as well as 
chief inspector, fixing salaries, etc., ete. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has adopted an 
amendment to the rules making it imperative to 
charge not less than 5 per cent on all advances 
made on consignments to the Chicago market. 
As an inducement to the country shippers to send 
consignments some of the commission houses have 
been advancing money to their customers without 
charging them interest. The rule has been passed 
to put a stop to this method of securing business. 


The appointments on the grain committee of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange made by 
President King early in February, have been 
confirmed by the directors in spite of the oppo- 
sition of many of the members. The objection 
centered on the dropping of the names of E. L. 
Rogers and James B. Canby, who had been for 
many years active members of the law commit- 
tee. It was said that these two names were 
dropped on account of their opposition to the 
management of the investigation of the charges 
of discrimination brought against the Keystone 
Elevator Company recently. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has promulgated 
a new rule, taking effect from March 1, making 
the minimum rate on transactions in futures in 
grain for regular delivery one-fourth cent per 
bushel, with further provisions for rates to mem- 
bers, and other special features governing the 
handling of the business; the rule provides also 
that a charge for sampling must be made to 
shippers on all grain handled on consignment, 
but this is construed to apply only, to second 
or official samples. Subsequently an amendment 
was offered providing that the charge of sampling 
against consignments be eliminated. 


TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP. 


A circular has been issued by George Had- 
rill, secretary of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
requesting the members to use their’ influence 
towards the augmenting of the membership of 


that institution, both because of the desirability 


of improving its financial position and increasing 
its influence. In 1887 the membership numbered 
1,362 and at the close of 1905, had fallen to 976. 
The council is directing its efforts to secure a 
membership of 2,000, which it considers a very 
modest figure for a city of the size of Montreal. | 


CARLOADS DEFINED. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has passed amend- 
ments to the rules permitting the charging of 
5 per cent interest on drafts drawn against con- 
signments of grain, and defining carloads of grain 
and seed as follows: Carload of wheat, corn, 
rye and barley, 1,000 bushels; oats, 1,500 bush- 
els; flax seed, 625 bushels; other seeds, 30,000 
pounds. 


COMMISSIONS AT MILWAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has 
passed an amendment to its cash commission 
rules on grain, whereby outside members of the 
Chamber and those gaining membership after 
March 1, will not be allowel the one-half com- 
mission rate in future. It also provides that mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapo- 
lis and the Board of Trade of Chicago will be 
granted the same cash commission rebates as 
are now: enjoyed by local active members of the 
Milwaukee body, 


NEW SHIPPING RULES. 


At a meeting of the board of managers of 
the Pittsburg Grain & Flour Exchange held 
February 3, the following interpretation of the 
terms, “immediate,” “quick” and “prompt” ship- 
ment were adopted: 

Immediate shipment shall mean within 
business days after date of sale. 

Quick shipment shall mean within five business 
days after the date of sale. 

Prompt shipment shall mean within ten 
ness days after the date of sale. 

Where no shipping time is given, prompt ship- 
ment be applied. 


three 


busi- 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES CONDEMNED. 
In the twentieth annual report of the Boston 


Chamber of Commerce, just out, it is pointed 
out that Boston is now the second port of the 
country on combined values, taking the place 


of New Orleans, and that of the aggregate gain 
of $25,728,809 for Boston last year over 1904, $19,- 
797,850 is credited to imports and only $5,931,459 
to exports. Contrasted with ‘Boston’s small ex- 
port gain, is Baltimore’s gain in exports for the 
year of $19,416,071 and Galveston’s increase of 
$23,142,480. 

“These figures’ says the report, “demonstrate 
most conclusively the burden under which we 
labor in our efforts to compete with the differen- 
tial freight rates enjoyed by Southern Atlantic 
and Gulf ports on grain and its products carried 
for export.” 

The report, in the interest of Boston, calls 
“for the total abolition of this differential and an 
entire equality of eastbound rates with the most 
favored of the Atlantic seaports.’’ Attention 
is drawn to the fact that “not a single full cargo 
of grain was loaded out of Boston in 1905, while 
ship after ship came into port and proceeded in 
ballast to Southern Atlantic ports to load out- 
ward.” 


The Toledo Salvage Company bought the stock 
of grain that was lost in the Union Elevator fire 
at St. Louis last week. The stock amounted 
to 370,000 bushels of grain, mostly all wheat. 


Mexican millers are now depending entirely 
upon the American wheat. It is estimated that 
already about 500 carloads of the staple have 
been imported, and that at least 400 carloads 
more will be required to supply the market until 
the new crop arrives, which will be in the early 
days of June. 

The insurance rate on the Vandalia elevators 
at Columbia City, Ind., has been lowered’ on 
account of a change in the motive power. The 
steam engine has been replaced by a gasoline 
engine, the tanks for which are located some 
distance from the building. The elevators were 
recently acquired by Lancaster Bros. 


The Maine Agricultural Experiment Station is 
now sending out Bulletin 122 on Experiments 
in Orchard Culture. It is the second report of 
the work which is being .conducted under the 
direction of Prof. W. M. Munson on the farm 
of Mr.. Chas. S. Pope, Manchester, Maine. The 
first report was published in Bulletin 89 of the 
Station. The bulletin includes a discussion of 
cultivation and mulching as methods of treatment 
for orchard lands; stable manure compared with 
concentrated fertilizers; the Fisher formula, or- 
chard renovation, top-grafting of orchards, and 
the effect of cultivation upon the keeping quality 
of apples. 
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C. J. Cummins, grain broker of Columbus, Ohio, 
recently filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


F. H. Babcock, recently of Chicago, has engaged 
in the cash grain business at St. Louis, Mo. 


Cc. L. Dougherty, grain shipper of Chicago, left 
with his family early in March on a trip to 
Honolulu. 

R. W. McKinnon, of Logan & Bryan, returned 
to Chicago March 1 from a two months’ tour 
through Europe. 

W. W. Granger, manager of the Union Grain 
& Hay Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, returned Marche 6 
from a visit in the South. 

W. H. Chambers, general manager of the Peavey 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, is enjoying a vacation 
at Long Beach, Cal. 

E. L. Glaser, president of Rosenbaum Brothers 
of Chicago, left Chicago with his family on March 
8 to spend two weeks at Lakewood, N. J. 

Samuel Phillips and D. H. Lipsey, formerly with 
the cash grain department of McReynolds & Co., 
Chicago, have gone with G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 


Henry G. Campbell, recently with Armour Grain 
Co., has succeeded E. H. Bingham as Chicago 
representative of Parker & McIntire of New York. 


Henry Parker, Chicago, is dangerously ill and 
on March 9 ordered his open trades transferrea 
as a precaution against possible serious conse- 
quences. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by 
M. L. McMinn, formerly a grain broker at Supe: 
rior, Wis. Liabilities are filed at $35,000, with 
no assets. 

Arthur W. Cutten, formerly with A. S. White, 
and C. F. Hanson, formerly with McReynolds & 
Co., will act as principal brokers for the Marfield- 
Griffiths Company in wheat and corn. 


Cc. E. White, who was for ten years the prin- 
cipal broker in the wheat pit for the old firm of 
Schwartz, Dupee & Co., Chicago, has engaged in 
a similar capacity with the Peavey Grain Co. 


The Duff Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., will put 
their elevators in good commission this spring, 
having employed a man to superintend construc- 
tion work on new houses and remodeling old ones. 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. of Chicago has 
leased the I. C. Central Elevator “E” at New 
Orleans, La. The elevator has a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels and is one of the largest ele- 
vators in the South. 


Samuel Hazelhurst, a broker of Chicago, failed 
to meet his balances at the clearing house March 
8 and was forced to suspend. The liabilities were 
estimated at about $5,000, with assets amounting 
to about half that sum. The suspension was at- 
tributed to the slump in wheat. 


George M. Patch has been admitted to partner- 
ship in the firm of Knight & McDougal, with 
whom he has been associated since that house 
succeeded to the grain business of Otto HE. 
Lohrke & Co. Mr. Patch is well known among 
local warehousemen and was a member of the 
old firm of Carrington, Hannah & Co. 


Arthur R. Sawers of Chicago was made a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade Clearing 
House on March 1. Mr. Sawers has, always 
cleared his own cash business since opening his 
zrain office last year, and speculative business 
has increased sufficiently to warrant his becom- 
ing a member of the clearing house. 


R. W. Cassell & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have had their license canceled by the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, due, it is 


stated, to the numerous complaints which had 
been received alleging failure on the part of the 
Minneapolis company to make proper returns and 
settlements on consignments of hay received 
from country shippers. 


Ware & Leland of Chicago and New York have 
opened an office at 910 Franklin Avenue, Houston, 
Texas, which will be in charge of R. C. Tipps. 
The Houston office will have direct wire connec- 
tions with all principal grain exchanges and 
every modern facility will be used in handling 
the business of the house. Mr. Tipps, the local 
manager, is thoroughly informed on all the de- 
tails of the cotton and grain brokerage business, 
and was recently connected with De Buys & La 
Bonisse, resigning to go with his present firm. 


In a test of 40 varieties of oats at Purdue ex- 
periment station, Indiana, last year, the largest 
yield both in bushels and pounds per acre, was 


shown by the “Sixty-Day”’ variety. The yield 
was 81 bushels, weighing 32 pounds per bushel, 
a total of 2,592 pounds per acre. The heaviest 
weight per bushel was 387 pounds, which was 
reached by the “Black Prolific,” but its yield 
per acre was only 51 bushels. 


ELEVATOR ASSESSMENTS IN 
KANSAS. 


In view of the lack of uniformity in the prac- 
tice of assessing elevator property in Kansas, 
where each assessor seems to be a law unto him- 
self, Secretary Smiley, in a recent bulletin to the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, publishes the 
following opinion by a Topeka firm of attorneys 
upon the law: 

“An elevator operator is a merchant within the 
meaning of Sections 7541 and 7542 of the General 
Statutes of 1901, and the property should be as- 
sessed in accordance with the provisions of those 
two paragraphs. The paragraphs read as follows: 

““BEyery person, company or corporation who 
shall own or hold, subject to his control, 
personal property within the state which shall 
have been purchased with a view of being sold 
at an advance price or profit, or shall have been 
consigned to him for the purpose of being sold, 
shall be held to be a merchant, and when such 
person shall be required, according to the pro- 
visions of this act, to make and deliver to the 
assessor a statement of his personal property, he 
shall include in such statement the value of the 
personal property appertaining to his business as a 
merchant, and in estimating the value cf such 
property he shall estimate the average value of 
such articles of personal property which he shall 
have had in his possession or under his control 
during the year next preceding the first day of 
March preceding the time of making such state- 
ment, or during that portion of said year which 
he may have been engaged in business. 

“In order to arrive at the average value of 
such property he shall estimate the amount on 
hand as nearly as may be in each month in the 
preceding year, or such portion thereof as he may 
have been engaged in such business, then add the 
several monthly estimates, and divide the aggre- 
gate by the number of months he may have been 
engaged in business. No consignee shall be re- 
quired to list for taxation any property consigned 
to him for the mere purpose of being forwarded.’ 

“Tt will be noticed that the statute fixes no par- 
ticular day of each month from which he shall 
take the amount of grain on hand for the purpose 
of making his estimate. He may, therefore, take 
any day, using the same day each month in which 
he was engaged in business, and divide the sum 
by the number of months he was in business for 
that year, and the result will be the value of the 
taxable property. 

“It is suggested that in some localities the 
amount of taxable property has been ascertained 
by taking the whole amount of grain handled dur- 
ing the year and dividing that by the number 
of months the operator has been in business. 
This is very far from the intent of the law, and 
would make the taxes alarmingly high.” 

The following is an example of the way of 
arriving at an average valuation: 


Stock 
Purchases, Shipments, on Hand, 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Mian Cheer. se errr eae 6,000 4,000 2,000 
AD Til ene Sei eee ge 7,000 8,000 None 
May ae dtaes cae drs, ena 10,000 8,000 2,000 
JUN Giecqsrey. Seay hence 9,000 11,000 1,000 
JULY. Week en eee cree 5,000 4,000 1,000 
(AUIRUSES G Saivtaateroe keys 8,000 6,000 2,000 
September enw. ae 1,000 5,000 2,000 
OCtobershe sae reponk ke 6,000 4,000 2,000 
INOMem Der eee 5,000 4,000 1,000 
Hecembery-qpyececunc 8,000 6,000 2,000 
Vanuarveuneerced ser 2,000 14,000 None 
Hepruaryieeascsnee eee 8,000 2,000 1,000 
Ota) Peynercsuac odsicrs 76,000 76,000 16,000 


Total stock on hand, 16,000 bu., divided by num- 
ber of months in a year, gives 1,333 bu; at an 
average of 60c per bu., the total valuation is 
$799.80. Add valuation of elevator property, which, 
divided by three, will give the total taxable prop- 
erty. 


Frank Prouty, secretary of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has been appointed terri- 
torial grain inspector, 

The Great Northern Good Seed and Soil train 
started from Larimore, N. D., on March 12, on:a 


ten-day itinerary. The speakers will include: 
Professor Thomas Shaw, St. Paul; E. BE. Kauf- 
man, superintendent of the farmers’ institutes 


in North Dakota; A. L. Bolley, North Dakota 
Agricultural College; O. O. Churchill; G, A. 
Hoverstad, superintendent of the experimental 
station at Crookston, and A. W. Lichard. 


any 


HAY AND STRAW 


F. H. Harter has sold his hay business at 
Yates Center, Kan., to Wm. Millson. 


Henry Herboth has purchased the hay business 
of Bernard Jacobs at Uniontown, Wash. 


Munn & Bell have succeeded to the hay busi- 
ness of Hanger & Munn at Des Moines, Iowa. 


J. O. Ellison & Co. have purchased the hay, 
grain and coal business of C. H. Cox at Ipswich, 
Mass. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Chas. D. Horst, hay merchant of 
Orrville, Ohio. 

Michael Seiler, dealer in hay and feed, in New 
York city, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities, $22,463, and assets, $2,925. 

A large quantity of hay was destroyed by fire 
on February 19, in the wholesale grain house of 
A. C. Wooley & Co., at Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 


Fausdick & Blackman have started a wholesale 
hay business at Des Moines, Iowa, under the style 
of the Des Moines Hay Commission Company. 


One of the large hay warehouses of the 
Lathrop Hay Co. at Hollister, Cal., was burned 
last month, involving the loss of 2,000 tons of 
hay. 

The mild winter has caused the bottom to fall 
out of the hay market in North Dakota. At Grand 
Forks the storage room is all filled up and ship- 
ments of hay have had to be held back. 


The Lucern Products Co., of South Omaha, 
Neb., contemplate raising the capacity of their 
plant from 100 to 200 tons per day. The company 
manufactures stock food made from alfalfa and 
molasses syrup. 

Sherman B. Townsend has retired from the 
firm of N. A. Fuller & Co., commission hay deal- 
ers of New York. The business will be carried 
on under the same name by N. A. Fuller, the 
remaining partner. 


The Raymond P. Lipe Co: of Toledo, Ohio, sent 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, now Mrs. Longworth, a 
bale of their Cresceus brand Ohio timothy hay, 
last month. The hay was grown on the Will 
Adams Farm in Lucas County, Ohio. 


Alfalfa has won yet a new territory in the 
vicinity of Vacayille, Cal. Two years ago two or 
three acres were planted by John Caughy and the 
experiment proved so satisfactory and profitable 
that this spring between 150 and 200 acres will 
be planted with this grass. 


Hay growing last year proved a profitable un- 
dertaking for George Parrot of Deer Lodge Val- 
ley, Mont. He received $50 an acre for 320 acres 
in the district affected by smoke from the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining and the Washie Copper 
companies in settlement of damages. In addi- 
tion, he was allowed the use of the land for two 
years without cost. On the remaining 160 acres 
of land, he raised an average of one ton of wild 
hay per acre, which he valued at $10, netting 
altogether $17,600. 


Clover and alfalfa are being grown more and 
more extensively in North Dakota. It has become 
apparent that the same process of cultivation that 
prevails in the Hastern states cannot be carried 
on in the North, as so far it has not been prac- 
ticable to continue a clover field many seasons, 
as after the second year it is liable to winter kill. 
At all the farmers’ institutes held in North Da- 
kota the past fall and winter some one or more 
farmers have reported on the success they have 
experienced in raising both clover and alfalfa. 


The impression that has prevailed in certain 
quarters, that tame grasses could not be culti- 
vated successfully in South Dakota, would seem 
to be controverted by the experience of Taylor 
Bros., who occupy the Grant Ranch, near Clear 
Lake, S. D. They raised and shipped over 1,000 
bushels of timothy seed last season, in addition 
to which amount a large quantity was retained 
for seeding purposes this season and for sale to 
the farmers in the vicinity. The farmers have 
also had good success in the raising of clover 
and alfalfa. 

Reports from New York deciare that not a 
dealer in hay has made any money this season. 
It has been one of the poorest in the history of 
the trade. A slight improvement began: at the 
opening of March. The inquiry was for the best 
grade. Medium, clover mixed and clover hay 
were a drug on the market. The western ship- 
pers are blamed for a bad break in the mar- 
kets. They got plenty of cars and rushed the 
stock in over the B. O. P. R. R. and other off 
roads. All the cars coming on the off roads 
must be lightered and in some instances the cars 
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cost as high as $20 a day. This condition made 
the receivers sell as quick as possible, and to 
do this the price was cut. 


Damage to the meadows from lack of snow 
has aroused some anxiety at Montreal, though 
it is believed no serious harm will result unless 
there should be a drop in the temperature to at 
least 4 degrees below zero. Up to the first week 
in March the export trade remained very dull, 
Liverpool being quoted 57s. 6d. to 59s. c. i. f. 
fer Canadian clover mixed, and London 57s. to 
58s. The supply for local wants was ample at 
about the same quotations, clover mixed being 
quoted at $5.00 to $5.50 ft. o. b. at country points 
and No. 2 $6.00 to $6.50 f. o. b. 


CINCINNATI HAY MARKET. 


J. V. Metzger & Company, Cincinnati, under 
‘date March 8, say of the Cincinnati hay market 
that: “The demand for No. 1 timothy, No. 2 
timothy and No. 1 clover mixed is excellent at 
the present time. We rather look for a con- 
tinuance of the demand for the better qualities 
of hay. Low grades are in slow demand and 
are selling very much below the higher grades 
of hay; in fact, we caution all our shippers to 
be very careful in buying anything below No. 
2 timothy and No, 1 clover mixed. There is 
so much of this hay that it is almost impossible 
to dispose of it at any price at times.” 


HAY AT ST. LOUIS. 


Daniel P. Byrne & Co., March 10: For the 
past two weeks receipts of hay have been very 
light—far short of the current demand. Around 
the holidays arrivals were heavy and forced a 
material break in prices, resulting in the storing 
of considerable hay in warehouses here. Ligny 
receipts of the past two weeks have enabled a 
cleaning up of warehouse stocks, as well as cur- 
rent track offerings, and to-day our market is 
practically bare of supplies. With the exception 
of No. 3 and poorer qualities, there is excellent 
demand for all grades of timothy, clover mixed 
and clover at strong prices. Advices from our 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio shippers indicate 
that receipts for the next few weeks will run 
light to moderate, account of bad country roads 
and spring farm work. The outlook is for firmer 
to higher prices and a good demand for all varie- 
ties of good feeding hay for a month to come. 


A POINT IN LOADING HAY. 


The most essential point in loading new hay, 
says a dealer, is to see that it is not loaded fiat 
—that is, with the flat sides of the bale up. When 
loaded this way, with the smooth sides of the 
pales together, no space is left for air, and as 
a consequence, it invariably heats. A  properly- 
loaded car has the edges or rough sides of the 
bales together. This allows air space between 
the bales, and always prevents danger of heat- 
ing. Do not try to load cars with the purpose 
of beating the railroad out of a few cents in 
weight. It’s much better to pay in excess of 
the actual weight if necessary, for the selling 
price of your hay will more than make up to you 
the excess freight expense. In putting up hay, 
it depends largely upon whom you ship to as to 
the size ef the bales. If you ship to small job- 
bers who deal almost exclusively with the retail 
trade of the city it is advisable to make the bales 
small, but generally the trade on the market will 
create as good a demand for 75-pound bales as 
for 60-pound bales.—Country Gentleman. 


HAY AT KANSAS CITY. 


The Woolsey-Hall Hay Co., Kansas City, Kan., 
March 9, say: The Kansas City market this 
season has been largely a car market. In De- 
cember and January the car famine was such as 
to put hay $1 to $2 per ton above its normal 
yalue. The few shippers who were fortunate 
enough to secure empty cars were benefited, but 
largely the damage far overruled the benefits. 
It is a well known fact that a hay man cannot 
secure cars when there is plenty of other goods 
to ship. 

About January first the situation changed. The 
grain shippers were not using so Many cars as 
during the holidays; farmers had finished gather- 
ing corn in Kansas, Nebraska and the Indian 
Territory and beets in Colorado; and as the high 
prices looked good to them and the numerous 
market reports urged them to ship, they appar- 
ently all turned loose at once and broke the 
market about $2 per ton on prairie hay and 
about $1 per ton on alfalfa and timothy; and 
the prices have remained at the bottom of the 
scale until the past ten days. 

Farm work is now in progress in many sec- 
tions of the hay territory, and this, together with 
muddy roads, has curtailed shipments, until at 
this writing the prices have advanced again 
about 50 cents per ton. 

We believe the amount of choice prairie and 


alfalfa in the country is very small, but there 
is plenty of the lower grades. Owing to the 
rainy harvest we had very little choice timothy 
this year; in fact, it is a difficult matter to se- 
cure even No. 1 on this market. In years past 
this market shipped thousands of cars of timothy 
hay, but this year we have had a very light 
shipping trade owing to the low quality of the 
hay. 


CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 


T. D. Randall & Co., Chicago, report, March 12: 
Receipts of hay and straw to-day 80 cars, market 
very strong on No. 1 and choice hay. Choice 
timothy selling at $12 to $13, No. 1 $10.50 to 
$11.50, No. 2 $9 to $10, lower grades very weak 
and selling from $7 to $8.50. We advise shipment 
of good hay. Rye straw $7 to $7.50, oat and 
wheat straw $5 to $5.50. Choice Kansas and JI. T. 
prairie hay $10 to $11, No. 1 $9 to $9.50, lower 
grades $7: to $8.50. Choice Iowa, Minnesota and 
Nebraska prairie hay $9 to $10, No. 1 $8 to $8.50, 
lower grades $6 to $7.50. Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin feeding prairie hay $5.50 to $6, packing 
hay $4.50 to $5. 


The Geo. Middendorf Co., under date March 
8, says: “The arrivals of choice prairie and 
timothy hay are very light and demand good; 
now is the time to let your hay come for- 
ward, and hay of above grades, or any other 
grade, will be sold at its top value. Sales to- 
day as follows: 

Choicemtimiothys shaiy sce dtele-isveiew sis $12.50@13.00 


IN OMe timo tb ya Way vor dsc muimenctoretes akee 10.50@11.50 
INOS mati MOUMY wna yeasts sclerts mielevaenars 9.00@10.00 
Good sound clover mixed hay....... 8.50@ 9.50 


No. 1 to choice Southwestern prairie 
hay 
No. 1 to choice Iowa and Minnesota 
prairie hay 


10.50@11.50 


10.09@11.00 


State-feeding prairie hay............ 6.00@ 7.00 
Pave kenr seca yas a eelsncusta orceree e.chieeoeeaee 5.00@ 6.00 
MaAMele mT yer SULA, were cus hisses welsh ater eae 2 6.00@ 8.00 
(AS TSE Wioveretlaetay ota cutie is) wesyet’o alison sate Besos ets 5.00@ 6.00 
IV Ge GasS LG Ward ais lecele «-atieiensicheveyenier ats leks 5.00@ 5.50 


Freeman Bros. & Co., Chicago, say, March 12: 
Bad roads are prevalent generally and will con- 
tinue for some time yet to come. This is an 
obstacle to the movement of hay and the small 
receipts and offerings have testified to this fact. 
Market has become more cleared of hay than it 
has been since last November and prices have 
reacted from 50 cents to $1 a ton during the 
last two weeks. Now is the time when condi- 
tions combine to make firm, higher markets that 
you should get your surplus stocks off. Don’t 
neglect this chance and hold your hay until it is 
easy to haul it, or easy to get cars, but make 
extra and constant efforts to get your hay off 
now. You may have to haul smaller loads and 
make more frips to fill a car, but you will be well 
repaid by the added price the hay will bring here 
during this month. The reserves of timothy in 
the country .are very large. Much of this is 
medium and common grade, Wisconsin especially 


having a large stock of common hay. This grade: 


of goods never sells well; it never brings as much 
as the shipper would like, and we can say to 
you that it will bring less this spring than it 
has for some years, owing to the unusually large 
amount of it and to the fact that it will be 
forced on the large cities even though prices 
break severely, for there is no need of the hay 
at home, and it must be shipped out to make 
room for new crops which are now rapidly ap- 
proaching consideration. 


THE HAY CROP OF 1905. 


Hay in 1905 maintained its record as one of the 
great tonnage producers of the nation, the yield 
having exceeded 60,000,000 tons. The record, as 
will be seen below, has been several times ex- 
ceeded since 1889, when the largest crop on rec- 
ord was made and when for the first time the 


yield exceeded 46,643,000 tons (1888). The rec- 
ord in tons since 1888 is therefore as follows: 
SS ON MRP ear Ome ares. lene tal ents enenticennatelpce te) acs 66,830,000 
DEOO o oo 4 ORR Es PRO occ ee REN 60,198,000 
A SOTA eM en aaa. Carel c tytceeait hay Were nie oa oe 60,818,000 
TUCKS 2 eNe tei eet MA Dineen Bivacit te tone esieyie) PR anlene eS 59,824,000 
ESOC eave antes he cca Meee ete Ri giac candies 65,766,000 
LS OD EA EN Ny Mee ita Ma eh nla atcnuh ene rater chiey'stc-vanahove 54,874,000 
USO Fyre eat estas atten iobauie,aia ect Wetegenctat anaes ce aind Sloe 47,079,000 
AISA YER foals tac eV Rcraed erica gee Saat 8 eee 59,282,000 
TERE dom aigle Blea hi AEP oe aN Oto coe OO Ee 60,655,000 
EL SO Seiwa Oh cy Re zona nesspe cemensiatanece aes cusig 66,377,000 
LOO ert ame aicrst cen cece dilt Neha ymetrac sme 3 an at ty 56,656,000 
OO Olas net cn neoate a tea iakavaverte eran eter tists: 6 we 50,111,000 
UO OME Mere peter, sot itet nasa 3 Arattyaiote teva sese decase in cone 51,044,000 
ODMR renee Rac gto ere ion wee iterates elokeavshena skausins 59,858,000 
TISSXORS! tate key cico een Recice) ROR POG (uci Re eecaeR eae 61,306,000 
HIL (Aimee ne eae) eA etelrs Wick Soapoemetedeialalig oy l'eau Mans 60,696,000 
TOI) soy Sea eR ens ea 60,531,611 


Divided by sections the crop of 1905 was pro- 
duced as follows (tons): 


ING 7o TOINEIENIGL BAA B ca col doi bomocene omiond 5,064,405 


North SAtlanticu states tetera anes ole kents 11,714,844 
Souths Atlantic mStatessmetacs sas wane 1,005,519 
The South, including Texas............. 3,026,975 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Iowa... .14,669,970 
Northwest 5,329,509 
SOUL WEST Minas a> cer betasiein Meter e eta ears 6,874,437 
Rocky Mountain states, including New 

Mexicop and ATizonanweriynnrerce sade 
Pacific Coast, including Utah and 

vada 5,942,212 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory.......... 493,648 


The states producing in excess 


3,224,822 


of a million 


tons each in 1905, are as follows (tons): 
Ib a eton 1 Ne Morea cor tahitian atic Bee 8 Rg en ae 1,408,061 | 
METI ONES Pam vemearn ra ea c chausth oie imei elas 1,163,580 
IMaSSACHUSCUES Genet, avterleyh aes ora tte tai caren: 1,163,580 
ING Y Ol Ka tse Bhrcen sh nae ldots in aru casos aig 6,132,933 
OTM S VV LA Mgee et eran teeta lene RTA SMe ie k 4,618,032 
(GLOOM ie na acted ee OMAR EC RES eae 3,921,753 
IVER CH aT AN ayasste ander terete, ciceat auch: 3,043,144 
Irv chiepm aktarc erectus py et mec eemGie MR Aare Tees 2,539,875 
DB OLS Ae ort: ttre tie arable Stennis sua alsa. 3,09, o20 
WHS CON'SIM alice eyes ick alee tn anty oestrone 3,221:989 
VEILING S O Lael ave. sists hes? tacya aes erach tag aaa Oeucute 1,502,314 
Iowa ati vagestinsdatemoon teen er sucunteutelee ta anar a al aia’ setae nhs 5,165,198 
IMSS OUTS Apatetche ctacu ete ale eastern sche cere 3,094,004 
EGAINSA SIPS alvctan weh ve sevat eta ounce ean acer ttecnanaiab thoes 2,726,979 
INGDTASK A: + Peraversik ne eleueh ciel siecle etoahaatera cance: 1,053,454 
COLORACO) eecaagat rants ikea Bo aecsaeekise pee ok 1,762,849 
UCAS sade es ocraiee Seay clcceat atone MISA Aslaeo 1,141,634 
dIGGEEH ONG an Mens Chetencioner othe ip SN CMEC ec eae aR era ae 1,185,648 
Califormiat Race wiser oacneysien oer eters: 1,413,886 


INCREASED ELEVATOR 
PACITY. 


CA- 


It is probable that North Dakota will see a 
large increase in its elevator and storage capacity 
for grain the coming season, the unprecedent- 
edly large crops of grain last year making this 
a necessity. This proper lack of storage facili- 
ties last year resulted in almost unheard-of con- 
dition of lack of room for caring for the large 
crops. While the average yield in North Da- 
kota has been equaled before, this has never oc- 
curred with so large an acreage under cultiva- 
tion. 

The northwestern part of the state, where this 
large increase in acreage has taken place, usually 
gives small returns from lack of moisture, but 
with weather conditions in that section nearly 
perfect last year, the deluge of ripened grain was 
the result, says the Minneapolis Market Record. 
The railroads were unable to handle the crop 
as thrashed and this made it necessary for the 
farmer to use every available place on his farm 
for storage, and as no farmer had storage ca- 
pacity enough, granaries and temporary bins were 
built in nearly every field by the side of the 
thrashing machine, until time could be had to 
haul the grain to market. The elevator capacity 
in the towns was soon taxed to its utmost and 
many temporary structures were raised by the 
the side of the elevators, in which the grain has 
been stored during the winter. It is said that 
the wheat so stored has kept well and much of 
it has now been stored shipped out. 

Where these conditions have existed during the 
past season, active operations are either under 
way or in contemplation to be ready to take care 
of the crop the coming season. 

A report from Stutsman County, North Dakota, 
gives one instance of the large increase in pro- 
duction last year. In 1905, Stutsman County pro- 
duced over 2,225,000 bushels of wheat or prac- 
tically 50 per cent more than the previous year, 
which was also a good crop year. Of oats, it 
is estimated the county raised 1,350,000 bushels, 
of rye, 46,500, of flax, 600,000. The farmers of 
this one county increased their wealth in grain 
and flax production approximately $2,617,000 in 
one season. Fi 

A Fessenden, N., D., report says Regan and 
Lyness have been busy this week elevating 20,- 
000 bushels of grain which they had in the large 
bin near their elevator. They built a “leg” or 
temporary elevator, and were just five days hoist- 
ing the grain into the house. There was a great 
deal of speculation last fall on how much waste 
there would be on the grain which was left out 
by the elevators this fall. On this lot there 


was not to exceed twenty-five bushels waste, 
which is a pretty good showing. 
Hubert T. Robinson of Minneapolis, Minn., is 


under arrest charged with using the mails to 
defraud. It is alleged the defendant, between 
January 15 and April 1, 1905, received through 
the mails between $35,000 and $60,000 on account 
of sales of grain, which were never consummated. 
In addition to this sum, about $75,000 was tied 
up in the mails. after Robinson’s arrest. It is 
charged that the business was carried on under 
the name of Edward A. Vaughn, but that Vaughn 
was really Robinson. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[Prepared especially for the ‘American Hlevator and 


Grain Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 


Bar.] 


Bills of Lading for Shipments Not Received. 


[he Supreme Court of Minnesota holds in a 
bran case (Swedish-American National Bank vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 105 Northwestern Reporter, 
69) that a carrier, even as to an innocent in- 
is not estopped by statements in a bill of 
its agents from showing that no 


dorsee, 
lading issued by 


egods, in fact, were received for transportation, 
unless, by its usual mode of doing business, it 
has given to its agents authority to issue bills 


of lading for goods not received. 

The court gives as reasons upon which this rule 
is based, that the liability of a carrier does not 
begin until the goods are delivered; that while 
pills of lading are symbols of the property therein 
described, and their transfer operates as a trans- 
fer of the property, yet they are not negotiable 
as bills of exchange and promissory notes are; 
henee the carrier may show, aS against a. bona- 
fide holder of a bill of lading, that it did not 
receive the goods named therein. The exception 


io the rule—that a carrier might adopt .a differ- 
nt mode of doing business by giving its agents 
authority to issue bills of lading for goods not 
received so as to render it liable in such cases 
to third parties—must be contrued with refer- 
ence to the rule adopted and the reason upon 


which it is based. So construed, the exception 
is limited to cases where the carrier, by its usual 


mode of doing business, gives to its agents au- 
hority issue bills of iading for goods not re- 
ived 
[he evidence in this case tended to show that 
ithe railway company adopted printed rules for 


onduect of its business, one of which was 
this 

“Receipts, bills of lading and live stock contracts 
must not be issued until entire shipment is in pos- 
session of the company, and the date shown 
thereon should be the date on which the shipment 
is completed;” 
that its general agent at Minneapolis never re- 
ceived any authority in any way from his supe- 
riors to depart from this rule; that it was cus- 
tomary for the agents in charge of the Minne- 
apolis office, where the bills of lading in question 
were issued, to sign bills of lading presented by 
shippers whom they knew to be reputable, with- 


out going out to ascertain whether the property 
{herein described was on the track or in the cars; 
that at the time the bills of lading in question 
were delivered the firm to whom delivered were 
large and reputable shippers, and the bills were 
signed by the agent for the reason that he as- 
sumed, because the shippers were reputable busi- 
ness men, that the bran had been delivered; and 
further, that the agent never signed any bills of 
] 


ing when he knew that the goods had not been 
delivered. 

Taking the most favorable view of this evidence 
for the plaintiff bank, which had made advances 
of the amounts of drafts attached to the bills of 
Jading, the court is of the opinion and holds that 
the evidence was not sufficient to sustain a find- 


ing to the effect that the railway company by 
ts mode of business gave to its agents authority 
io issue bills of lading for goods not received. 


shippers, it may be added, proved to be in- 


Quotations and Bucket-shops. 


It appeared from the avyerments of a complaint 
that for a period of ten years a telegraph com- 
pany, in the exercise of its charter rights and in 
conjunction with its other business, was engaged 
in buying the continuous quotations of prices 

grain and hog products of the Board of Trade 
of Chicago and selling the same at a fixed price 
fo such pérsons as desired them, until such quo- 
tations became necessary to the safe and success- 
ful conduct of business in such products, and such 
quotations and this method and system of gather- 


ing and supplying the same became impressed 
with a public interest. The company’s counsel, 
haweyer, insisted that a telegraph company is 
not a common carrier with respect to the pur- 


chase and sale of news, and that the facts alleged 
in the complaint were insufficient to impose upon 
the company a legal’ duty to supply the party 
here desiring same said market quotations. 

But, conceding the facts alleged as above stated 
to be true, the Supreme Court of Indiana says 
(Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. State on the 
relation of the Hammond Elevator Co. and an- 
other, 76 Northeastern Reporter, 100) that so long 


“mail, 


as the telegraph company, a quasi-public corpora- 
tion, continues in such business it must be sub- 
ject to such regulations as may be found neces- 
sary to prevent injury to such public interest. 
The law will not permit a telegraph company, 
under such circumstances, to enjoy a monopoly 
and to misuse its franchise by supplying such 
quotations to some and refusing them to others 
who are equally able and willing to pay for them 
and to be governed: by all reasonable rules and 
regulations. The facts alleged in the complaint 
make it plain that it was the duty of the tele- 
graph company to supply this party with the con- 
tinuous quotations of the Board of Trade without 
discrimination and upon the same terms exacted 
of others. 

At the same time, the court says, the require- 
ment of the Board of Trade, that every appli- 
eant for its continuous quotations shall, as a 
condition precedent to receiving them, obligate 
himself not to use the same for such illegal pur- 
poses as conducting a bucket-shop, is not an un- 
lawful discrimination meriting the condemnation 
of the court, but, on the contrary, is a proper and 
reasonable regulation, to which this court un- 
hesitatingly gives its approval. The mischief and 
evil consequences resulting to the state from the 
operations of the bucket-shop are almost beyond 
computation. It assumes an air of legality and 
respectability and insidiously ensnares many in- 
nocent victims before the public learns of the 
danger. Its nefarious practices are directly re- 
sponsible for innumerable bankruptcies, defalca- 
tions, embezzlements, larcenies, forgeries and sui- 
cides. It ought to be outlawed by statute, as its 
existence is a menace to society and its opera- 
tions immoral, contrary to public policy and il- 
legal. This court is unwilling that the Board of 
Trade of Chicago should be a more considerate 
guardian of the morals of: this state (Indiana) 
than its own courts; and, assuming the facts 
pleaded by the telegraph company to be true, the 
court unhesitatingly declares that no court, under 
the guise of requiring the performance of a duty 
by a public service corporation, should, either in 
violation of the contract pleaded or in its absence, 
compel the performance of acts vitally necessary 
to the continued operations of a bucket-shop. 


ARBITRATION DECISION. 


The following is the decision of the arbitration 
committee of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in the ease of Kelly Bros. & Co., Corwin, 
Kan., vs. Doggett Grain Co., McKinney, Texas: 

This controversy arises from the purchase by 
defendant and sale by plaintiff of two cars of 
wheat at 75% cents per bushel, f. o. b. point of 
origin. 

In the exchange of messages from which this 
contract resulted nothing was specified, referred 
to, nor even intimated, regarding any peculiar 
manner of making drafts against the shipment. 
Plaintiffs wired defendant: “Offering two cars 
Accursed Hazelton Culture (76) Tread car 
loaded.” Defendant replied: “Skeptic “Fort 
Worth, Texas, Affording Hazelton Accursed Cul- 
minate (75%) Tread quick Prodigy.’ Plaintiffs 
answered: “Book sale Affording Accursed Super- 
sede Hazelton Spaniel.” 

The exchange of the foregoing telegrams makes 
a complete contract, and thereafter neither party 
had any right to insist upon any other than the 
ordinary methods of doing business, except py 
subsequent mutual consent. When defendant 
wired plaintiff to ship immediately to Fort Worth 
two cars of No. 2 hard wheat, from Hazelton, 
Kan., at 75% cents, f. o. b., he specifically stated 
and stipulated the time of shipment, point of 
destination, quantity, quality, kind and _ price, 
all of which it was in plaintiffs’ power either 
to accept or reject, and any peculiarity in 
regard to making drafts against these _ ship- 
ments, in order to haye been binding, must 
have been specified at the time of and together 
with the other conditions enumerated, and no 
change in, addition io nor deduction from the 
original contract could thereafter be made with- 
out mutual agreement, 

In confirming this contract subsequently by 
the defendant alleges that he inclosed a 
printed notice instructing that, ““All drafts on us 
must be sent to the Collins County National Bank 
of McKinney, Texas, with specified instructions to 
hold for arrival of cars. These instructions must 
be complied with and form a part of contract of 
purchase.” This notice, the plaintiffs claim, was 
not inclosed with buyer’s confirmation. Be that 
as it may, it was not a part of the contract, be- 
cause it was not embodied therein; indeed, its 
existence was unknown to one party to this con- 
tract (the plaintiffs) until after the contract had 
been completed, hence they could not be bound 
thereby except by subsequent agreement. Further- 
more, plaintiffs’ first telegram plainly states that 
one car was loaded, and the evidence shows that 


this car was billed out and invoiced the day the 
contract was made, which of necessity would be 
prior to the receipt by them of any printed in- 
structions or requests of defendant. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as plaintiffs billed the grain 
per defendant’s instructions, it was the plaintiffs’ 
privilege, in the, aosence of any original pro- 
vision to the contrary, to make draft in the usual 
manner, i. e., by drawing upon defendant and 
making draft’ payable on demand, with bill of lad- 
ing attached, and it was the duty of defendant ,to 
pay such draft on presentation. Local conditions, 
or an alleged custom in some one locality, cannot 
be held to govern in contracts between parties in 
that locality and the world at large, except by 
specified mutual consent, and it is a rule of law, 
as well as an established custom of the trade, 
that where a seller makes a delivery of all, or 
even a portion, of the goods contracted, the buyer 
must accept and pay for same, either according 
to the contract or the general (not local) customs 
of the trade, and that failing to so accept and 
pay for such goods or articles immediately re- 
leases the seller from holding the property sub- 
ject to any subsequent orders of the buyer, en- 
titles him to immediately dispose of same to best 
advantage, forfeits all right of the buyer either 
to insist upon delivery of the property or to re- 
cover damages for non-delivery, and makes the 
buyer liable for any’ loss or damage incurred by 
seller on that account, and it has been so held in 
numerous instances by the supreme courts of vari- 
ous states. 

Byvidence ‘shows that plaintiff immediately resold 
this wheat, one car at 1%, the other at 2 cents 
per bushel loss. 

Therefore, this committee awards the plaintiffs: 


2c per bushel on car No. 27,220............. $25.74 
1144¢ per bushel on car No. 17,390........... 12.07 
Protest fees on draft refused by buyer...... 4.50 
Hxchange; shipment«soldiiso, bije.. «gout. ene 2.25 

$44.56 


And assesses the cost in’ the case, amounting to 
$5, against the defendant. 
Witness our hands this 21st day of February, 
1906. A. H. BENNETT, 
PERRY N. ALLIN, 
L. NOEL, 
Arbitration Committee. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CARRIERS. 


In the matter of the responsibility of the car- 
rier, buyer and shipper in case of goods sold on 
arrival draft terms and held at destination after 
arrival at the request of any for the convenience 
of the buyer or awaiting his acceptance, an opin- 
ion has been secured from the official counsel of 
the Millers’ National Federation by the directory 
of that body, which opinion the secretary pub- 
lishes, as follows: 


Unless otherwise agreed to, the goods remain at 
the seller’s risk until the property therein is trans- 
ferred to the buyer. Common law fixes the risk 
where the title resides. (Joyce vs. Adams, 8 N..Y., 
291-296; Brock vs. O’Donnell, 45 N. J. L., 441-448; 
McCandlish vs. Newman, 22 Pa. St., 460-465.) 

But when the property therein is transferred to 
the buyer the goods are at the buyer’s risk whether 
delivery has been made or not. (Terry vs. Wheeler, 
25 N. Y., 520, 524; Bissell vs. Baleom, 89 N. Y., 
275, 279; Wade vs. Moffitt, 21 Ill., 110, 112; Seckel 
vs. Scott, 66 Ill., 106, 108; Goddard vs. Binney, 115 
Mass., 450, 455.) ; 

Provided that the delivery has been delayed 
through the fault of either buyer or seller, the goods 
are at the risk of the party in fault as regards any 
loss which would not have oceurred but for such 
fault. (McConihe vs. R. R. Co., 20 N. Y., 495, 497.) 

“After the transfer of the property and until the 
‘time for the delivery of the goods has arrived, the’ 
seller is subject to the same liability in respect to 
the care and custody thereof as a bailee for reward. 
(Barrow vs. Window, 71 Ill., 214, 219; Cloyd vs. 
Steiger, 189 Ill, 41.) : 

After default made by buyer in removing or in 
accepting delivery thereof, the seller is subject to the 
same liability as a gratuitous bailee. (Lansing ys. 
Turner, 2 Johns, 1317; Coon vs. Brinkerhoff, 39 
Hun., 180, 132.) 

The principle is that part of the consideration of 
the price is the care of the goods by the seller until 
the expiration of the specified time, if any, or a 
reasonable time for the buyer to take possession. 
After that time the seller receives no value for the 
custody of the goods, as he has performed all that 
was incumbent upon him. 

Now, as to the earrier’s liability. When the con- 
tract of earriage has been completed and the con- 
signee has refused to receive the goods, or where the 
goods are held by the carrier at the request and for 
the convenience of the consignee, the carrier’s lia- 
bility as an insurer is reduced to that of a ware- 
houseman, whose duty it is to exercise ordinary care. 
(Shoninger vs. Day, 538 Mo. App., 147; Hathorn vs. 
Ely, 28 N. Y., 78; Fenner vs. Buffalo, ete, R. Co., 
44 N. -Y., 505; National Line Steamship Co. ys. 
Smart, 107 Pa. St., 492.) : 

Railroads usually have freight houses in which 
goods are placed on reaching their destination, and 
in the absence of some contract or agreement by 
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which the consignee is bound to unload from the 
ears, their liability as carrier is not reduced to that 
of warehouseman until the goods are placed in the 
freight house ready to be taken by the consignee, 
and if the consignee fails or refuses to take the 
goods, the duty of the carrier as warehouseman in- 
volves the storage of the goods. If by custom or 
contract the duty of the carrier is performed when 
it places the car containing the goods on a sidetrack 
ready for unloading by the consignee, then from that 
time the liability of the carrier as carrier ceases and 
that of warehouseman begins. 

To summarize the law, and in conclusion, I might 
say that where a miller sells flour payable on ar- 
rival of the goods, and the railroads hold the flour 
at the convenience of some favored patron of their 
Hastern market, the question as to who assumes the 
responsibility of the loss by fire or other damage 
while the flour is being held for the convenience of 
the buyer is one between the railroad and the buyer, 
construed in the light of the rules of law as herein 
laid down; that is to say, the seller, having properly 
packed the goods and exercised all reasonable care 
in respect thereto, is absolved from further liability 
and the railroad company is liable to the buyer for 
the exercise of ordinary care. 


BUYING FLAX FUTURES NOT 
GAMBLING. 


Chas. Nelson, a North Dakota farmer, some 
-time ago ordered the Ames-Brooks Company of 
Minnesota to sell flax for future delivery. The 
market went the other way and the farmer de- 
veloped cold feet and pleaded gambling. The 
court at Grand Forks says: 

“The case is important from the fact that the 
defendant sought to escape payment of a claim 
on the grounds that the transaction was gambling. 
The Ames-Brooks Company is engaged in the 
grain business at Duluth, and Nelson is a Ram- 
sey County farmer. He had shipped grain to 
the firm at Duluth and several years ago wired 
the firm to sell for him 3,000 bushels of flax 
for October delivery at $1.29% per bushel. His 
orders were complied with, and Nelson failed 
to deliver the flax, the prices of which went 
soaring skyward. The commission firm was re- 
quired to buy the flax on the market at a much 
higher price and brought suit to recover the 
loss sustained, something like $1,000. Nelson 
contended that the transaction was gambling 
and hence could not be collected through the 
courts. The case is similar to one from Cass 
County, which was decided by the Supreme Court 
in favor of the commission firm, the opinion in 
that court being written by Judge Fisk, who 
was sitting for one of the Supreme Court judges 
when the case was submitted.” 


y 


WAREHOUSE CERTIFICATES IN 
KANSAS. 


Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Association in 
a recent bulletin says: 

“If you make a practice of storing grain, I 
would advise that you take notice of the ware- 
house law enacted by the last legislature. Session 
Laws, Chapter 224, reads: 

“Section 1. All persons, firms or corporations 
owning, manufacturing or dealing in flour, grains, 
mill products, seeds or other farm products, who 
own or control the structures wherein any such 
business is conducted or such commodities stored, 
may issue elevator or -warehouse certificates, or 
receipts, for any such commodities actually on 
hand and in store, the property of such person, 
firm or corporation, and may, by the issue of such 


certificates, sell, sign, encumber or pledge such 
commodities. : 
“Sec. 2. Before any such person, firm or cor- 


poration, except as hereinafter provided, shall be 
authorized to issue such elevator, or warehouse, 
certificates, or receipts, he or it, as the case 
may be, shall file in the office of register of deeds 
of the county wherein such elevator, warehouse 
or other structure is situated, a written declara- 
tion, which shall contain the name and place of 
residence or location of such person, firm or cor- 
poration, and shall state that he or it designs 
keeping or controlling an elevator, warehouse 
or other structure for the storage and sale of 
commodities mentioned in the preceding section, 
and shail contain an accurate description of such 
elevator, warehouse or other structure, the loca- 
tion thereof, and the name or names of any per- 
son other than the one making such declaration 
who has any interest in such elevator, warehouse 
or structure, or in the land upon which it is sit- 
uated. Such declaration shall be signed and ac- 
knowleged by the party making the same before 
some officer authorized to take acknowledgments 
of deeds for said county. 

““Sec..7. Any person who shall willfully alter 
or destroy any register or certificate or receipt 
without entering or preserving in such book the 
registered memorandum; or who shall knowingly 
issue any certificate or receipt therein provided 


for when the commodities or commodity therein 
enumerated are not in fact in the building or 
buildings it is eertified they are in; or shall, with 
intent to defraud, issue a second or other certifi- 
cate for any such commodity for which, or for 
any part of which, a former valid certificate or 
receipt is outstanding and in force; or shall, while 
any valid certificate or receipt for any part of the 
commodities mentioned in this chapter is out- 
standing, and in force, sell, encumber, ship, trans- 
fer or remove from the elevator, warehouse or 
building where the same is stored any such cer- 
tified property, or knowingly permit the same to 
be done without the written consent of the holder 
of such certificate, or receipt; or if any person 
knowingly receives any such property or helps 
to remove the same, he shall, upon conviction, 
be punished by fine not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the state prison 
not exceeding five years.’ 

“How many of you are violating this law? If 
you must store grain for the farmers, you had 
better comply with the terms of this bill or you 
may get into serious trouble. Suit has been com- 
menced against a dealer in the southern part of 
the state for violation of this law and the court 
will determine whether or not it is constitutional. 
A dissatisfied customer can make you lots of 
trouble, and can find plenty of cheap lawyers to 
take the case.” 


LIEN OF BANK AFTER DISHONOR 
OF DRAFTS ATTACHED TO 
BILLS OF LADING. 


An Arkansas mill company which was indebted 
to a local bank for over $20,000 overdrafts, shipped 
two tanks of oil to Louisville, Ky., consigned to 
its own order, with drafts attached to the bills 
of lading, which drafts were discounted to the 
bank, their net proceeds being credited to the 
overdrawn account. The drafts were not paid or 
accepted, but were returned with the bills of 
lading attached, and were charged up by the bank 
to the mill company’s account, Then another credi 
tor of the mill company attached the oil as the 
latter’s property, though-the bank had not sur- 
rendered the bills of lading. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky affirms a 
judgment in favor of the bank on its claim of 
the oil. It says (Kentucky Refining Co. v. Bank 
of Morilton, 89 Southwestern Reporter, 492) that 
when the drafts, which were foreign bills of ex- 
change, were dishonored, the original debts repre- 
sented by them were not thereby extinguished, 
but remained an unpaid obligation of the drawer. 
It was not to be supposed that the purpose of the 
parties to the transaction was to do less than 
to give to the bank as security for that much 
of its debt a lien upon the ,property pledged by 
the symbolic delivery of the oil to the creditor. 
As the lien was given to secure so much of that 
debt, so long as it remained undischarged the 
lien also continued. Of course, the pledgee could 
have released its lien by surrendering the pledge. 
But that it did not do. On the contrary, it held 
it as security for the identical items for which 
it was given-as security. The fact that the bills 
of exchange, when dishonored, were charged back 
to the drawer’s open account did not affect its 
liability on that part of its indebtedness. That 
was merely a matter of bookkeeping, in which 
the real transaction of the parties was not lost. 

Continuing, the court says that, though it should 
be true that, when the bank credited the mill 
company’s overdrawn account by the net proceeds 
of the bill of exchange, that much of the original 
debt was extinguished, yet it took the bills with 
the attached collateral as evidence of the drawer’s 
obligation, implied by its signature to and dis- 
counting of the bills, which was to guarantee 
that the bills would be honored on due present- 
ment. When they were dishonored, the drawer’s 
liability was not merely to suffer an entry to be 
made on the payee’s books showing that the orig- 
inal debt had not been paid, but was to pay the 
equivalent. sum, the guaranty of which the col- 
lateral was pledged. So long as that much of 
the debt remained unpaid, whatever form its evi- 
dence may have taken short of novation, the lien 
imposed by the pledge inhered to it. 


Reports fram Michigan say the crops in that 
state have wintered well. There is some poor 
wheat, which was sown late and was poor when 
winter came. : 


March opened in Philadelphia with more than 
3,000,000 bushels of grain in the elevators, and 
over 500 cars loaded with nearly 1,000,000 bushels 
of cereals from the West and Canada, covering 
miles of tracks along the Delaware River. The 
export record for February for the past 10 years 
was broken this year, when shipments aggre- 
gating 2,527,702 bushels left the port, as compared 
with 742,316 bushels last year. 


IN THE COURTS 


Charles A. Long, a farmer, feed and grain dealer 


at Dresden, Ohio, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey in the United States court, with liabilities 
of $10,500 and assets of $4,500. Lillie D. Long, 
his wife, filed a similar petition, with liabilities 


of $10,500 and assets of $5,000. 


W. P. Devereaux & Co, of St. Paul, Minn., 
sued the South St. Paul Grain Company to re- 
cover damages of $87.50 for alleged failure to 
sell the plaintiff twenty carloads of upland hay 
at $8.25 a ton, the defendant failing, it is claimed, 
to deliver seven carloads after filling the balance 
of the contract. 


C. J. Burnham, a hay 
Holyoke, Mass., has won 
against hay dealers at Three Rivers, Que., for 
failure to deliver hay on contract. The plaintiff 
claimed that this failure caused him heavy loss. 
He was given a verdict for $400 in one case and 
$205 in the second. The defense was inability to 
secure transportation. Mr. Burnham has other 
similar cases pending. 


The Duff Grain Co. of Nebraska City, Neb., has 
filed a suit against the Missouri Pacific Railway 
in the District Court asking judgment for $700. 
There are a number of items in the bill of par- 
ticulars, decisions on which will be of much in- 
terest to the grain trade. The principal are over- 
charges on freight and non-delivery of cars at 
their destination in time. The company operates 
a large number of elevators in Nebraska and 
Kansas on the lines of the railway. 


In the interests of the Omaha grain ‘terminal, 
the Great Western Railway has secured an alter- 
native writ of mandamus ordering the Union Pa- 
cific to show cause why it should not be obliged 
to construct switches for the convenience of 
grain elevators at Sheely. It is sought to require 
the Union Pacific to connect with its main line 
with the grain terminals instead of compelling 
the grain interests to use the roundabout connec- 
tion with the Great Western at Twentieth Street, 
Omaha. 


have 
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The burning of the Milford Elevator at War- 
saw, Ind. four years ago has had a_ rather 
curious sequel in a case now pending in the 
Circuit Court. At the time of the fire Landon C. 


Malcolm had 800 bushels of wheat stored in the 
building. He asserts that Thomas Clayton, who 
owned the greater portion of the wheat in the 
elevator, sold all the salvage grain, but did not 
pay him for his proportion. Accordingly he 
has brought a suit for damages. Clayton’s de- 
fense is that-Malcolm made no effort to save his 
grain and can, therefore, lay no claim to a share 
in the proceeds of the salvage sale. 


The McNeil Grain Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
other judgment creditors have applied to the Cir- 
cuit Court for the appointment of a receiver for 
the assets of the defunct. Weare Commission Co. 
of Chicago. The complainants in their bill make 
an attack on Adolph J, Lichstern, a broker, alleg- 
ing that he received sums aggregating $300,000 
from the Conrmission Company prior to its fail- 
ure and that this money has never been. ac- 
counted for. It is alleged that the money was 
paid Lichstern for the purchase of stocks, and 
that these stocks were never bought or that the 
broker retained them for his own use. The Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Co. was subsequently ap- 
pointed receiver. 


Alleging that his business has been ruined, his 
health injured and his credit impaired, A. Fred 
Brown, a grain dealer, who was suspended a little 
more than a year ago by the Boston Chamber of 
Comnrerce for unbusinesslike conduct, has filed a 
claim for $100,000 damages against the Chamber, 
preliminary to an action against that body in case 
the claim is not recognized. During the latter 
part of 1904, Brown, it is alleged, obtained con- 
trol of corn deliveries over the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. into Boston, and when his fellow-brokers 
were unable ‘to carry out their contracts for 
future deliveries, Brown bought corn on the floor 
of the Chamber under the rule of the exchange. 
It was alleged in the charges brought against 
him, that he not only effected a corner on corn, 
but that his purchases under the rule .were at 
exorbitant prices, and that they were made from 
a broker in his own employ. Brown’s suspension 
by the directors expired on February 13. 


The old elevator in Marseilles, Ill., which was 
built in 1855 by the late John Armour of Ot- 
tawa, Ill., is being torn down, having outlived 
its usefulness. At the time of its erection, the 


canal was the only means of transportation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The announcement is made that the I. C. R. 
R. Co. will discontinue charges for switching as 
now applied by that company; the new rule to 
be effective March 15. 

It is reported that the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railroad has secured a right of way from 
Afton, I. T., and will build south down the Grand 
River to Wagoner, I. T. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway will extend from 
Luka to Dodge City, Kan., the line of the Denver, 
Memphis & Atlanta running from Conway Springs 
to Iuka, This will open up to the Missouri Pa- 
cific the wheat lands of Pratt and Kiowa coun- 
ties in Kansas. 

A settlement of the grain rate dispute is de- 
clared to be in sight. The proposal is to in- 
crease the rates 1 cent from Missouri River terri- 
tory to the Gulf ports through St. Louis and also 
1 cent from the same territory to all seaboard 
ports through Chicago and all other .gateways. 

The C. & N.-W. Ry Co. has announced a rate 
of 18 cents on coarse grain from Omaha, South 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, to apply via Dixon, 
Ill., and the Illinois Central. The rate has been 
higher to intermediate points between Memphis 
and the Gulf, than to New Orleans, and now the 
18-cent rate on corn has been made to apply to 
these intermediate stations. 

The Canadian Lake and Ocean Navigation Co. 
has made two charters for carrying wheat on the 
navigation, one from Fort William 
to Montreal at 7 cents, and one to Kingston at 
514 cents, insurance to be paid by shipper. The 
Midland King and Midland Queen, owned by the 
Midland Navigation Co., have also been chartered 
for seyeral trips from Fort William to Georgian 
Bay, at 2% cents. 

The railroads of the Central Freight Association 
territory have agreed on the grain rates for the 
coming summer, the schedule being the same as 
ihat in force last summer. This means a reduction 
in the through rates on grain from Chicago to 
New York of 24% cents a hundredweight, or from 
a 17% cent basis to a 15 cent basis. The ex- 
isting tariff will be effective until December, when 
an advance will be declared. 

The Wabash has decided to accept its propor- 
tion of the Minneapolis rate on wheat and rye 
products to points east of the Illinois-Indiana 


opening of 


line. By this action the rate on flour from Chi- 
cago to New York is reduced from 17 cents to 
6 cents. Chicago grain men have secured a long- 
oughi-for milling-in-transit privilege by the ac- 
ion of the Wabash, a concession on which 
itherto all the .roads have been obdurate. 

Five roads are preparing to rush lines to Hud- 
on’s Bay as soon as the weather will permit 
the work of construction to commence. The Ca- 


nadian Northern, which was the first in the field, 
is pushing forward supplies to Erwood, Man., 
from whence will be constructed 300 miles to 
Fort Churchill on Hudson’s Bay, while the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
ways will probably build from Prince Albert, 
Man. 


This would make the rate through Chicago 24 


instead of 23 cents, which would permit both 
eastern and western lines receiving their local 
ates of 13 and 11 cents respectively. It would 


also preserve the agreed differentials to the gulf 
ports under the seaboard ports. Such action would 
leave only the eastern fobbing charge of 1.6 to 

absorbed. It is stated that no difficulty would 
be experienced in arriving at a decision with re- 
gard to this. 

The solicitations of Portland, Ore., grain men, 
have at length ‘had their effect on the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company. The company 
has announced a reduction of 30 cents a ton on 
grain, which is to be shipped foreign from Port- 
Jand. This will enable Portland exporters to 
overcome the differential of 1 shilling, 3 pence 
on the rates of sailing vessels, in favor of Puget 
Sound. It is regarded likely that the action of 
the O. R. & N., will be followed by the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. 


The conference held last month between the 
Eastern and Western railroad officials to come 
to some agreement on grain rates from the Mis- 
souri River territory, proved abortive. No agree- 
ment was reached and the conference broke up 
after some heated discussion, which left both 
parties in the same position as before. During 
the sitting a small bomb was exploded by the 
Chicago Great Western, who announced that it 
had joined with the Wabash on a through rate 
of 28 cents to the seaboard. Chicago grain men 


are pleased with the action of these two roads 
who have come to the rescue of the Chicago 
market, while all the other roads seem leagued 
against it. 

An additional burden has been placed on Peoria 
grain dealers by the C, P. & St. l., C. & A;; 
Illinois Central; C., C., C., & St. L.; and Vanda- 
lia Railways, who announce that after March 
1, no elevator or transfer charges at Peoria will 
be absorbed on grain originating west of Peoria 
handled on through published rates to East St. 
Louis, Thebes, Cairo, or Evansville, when destined 
to these roads proper via those points to terri- 
tory south of the Ohio River, on and east of the 
Mississippi River, including Southeastern and 
Carolina territories. 


Work has been commenced on the Colorado. 
Texas & Mexico railroad in. Llano, Gillespie and 
Taylor counties, Texas, and at Mangum, Okla. 
About 60 miles of the line from Mangum to 
Chilicothe, have been constructed and that branch 
is expected to be completed by the fall. As pro- 
posed, the road will be built from Cheyenne, 
Wyo., to Aransas Pass, Tex., and will there con- 
nect with the Mexican lines. The road will pen- 
etrate the states of Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, and will be about 2,000 miles 
long including the branches. 


At a meeting of trunk line traffic managers held 
at New York, new “lake and rail’ rates to take 
effect on the opening of navigation, were decided 
on. Comparing with rates a year ago, they are 
% cent per bushel lower on wheat and flax, un- 
changed on barley and oats and are % cent per 
bushel higher on rye and corn. The new rates 


are: wheat, 4%4 cents; flax, 444 cents; rye, 41% 
cents; corn 4 cents; barley, 4 cents; oats, 3 
cents. The new rates refer to export business 


only, and for the first time in some years higher 
“lake and rail’ rates will be charged for local 
than for export grain business. 


By agreement between the Chicago Great 
Western and the Wabash Railroad systems with 
the Eastern roads, including the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania, a differential of three 
cents a hundred pounds against New Orleans 
has been obtained for Baltimore for export 
grain from the West. This means that traffic 
in cereals from the West by the way of these 
lines is to pay only three cents. more a hundred 
pounds than New Orleans is now required to 
pay. This, it is said, will equalize conditions 
to a more satisfactory basis and practically as- 
sures a continued large movement in this di- 
rection. 

The Updike Grain’ Co. of Omaha, Neb., has 
brought suit against the Milwaukee Railroad to 
compel that road to deliver grain to the Union 
Pacific -at Council Bluffs for Omaha elevators 
or to haul the grain itself at the same rate for 
which the Union Pacific offers to haul it. The 
published rate of grain from Iowa points on all 
roads carries a charge of $6 per car for hauling 
across the bridge. Last year the Union Pacific 
put in a rate of $2 per car for hauling grain 
from Omaha to Council Bluffs and in January 
of this year reversed the:rate and made it apply 
from Council Bluffs to Omaha. Thus the Union 
Pacific charge for hauling grain from Council 
Bluffs to Omaha is $2, while other roads charge 
$6 per car. The grain companies claim Mil- 
waukee Road is trying to hold grain at Iowa 
points until a little later, when the movement 
of grain to the south will stop because of warm 
weather, which will change the movement to the 
Atlantic seaboard and thus give the Milwaukee 
and other roads the haul to Chicago instead of 
a haul of 100 miles or less to Omaha. 


The Railroad Commission of the state of Wash- 
ington has announced that a hearing will be 
begun at Colfax, Wash., on June 6, to consider 
and hear testimony on the two complaints now 
before the Commission on the subject of a joint 
rate on wheat. One complaint comes from the 
milling interests of Puget Sound and the other 
from the farmers and shippers of the Palouse 
country. The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany has proposed a plan which it hopes will ob- 
viate the necessity for a joint rate. The company 
agrees to absorb the differential 1n ocean rates 
as between the ports of Portland and Puget 
Sound on foreign cargoes. The complainants, 
however, have pointed out that several other ele- 
ments enter into the situation in addition to the 
differential on foreign rates. It is claimed that 
there is orten a difference of from 2 to 4 cents 
a bushel in the price of wheat between Portland 
and Puget Sound, whereas the difference in for- 
eign rates is scarcely 1 cent a bushel. It is said 
that a large percentage of the difference in price 
is accounted for by an alleged monopoly of the 
millers and exporters at Portland. Another ad- 
vantage claimed for wheat buyers in the latter 
place is the difference in grading between Oregon 
and Washington, there being an arbitrary stand- 
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ard of 59 pounds to the bushel maintained by 
the Portland exporters, while the Washington 
State Grain Commission has fixed-the standard 
at 58 pounds. 


The war between the Eastern and Western: 
roads shows no sign of ‘abatement. The Western 
lines, having refused to accept the proportion of 
the Missouri River rate offered them, and refusing 
also to arbitrate, have planned a coup which 
they believe will bring their rivals to terms and 
also more than offset the desertion of the Wabash 
and the Great Western. They propose to make 
a rate on Iowa corn to the Gulf in connection 
with the Gulf lines which will move export corn 
through the Gulf ports even during the spring 
and summer. They claim that the drying ar- 
rangements at New Orleans make it possible to 
ship corn from that port at all seasons of the 
year and in better condition than it can be 
shipped from Baltimore, where antiquated methods 
prevail. This plan is far from pleasing to the 
Chicago grain men, as it means the exclusion 


of their market. 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on February 13, 1906. 
Floating Elevator or Lighter—Michael S. Iver- 


son, New York, N. Y. Filed March 14, 1904. 

No. 812,206. See cut. 

Apparatus for Cleaning Grain—Harvey C. 
Original anvnlication 


Miller, Philadolnhia Da 


812,838. °~ 


ay mal 
ively 


pws 
812,839. 


filed June 18, 1904. Divided and this application 
filed September 27, 1904. No. 812,799. See cut. 


‘Issued on February 20, 1906. 
Grain Door for Cars.—John Feucht, Brainerd, 


Minn. Filed April 27, 1905. No. 812,838. See 
cut. 


Grain Door Lock.—John Feucht, Brainerd, Minn. 
Filed April 27, 1905. No. 812,839. See cut. 

Conveyor.—Charles H. Anderson, .Chicago, TIIl. 
Filed August 4, 1905. No. 813,134. 

Disintegrating Machine—Milton F. Williams. 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams Patent 
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Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. 
gust 18, 1904. No. 813,190. See cut. 


Issued on February 27, 1906, 


Process for Removing Rough and Irregular For- 
eign Seeds from Clover and Other Smooth Seeds. 
—David S. Cook, Basil, Ohio, assignor of one- 
third to Joseph W. McCord and one-third to Will- 


Filed Au- 


jam §. Cook, Columbus, Ohio. Filed July 19, 
1905. No. 813,404. See cut. 
Conveyor Chute—Freeman R. Willson Jr., 


Worthington, Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey 
Columbus, Ohio. Filed May 22, 1902. No. 813,473. 

Conveyor.—Freeman R. Willson Jr., Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Filed May 22, 1902. No. 813,474. 

Method of Separating Buckthorn and Plantain 
Seed from Clover and Alfalfa Seed.—Samuel P. 
Glunt, Union City, Ind. Filed September 21, 1905. 
No. 813,495. 

- Door for Grain Cars.—Victor Elmquist, 
eago, Ill. Filed December 12, 1904. 
See cut. 

Clover Seed Re-Cleaning Process.—Shirl Herr, 
Lebanon, Ind. Filed April 20, 1905. No. 813,890. 
See cut. 


Chi- 
No. 813,631. 


Issued on March 6, 1906, 

Combined Grain Door and’ Loading and Unload- 
ing Platform for Box Cars.—Jacob S. Bender, 
Kansas City, Mo., assignor to Bender Car Door 
Co. Filed June 12, 1905. No. 814,014. -See cut. 

Feed Mill—Nelson Burr, Batavia, Ill. -Filed 
February 4, 1904. No. 814,114. 

Door for Grain Cars.—John J. Hahn, Kansas 
City, Mo. Filed May 3, 1905. No. 814,202. See 
cut. 

Fabric Belt for Conveyors—John J. Voorhees, 
Jersey City, N. J. Filed August 25, 1905. No. 
814,416. 


[For the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association.] 


ARBITRATION VS. LITIGATION. 


BY C. BH. NICHOLS. 

I had some experience in both arbitration and 
litigation years ago, before I was a member of 
an organization that had an arbitration commit- 
tee. The arbitrations were left to men of good 
judgment in the same line of business, who were 
familiar with just such transactions as they were 
called upon to decide, and their decisions were 
entirely satisfactory, at least to me. In the case 
of litigation, I was sued by a party who, I 
thought, had no case whatever, but after testi- 
fying against one another all day long and the 
case had gone to the jury, I went home think- 
ing the other fellow had made out quite a case 
and that I never wanted another lawsuit if it 
could possibly be avoided. I mention these facts 
of my own experience because they go to show 
that it pays to arbitrate rather than litigate. And 
it is so much cheaper. In the case of the arbi- 
tration, left to my neighboring dealers, there was 
no charge; in the litigation, while I had no court 
costs to pay, I paid a lawyer’s fee of $35. 

I had the honor last year of being chairman 
of the National Hay Association’s arbitration 
ccmmittee. That committee was composed of 
five members from as many different states, con- 
sisting of two receivers and three shippers, and 
they were called upon to decide eight cases, I be- 
lieve. In each case there was a unanimous ver- 
dict, and being a shipper, I am sorry to say that 
nearly every case was decided in favor of the 
purchaser—which only goes to show that while 
the majority of the committee were shippers, 
they could see the justice of the case and could 
decide in favor of the receiver without par- 
tiality. 

The arbitration committees of organizations of 
this kind are usually selected, I believe, from 
widely separated parts of the state, and are 
supposed to be men of experience and good judg- 
ment. The differences which are bound to creep 
in occasionally between the buyer and the seller 
are usually honest differences, and all either party 
wants is to do the right thing, but all do not 
see alike. When it is left to a committee who ars 
disinterested and impartial and are familiar with 

. trade rules and with such transactions, their de- 
cision is very apt to be fair and right. Each one 
of you think of it, if you had a difference, in 
which you were sure you were right, would you 
not rather leave it to five disinterested and im- 
partial men familiar with transactions of the kind 
in question and acquainted with trade rules goy- 
erning such deals, than to a jury, however hon- 
est but unfamiliar with customary ways of hand- 
ling such trades? 

As to the cost of arbitration, the rule govern- 
ing the committee of the National Hay Associa- 
tion is that each party to the arbitration shall 
put up $10, and the successful party has his 
money refunded. Compare that with attorney’s 
fees and court costs, as well as not having men 


to decide it for you who are familiar with such 
transactions. I believe in the old adage, ‘Never 
resort to law for trifles,’” but in leaving your 
differences with the arbitration committee of your 
organization wou will get justice and also do 
away with the annoyance and cost of litiga- 
tion. 


FIRES--CASUALTIES 


Fire damaged the grain warehouse of Hartzel & 
Snyder at Minneapolis, Minn., on February 15, to 
the extent of $3,000. 

The Columbia Elevator at Westport, S. D., was 
burned on the morning of February 21. \The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 

A defective chimney caused a fire in the Cargill 
Elevator at Iona, Minn., on February 20. The 
damage is estimated at $2,000. 

The warehouse of Anderson & Harris at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., caught fire from some unknown cause 
on February 13, entailing a loss of $17,000. 

The Trans-Mississippi Elevator recently built 
by the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company at To- 
mah, Iowa, was partially burned on March 6. 
The damage is $60,000. 

A Lehigh Valley freight car, loaded with grain, 
crashed through the grain elevator of Potter & 
Co. at Athol, Mass., on February 13, causing dam- 
age to the extent of $200. 

The Sheffield-King elevator at Northfield, Minn., 
was destroyed by fire on February 20, with a 
quantity of grain and 800 sacks of flour. The 
cause of the fire is not known. 

Fire broke out in the Reliance elevator at Ruth- 
ven, Iowa, about 10:30 on the night of February 
19, and’an hour afterwards the building was in 
ruins. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


The mill and elevator of H. S, Edwards & Co., 
at Chetopa, Kan., was destroyed by fire on March 
2. About 15,000 bushels of wheat were destroyed 
with the buildings. The loss is estimated at 
$35,000. 


The elevator of the L. I. Button Elevator Co. at 
Inwood, Iowa, was burned on.the afternoon of 
February 15, entailing a loss of about $6,000. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. Insurance of $4,500 
was carried. 


An elevator at Robinson, Kan., owned by Gregg 
Bros. of St. Joseph, Mo., caught fire from sparks 
from a passing engine on the night of February 
28 and burned to the ground. The loss was about 
$3,500, fully insured. : ’ 

The Dakota Elevator Company’s elevator at 
Lawndale, Minn., was destroyed by fire on Febru- 
ary 18, together with 10,000 bushels of wheat. 
The loss on the building is estimated at $¢5,000, 
covered by insurance. 

The elevator of the Atlas Elevator Company 
at Lake Preston, S. D., was burned on the morning 
of March 38.. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
The loss on the building is estimated at about 
$5,000 in addition to the loss of the grain. 

A fire of unknown origin destroyed the Olson 
Elevator at Cooperstown, N. D., on February 26. 
The fire started in the engine house about 8 
o’clock in the evening and was beyond control 
by the time assistance arrived. The elevator had 
a capacity of 45,000 bushels and was almost full. 

The overflowing of a gasoline tank in the La 
Rose Grain Company’s engine house at La Rose, 
Ill., on February 10, caused a fire which threatened 
to destroy the building. The blaze was got under 
by means of a Harden Chemical Fire Extinguisher 
before much damage was done. 

The 15,000-bushel elevator of L. L. Cass of Farn- 
ham, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on February 25. 
The fire started at 10 o’clock in the morning in 
a grain drier eighteen feet distant from the ele- 
vator. The cause was overheated hot air pipes. 
There was $3,000 insurance on the plant and stock 
which was settled at $2,950. 


The Osborne & McMillan elevator at Forada, 
Minn., was burned to the ground early in the 
morning of February 10. The fire originated in 
a small building used as an engine room and 
office. It is supposed that gasoline vapor escaping 
from the engine became ignited by the heat from 
the stove. There was no fire apparatus at hand 
and nothing could be done to save the building. 
About 10,000 bushels of grain were destroyed with 
the elevator. 


The hay warehouse of the Stanley Grain Com- 


“pany at Lawrence, Mass., was destroyed by fire 


on March 1. The fire, which is supposed to have 
originated from a spark from a locomotive, broke 


out about 9 o’clock in the evening and all efforts. 


to subdue it proved unavailing. There was about 


300 tons of hay in the building at the time, as 
well as some condition food, all of which was 
destroyed. The loss was estimated at $5,500, 
covered by insurance. 


The grain warehouse at Greenland, Minn., 
owned by the Quirk Milling Co. of Minneapolis, 
caught fire from a stove on the morning of Febru- 
ary 16 and was burned to the ground. About 300 
bushels of wheat were destroyed with the building. 


The Security Hlevator at Dawson, Minn., was 
destroyed on February 22, by a fire which at one 
time threatened to wipe out the entire business 
section of the town. Fifteen buildings were 
destroyed .before the fire could be got under con- 
trol. Its origin is unknown, but it is believed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. 


A fire which broke out among some baled hay 
in the grain store of EH. A. Cowee at Worcester, 
Mass., on February 24, caused $5,000 damage be- 
fore it was got under. The fire started about 7:30 
in the evening from some unknown cause and is 
being investigated by the police, who believe it to 
be a case of a carelessly thrown cigarette or 
cigar stub. 


The police are investigating a supposed attempt 
at incendiarism at the hay and grain storehouse 
of William F. Fifield at Olneyville, R. I. A small 
boy, named Edward Karoli, while playing on the 
platform of the storehouse crawled through a hole 
and discovered a can of kerosene with a quantity 
of chips and excelsior, apparently arranged with 
great care. 

Incendiarism is believed to have been the cause 
of a fire which destroyed Charles Wilson’s ele- 
vator at Otisville, Mich., on March 4. The fire 
broke out about 10 o’clock in the evening, and 
the building and contents were entirely destroyed 
in a couple of hours. About 450 bushels of grain 
were lost. The loss is estimated at $3,000, with 
$1,500 insurance. 


The Wheeler Elevator on the Buffalo River, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on the night 
of March 2. The loss on the building and con- 
tents is estimated at $175,000. The fire started 
about 5 o’clock in the evening and the entire fire 
department was taxed to prevent its spread to 
the surrounding buildings and shipping. The 
cause is unknown. 


James Schultberg, of the grain firm of H. Schult- 
berg & Sons, Port Hope, Ont., lost his life while 
superintending the loading of a car of grain at the 
elevator on February 20. A stoppage having oc- 
curred in one of the spouts, he attempted to re- 
move the obstruction, but losing his balance, fell 
into a large body of wheat and was smothered. 
His brother, H. Schultberg Jr., made a desperate 
effort to save him and was nearly involved in the 
same fate. 


PLEA FOR THE RATE BILL 


In an address at Boston on February 27 to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade, Charles A. 
Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
appealed to the one section of the country that 
has heretofore steadily opposed any endorsement 
of the Commission with power to adjust rates found 
to be unjust and discriminative. Mr. Prouty said 
there is no doubt in the minds of those familiar 
with the actual conditions in Congress that a 
measure, at least substantially like the Hepburn 
bill, would become a law as this session, but 
a prominent Senator had told him recently that 
they could not rely upon a single vote from New 
England for the passage of the bill. He said the 
earriers which would be affected by a reduction 
of coal rates, for the most part are railroads 
without a mile of track in New England, naming 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania. He continued: 

“What I wish to emphasize is that New Eng- 
land suffers most, not from the operation of its 
own railroads, but from those which lie entirely 
without its borders. The foundation of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was the railroad rebate. Rock- 
efeller could ‘dominate nearly every railroad of 


consequence in northern New England. He is 
investing his income in railroads of more 
strategic importance, and is thus perpetuating 


these unjust advantages. 

“The people who demand this legislation are 
not socialists. The President of the United 
States, who is the head and front of this move- 
ment, is not a socialist. He stands for a decent 
thing, and it is not a decent thing nor a wise 
thing to permit the monopolists of this country 
to control, without governmental check, as they 
do to-day, our commercial highways.” 


It is anticipated that the grain shipments from 
Portland, Me., for the season ending May 1, will 
be the largest in years. The estimate is for 
7,500,000 bushels as against 2,750,000 for the same 
period one year ago. 
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CROP REPORTS 


The farmers in Oklahoma have commenced sow- 
The ground is said to have never been 
condition. 


ing oats. 
in better 
Umatilla County, 
winter in its history. 
one of the largest 
March reports from 


Ore., reports the mildest 
No snow and a prospect 
wheat crops on record. 
Kentucky show that the 
wheat wintered well. The condition was given 
as 96, in December it was 98 and last March 85. 
The Canadian Northwest is looking forward to 
acreage this year. The rapid railway 
opening up new and extensive 


ior 


a record 
levelopment is 
wheat areas. 

The first wheat was sown in South Dakota by 
Charles Walton at Miller, early in March. The 
majority of the farmers are, however, holding back 
till the end of this month. 

A judicious supply of rain has brought the 
in California to an excellent condition and 
serious complaints have been heard 
part of the state. 
Excellent conditions are reported in the South- 
Farm reserves of wheat are given at about 
cent of last crop or 28,000,000 bushels in 
Nebraska, Texas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 


crops 
5 Tar 
from any 


no 


west 

17 per 

Kansas, 
Che 


short, 


crop in Texas is said to be somewhat 
compared with last season, the acreage 
perceptible decrease. Wheat acreage 
slight decrease, but the crop pros- 
zood. 


that 


Oat 


showing a 
shows a 
are 


also 
pects 
more land has been turned for 

ring ¢ in Tennessee this year than there 
has been so early in the season for the last ten 

The general crop conditions are reported 
) very favorable. An immense yield of wheat 
is anticipated. The acreage of corn this year has 
ber largely increased. 

4 discordant note comes from Michigan where 

is said the wheat suffered some damage in 
February. Half the correspondents report only 
week of protecting snow. March.and April 
the critical months, as the harvest there is 

than in most winter wheat states. Condi- 
in December was 94. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, from 
the reports of the correspondents’and agents of 
the Bureau, finds the amount of wheat remaining 
in farmers’ hands on March 1 to have been about 
158,405,000 bushels, or 22.9 per cent of last year’s 
crop, as compared with 20.1 per cent, or 111,055,000 


is stated 


rops 


ars 


one 
ire 

later 

tion 


bushels, of the crop of 1904 on hand on March 
1, 1905, and 20.8 per cent, or 132,608,000 bushels, 
of the crop of 1903 on hand at the corresponding 
date in 1904. The corn in farmers’ hands is 
estimated at about 1,108,000,000 bushels, or 40.9 
per cent of last year’s crop, against 38.7 per cent, 
or 954,268,000 bushels, of the crop of 1904 on hand 
on March 1, 1905, and 37.4 per cent, or 839,053,000 


bushels, of the crop of 1903 on hand at the cor- 
responding date in 1904. Of oats there are re- 
ported to be about 379,805,000 bushels, or 39.8 per 
cent of last year’s crop, still.in farmers’ hands as 
compared with 38.8 per cent, or 347,166,000 bush- 


els of the crop of 1904 on hand on March 1, 1905, 
and 34.9 per cent, or 273,708,000 bushels, of the 
crop of 1903 on hand at the corresponding date 
in 1904. The following table shows the per- 
centages of last year’s crops of wheat, corn and 


yats on hand on March 1 in the sixteen principal 
=rain-producing states: 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. 

Per Per Per 

States. Cent Cent. Cent. 

New. OY. one ..3 a Gee ee 24 28 ZU 
Pennsylvania 36 37 41 
Te KOS tiers/s|s scetsbema <tspetere sae 15 36 21 
OHIO Ne ee: pee cae eee 28 aire =) 
Michigan cls) imresi saan 27 35 39 
Indiana fi. see tens eee 23 40 30 
Lilineis see ie ae ee 49 42 34 
WigsGonsiiim on eerie nn. 36 35 45 
Minnesota eee ee 28 39 46 
TOWAz ili See Ske Wee eee 31 48 ~ 44 
Missouri: weer en ee ae 19 40 35 
ISA DEO Jane heels caren ae eee 18 38 30 
Nepraskarn tin, 0: se ee 27 44 44 
Nouth “Dakota. wee eee 25 46 52 
North"Dakotad ~eenee oe 20 22 55 
California °2 i). Sea ee 8 16 11 
United sStates/ seeee ance 22.9 40.9 39.8 


Reports from Minneapolis say that the elevator | 


conditions in that city are unprecedented. Wheat 
stocks are increasing at the rate of 700,000 to 


~ 


decrease, as they would under normal conditions 
at this time of the year. The total capacity of 
the elevators is 31,000,000 bushels, but the end 
of the first week in March left barely enough 
room for 4,000,000 bushels, before the entire ca- 
pacity is filled. 


FACTORS OF CROP REPORTING. 


Some very pertinent remarks anent the crop ex- 
pert were made many months ago by O. K. Lyle 
of New York, which are worth rereading on be- 
half of the general principle enunciated. He said 
in the New York Journal of Commerce: 

“Each year the trade is given expert crop esti- 
mates that often have a price effect. The number 
is not so many who take the trouble to determine 
if these estimates are mathematically correct. It 
is a fact such estimates attempt the impossible, for 
condition figures as given by state agricultural 
bureaus and by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington admit of no expressions in quantity. 
This being true, it stamps with uncertainty any 
figurations based upon them. We can determine 
if the promise, evidenced by growth, is for a good 
or bad crop, but we cannot measure it. It is any- 
body’s privilege to make a guess, and the emana- 
tions from the so-called experts are no more. It 
is simple arithmetic to take condition figures, with 
resultant yields, in the past and apply them to a 
given condition and area for a growing crop, but 
so long as condition figures mean more bushels 
per acre for 100 in one year than in another year, 
you can arrive at no satisfactory result. 

“Taking winter wheat for five years (1900-1904) 
we found that a condition of 100 on June 1 on the 
acres remaining for harvest meant 15.92 bushels 
per acre in 1900, 18.49 bushels in 1901, 19.96 bush- 
els in 1902, 14.69 bushels in 1908, and 15.83 bushels 
in 1904. Here is presented a difference of 5.27 
bushels per acre on a meaning of 100 in condition. 
This difference in the extremes of five years ap- 
plied to the 27,723,000 acres remaining for the 
crop of 1905 means a difference of 156,400,000 bush- 
els. Who can say ii either extreme, or an aver- 
age of the five years, will best apply, or that a new 
extreme be not made? 

“The area planted is as much guesswork as 
condition figures. Areas are defined once in ten 
years, when the census is taken. Each year is 
estimated to mean so much more or less acres 
than in the year preceding. This estimating goes 
on until’a new census furnishes a new basis. We 
all know how wide of the mark the census of 
1899 declared the figures of the Agricultural De- 
partment to be. No crop expert ever got his 
area except by dependence on official reports and 
applying his own notions to it. 

“Traders are not satisfied with condition fig- 
ures alone. A measurement in quantity is wanted, 
and it is given them by many who make parade 
of reports that too often are issued for speculative 
ends and do not stand much inquiry. One so-called 
method, or system, in vogue is taking the condition 
of wheat at harvest and the yield per acre and de- 
termining from them what a condition of 100 
means in bushels per acre. This determined, there 
is an application of it to all crop months without 
consideration being given or allowance made for 
the declining figures on condition and area preced- 
ing harvest. In five years (1900-1904) the average 
abandonment of winter wheat area was 3,415,- 
613 acres, and a very important item. December 
and April figures are issued on the sown area, and 
May, June and July on the acres remaining as made 
up on May ist in each year. ‘ 

“Tt is easy to determine condition figures on 
sown areas for the months of May, June and July. 
It is essential for comparison to get all conditions 
each year on the same acreage. In five years 
(1900-1904) the declines in condition averaged from 
December to April 8.29 points; April to May, 8.55; 
May to June, 4.17; and June to July, .57. Any esti- 
mate that disregards the declines in condition and 
areas in the past in estimating a crop from a har- 
yest condition for any of the months but the har- 
vest month is bad arithmetic and of harmful influ- 
ence. Unfortunately the general trader does not 
sufficiently question such estimates—does not in- 
dulge in a little figuring on his own account.” 


The grain dealers of Canada .have under 
progress of organization a mutual fire insurance 
company to insure elevators and their contents. 
In a circular issued, it is shown that while grain 
elevators have paid to insurance companies some- 
thing like $446,000 in the past four years, losses 
by fire on this class of risks have been but $40,- 
000, leaving profits to the companies of about 
$400,000. 
will be called upon to contribute a _ certain 
amount as capital towards the formation of the 
company. The manager of the new company is 
to be a gentleman who is at present manager 


$00,000 bushels a week, instead of showing a} of one of Winnipeg’s banks. 


In the scheme outlined, each elevator. 


October seed was traded in for the first time 
in Toledo, during the week ending March 10, sell- 
ing at $6.20. 

The annual banquet of the Boston Seed Trade 
Bowling League, was held on February 12. Harry 
E. Jenner presided. 

The W. A. Denison Seed Co. has been incor- 
porated at Ellisburg, N. Y., with a capital of 
$20,000. The incorporators are: W. A. Denison, 
E. A. Denison, and A. P. Denison. 


The John A. Salzer Seed Co., LaCrosse, Wis., 
received an order last month from the Japanese 
government for a consignment of seeds to be 
sent to Sapporo, Japan, for the use of the imper- 
ial farms. 

The Montgomery Blue Grass Seed Co., at Mt. 
Sterling, Ky., whose plant was burned a_ short 
time ago, is preparing to rebuild. A two-story 
building will be erected, equipped with the latest 
machinery. 


Funk Bros. of Bloomington, Ill., shipped 1,300 
bushels. of “Boone County Special” seed corn to 
Alexandria, Egypt, and 10,000 pounds of seed corn 
to Melbourne, Australia, last month. The seed 
will be used for experimental purposes by the 
respective governments. 


The Lincoln Corn Growers Association and the 
Farmers’ Institute held their annual session at 
Canton, S. D., on February 27-28. The corn ex- 
hibits were the largest in the number of ex- 
hibitors, which have been shown since the as- 
sociation was organized, 

The principal clover-producing sections are pro- 
testing against the foul red clover seed that is 
being brought in from Chili and other countries. 
It is so seriously mixed with dodder,, that this 
troublesome parasite promises to infest the best 
grain-producing section of the United States. 


The Crenshaw Brothers Seed Co., has been 
incorporated at Tampa, Fla., with a capital of 
$50,000, to carry on the business formerly con- 
ducted under the title of Crenshaw Bros. John 
A. Crenshaw is president; Ira A. Crenshaw, vice- 
president and manager; Frank 8. Love, secretary 
and H. P. Inabnett, treasurer. 


The American Flax Fiber Co. proposes to erect 
a complete mechanical process factory in Che- 
halis, Wash., for extracting fiber. The plant will 
cost about $45,000. The farmers in the vicinity 
planted 530 acres with flax last year and found 
it a very profitable crop. There is an excellent 
market for the fiber, about $125,000,000 worth be- 
ing imported last year into the United States. 


The Minnesota experiment station at St. An- 
thony Park, Minn., announces the breeding of a 
highly intensified flaxseed type, to be known as 
Minnesota, No. 25. This is the result of four- 
teen years’ continuous experiment along the lines 
of greater seed production and it is claimed that 
the new seed will produce, under like conditions, 
an average yield 26 per cent greater than com- 
mon varieties, ; 

The price of clover seed is the highest for 
many years. The unusual strength of the mar- 
ket is said to be due to general crop shortages 
for the past two years. The export trade is 
the reverse of some recent seasons. Exports of 
clover seed for the six months ending January 
1, were 1,126,600 pounds, as compared with 
6,482,800 pounds the preceding year. The im- 
port trade shows a corresponding increase. 


The Washington Department of Agriculture 
has issued a circular relative to an investigation 
of the adulteration of blue grass, clover and 
alfalfa seed. The department gathered seed from 
all parts of the United States, buying in the open 
market, and of the seed examined, about one-third 
was found to be adulterated. The degrees of 
adulteration varied from 10 per cent to 75 per 
cent. The names of upward of 100 firms which 
the department alleges are selling the adulterated. 
seeds, are printed in the circular. 


The Kansas experiment station has recently 
completed an investigation of commercial seeds 
as sold by dealers in that state. Adulterations 
were found to ‘be most marked in the cases of 
alfalfa and the commercial forage grasses. 
Samples of alfalfa obtained in the open market 
were found to contain impurities ranging from 
10 per cent to, in one case, 75 per cent. The 
station calls attention to this deception of the 
public by seed dealers and producers, and sug- 
gests the establishment of a state seed laboratory, 
where samples can be examined and analyzed 
for the farmers of the state and thus protect 
them from such practices. 
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The Faribault Farmers’ Elevator Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn., lost money in 1905, but will try 
again in 1906. 

The Sutton Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Co., 
Sutton, Neb., did a large business ‘in 1905, but 
was able to pay no dividend. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Associa- 
tion of Oakland, Neb., paid a 10 per cent divi- 
dend on business of 1905, amounting to $750. 


The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Illiopolis, Tll, in 
1905 (July 15 to February 1, 1906), handled 
551,574 bushels of grain and earned a 6 per cent 
dividend on $10,000. 


J. S. Canaday of Minden, O. G. Smith of 
Kearney and D. B. Baker of Beatrice, members 
of the directory of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain and Live Stock Association, and 
T. Cone of Wahoo, a member of the associa- 
tion, met at Lincoln on February 16 to discuss 
the ‘project of erecting a terminal elevator at 
Omaha. No quorum of the directors being pres- 
ent, no business was transacted. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Faribault, Minn., 
closed the year in February owing $1,778.68. In 
explanation of the loss in conducting the busi- 
ness, it was claimed that it had all been sus- 
tained in the buying of the wheat, for which they 
had paid within five cents of a bushel of Minne- 
apolis prices, which was more than the market 
would warrant when the losses in grading and 
dockage were taken into account. 
able discussion a motion was carried to issue 
new stock to the amount of $6,000 and the chair- 
man was authorized to appoint a committee of 
five to solicit subscriptions. 


The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Devils Lake, N. 
D., an auxiliary company of the Farmers’ Rail- 
_ road Company, has decided to put in a line of 
elevators at the new stations on the Aneta 
branch, and a local authority says it is probable 
that before the next season starts the number 
of houses of the company will be increased from 
eleven to twenty. Three independent elevators 
at different points are now figuring on becoming 
a part of this growing independent: line. Presi- 
dent G. W. H. Davis and Secretary W. G. Sam- 
uels were .instructed to visit the towns along 
the Aneta extension and look after the securing 
of stock needed to put in these new houses. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN PIPE DREAM. 


A movement has begun at Sintaluta, Sask., to 
organize the grain powers of the Canadian West 
on co-operative ljnes for marketing grain, and 
preliminary thereto a meeting at  Sintaluta 
adopted and prepared for wide distribution a 
long series of whereases, which enumerate many 

_imagined wings, and also the following: 

“Whereas, Such a company, loyally supported, 
would, in addition to paying a fair dividend, pro- 
vide a surplus to be expended in investigating 
conditions in eastern Canadian and European 
markets, with a view, among other things, to 
determine the fitness or unfitness of our grad- 
ing system as a means of classifying our wheats 
to suit the requirements of those markets, and, 
if necessary, recommending such changes in 
the -grading and in the regulations governing 
terntinal elevators as will tend to keep export 
prices at the highest possible point; and 

“Whereas, A simple and seemingly feasible 
plan for starting an experimental market will 
be presented and is likely to commend itself 
to the shareholders as a feature of their busi- 
ness.” 

So the model upon which this new freak will 
be built is that of the Minnesota Farmers’ Ex- 
change. : 


MANITOBA GRAIN GROWERS. 


The Manitoba Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Brandon, on March 1, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That whereas it is a matter of 
common opinion that the Manitoba and Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg, is an or- 
ganization which prevents free competition in 
the buying of grain, which is detrimental to the 
interests of the great bulk of the residents of 
this province, and even arrogates to itself the 
power of the courts in levying fines for the viola- 
tion of its rules, we therefore hold¢that it is a 
combine or conspiracy for the restriction of 
trade; and we would ask the executive of the 
Grain Growers’ Association to direct the atten- 
tion of the attorney-general’s department to the 
matter, and ask that the methods of the Mani- 


After consider- | 


toba and Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
be investigated.” 

A report of the standing committee on grades 
and inspection was read by Mr. Nicholson. Im- 
portant recommendations were made to lower 
the grades of Manitoba wheat. The general 
opinion of the delegates seemed to be that the 
grades were too high at present compared with 
those at Duluth and that the standards should 
be lowered one grade all around, but the report 
was referred back to the committee to confer 
with a committee on the same subject from 
Saskatchewan. 

The report in substance demanded that all 
grades be dropped one standard, that is, that 
No. 1 extra be the same as present No. 1 hard 
and so on. The discussion that followed the read: 
ing of this report was certainly a wild one and 
some most astonishing statements were made; 
it was evident that few of the farmers present 
knew the small amount of difference in weight 
between our own imperial bushel and the Win- 
chester bushel used on the American side. Even 
an ex-president of the Association was not posted 
on this point. : 


Association 


NORTHWESTERN FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The Northwestern Farmers’ Exchange of Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota met at Min- 
neapolis on March 8 and 9. The attendance was 
about 200, with 1,200 shares represented; consid- 
erable enthusiasm prevailed. , 

The object of the present meeting was to lay 
plans for organizing the Exchange in the three 
states as one body. It is proposed that the cash 
secured from the sale of shares shall go one-half 
to the election of line elevators and the other 
half to the erection of terminal elevator, which 
shall be in charge of the farmers themselves 
who are members of the Exchange. An offer was 
received from West Superior to furnish a site for 
the terminal elevator should there be funds 
enough secured for its erection. 

Papers were read by O. G. Major, the leader of 
the movement, upon the best plans for organizing 
farmers’ elevators, and the duty of each elevator 
unit to the Exchange. Thomas Nimlos of Ells- 
worth, Wis., spoke upon the matter of. co-opera- 
tion and its teachings. S. H. Greely, Chicago, 
in a paper on “A History of Market Influences,” 
dealt with the way values are manipulated. 

The members of the Exchange will endeavor to 
gain an entrance into the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. At the session of March 8, a 
committee of three, consisting of L. K. Meyers of 
Blabon, N. D., M. S. Blair and George E. Case, 
was appointed to wait upon the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce to see if some arrangement 
could not be made whereby the Exchange would 
secure representation in the Chamber. 

The new directors are as follows: O. G. Major 


of Hope, N. D.; M. 8S. Blair of Ojata, N. D.; Will- | 


iam Schulz of Valley City, N. D.; L. K. Meyers of 
Blabon, N. D.; J. P. Brown of Long Prairie, 
Ss. D.; F. L. Volk, H. C. Block of Maine Prairie, 
S. D., and J. Cornman. Geo. Murray was elected 
president and David Tumitten secretary. 


NEGOTIABILITY--BILL OF LAD 
ING. 


The Maryland Court of Appeals held, in the 
ease of The Merchants’ National Bank of Balti- 
more versus Chesapeake Steamship Company of 
Baltimore, that by the common law a bill of lad- 
ing is quasi-negotiable only, and where the words 
‘not negotiable’ are stamped or printed across 
the face of the bill, they result in the total de- 
struction of negotiability; that it is the duty of a 
carrier issuing an “order” bill of lading to re- 
quire the surrender of the bill before making 
a delivery of the property, and if the carrier is 
guilty of negligence in not enforcing this require- 
ment, and such negligence is the proximate 
cause of injury to one innocently dealing with 
the property, such negligence will furnish a valid 
ground for a recovery in damages, but that where 
the carrier delivers property represented by a 
“non-negotiable” order bill of lading to a rightful 
holder of the bill of lading without requiring the 
surrender of the bill, and such holder thereafter 
fraudulently alters the date of the bill and trans- 
fers it for value, the proximate cause of the loss 
is the crime of the transferrer and not the negli- 
gence of the carrier, and no recovery can be had 
thereon as against the carrier. The court further 
held that the alteration of the date in a bill of 


lading is a material alteration and avoids the 
instrument. 
March is: the great month for wheat exports 


from Argentine, last year March’s average was 
nearly four million weekly. April, three and a 
half and May dropped a million lower. The sur- 


plus this year is said to be about the same, 


BARLEY AND MALT 


The Mankato Malting Co. has purchased the 
Hillesheim property at Mankato, Minn., and it is 
rumored will build a large elevator this summer. 

The Dayton (Wash.) barley market has been 
practically at a standstill during February. The 
price at the latter end of the month was $21 a 
ton, or a dollar higher than the price in February, 
1905. The Dayton market has been gradually im- 
proving its prices, owing to an increased export 
demand and an improved quality of grain. Some 
years back the only barley raised in the district 
was feed barley and was sold at from $8 to $10 
a ton. 


The Wochenschrift ftir Brauerei prints the fol- 
lowing method of barley drying, which is prac- 
ticed in the east of Germany: “Two-thirds of the 
barley are spread on the granary floor, and the 
rest is dried on the kiln, so as to reduce the per- 
centage of moisture from 9 to 10 per cent within 
twenty-four hours, the temperature on the kiln 
not being allowed to exceed 112 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The warm, dried barley is thereupon strewn 
equally over that on the granary floor, and the 
whole mixed together intimately. The mixing is 
repeated once or twice after a couple of days’ 
rest, and the whole of the parcel will then chit 
uniformly when malted. This method is consid- 
ered even better than drying the whole parcel 
on the kiln, and is less expensive. 


CAUSE OF IMPERFECT GERMINATION OF 
FRESHLY HARVESTED BARLEY. 


The fact that the behavior of barley in the be- 
ginning of the season is different from its be- 
havior after more or less prolonged storage is 
traced by the author to the wax contained in the 
barley. In the new barley in the early part of 
the season a less amount of ready-formed. car- 
bohydrates soluble in water, less diastase and 
Jess soluble, non-coagulable albuminous bodies 
are found. Similar deficiencies can also be pro- 
duced by a short steep, and the author was led 
to the surmise that the external condition of the 
barley in the autumn might be different from that 
in the spring, so as to affect the absorption of 
water. 4 

Examination of the barley dust in the bins and 
bags showed in all samples a rather considerable 
wax-content, reaching, in one case, 5-6 per cent. 
In the opinion of the author this wax hinders the 
absorption of water until during storage it is 
gradually detached from the grain. 

The barley wax is quite similar to beeswax 
and seems to be a mixture of different kinds. 
It consists in the main of a softer wax melt- 
ing at 40 degrees and a harder one melting at 
about 50 degrees. Since the barley wax, owing 
to this low melting point, may readily be influ- 
enced during the artificial drying of the barley, 
the author thinks there is reason to credit the 
wax with an influence on the different behavior 
of a dried barley in malting—wWoch. f. Brauerei. 


ON BARLEY CULTURE. 


In tropical countries generally two crops are 
harvested in one year, and in northern regions it 
grows and ripens in the short time of sixty days. 
In both extremes of temperature it matures with 
astonishing rapidity, thus escaping the droughts 
of summer and the frosts of winter. Barley suc- 
ceeds best in soil of medium consistency, but 
accommodates itself to almost every variety of 
soil, except very moist’ ones. It endures a 
drought better than excessive moisture. Barley 
with a thick husk is grown on heavy soil; the 
lighter the soil, the lighter the husk, says Wm. H. 
Prinz in the American Brewers’ Review, Chicago. 

Any kind of crop rotation suits barley, but it 
should not -be planted on freshly manured soil, 
and the ground should be well ploughed, pulver- 
ized and freed from weeds. Barley should not be 
sown broadeast; the drill is better, as the depth 
can be regulated. The lighter the soil, the deeper 
it should be planted, and uniform depth of all 
seed in the same field is required for securing a 
uniform shoot, uniform germination and a _ uni- 
form forwardness in ripening. 

Barley should be sown as early as possible, as 
soon as the ground is in condition, and not sown 


too thick. The better the land, the less seed 
should be sown. For late sowing more seed must 
be used. Thin sowing will produce a stronger 


crop and a more uniform grain. 

The seed barley should be well graded, and it 
is not’ well to use the largest kernels for seed, if 
this is done year after year, as this will produce 
a barley that has fewer kernels to the ear. A 
medium size kernel will be better. It will produce 
the size wanted, together with a large number of 
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Care should also be taken 
to use a pure species. This can be done by 
selecting and hand picking. For heavy land, seed 
should be used that has been grown on light soil, 
and vice versa. It is also profitable to inter- 
change seed from the South to the North. 

After the seed is sown and dry weather sets in, 
the ground should be rolled so as to retain the 
moisture. Should heavy rains occur between 
the sowing of the barley and the time of its 
expected appearance aboye the surface, a crust 
or skin will be formed so hard as not to be 
easily penetrated by the young plant. This must 
be destroyed by gentle harrowing with a wooden- 
tooth harrow as soon as the land is dry. If the 
eround is heavy and moist, water furrows and 
drains will be a great help to carry off surplus 
moisture, but over-draining the land is not good. 

Even in the best seasons barley requires more 
and harvesting than any other 


kernels to the ear. 


care in reaping 
grain. Barley should not be cut until it is ripe. 
It is often cut too early in order to keep its 


color bright and get a better price. A barley cut 
at the right time will have a light straw color and 
should bring a better price than the greenish-white 
barley, for it will make a better malt. In order 
to tell if barley is ripe, select a few of the green- 
est heads and see if by rubbing them between 
your hands the grain separates from the chaff, 
and if the kernels have passed the milky ‘state, 
which, even if the upper part of the straw is still 
green and the lower part is quite yellow, shows 
that the nourishing and maturing communication 
from the soil is ended and the whole plant is 
fully ripe. Yet care must be used not to cut 
the crop a moment too early, or before it is fully 
ripe, for the increase of value during the three 
weeks preceding real maturity amounts to nearly 
one-half of the entire produce, and the increase 
during the last five or six days amounts to about 
four or five per cent. 

The brewers and maltsters should stop paying a 
premium on the_ greenish-looking unmatured 
bright barley, and pay more for a healthy yellow 
fully matured barley, which is far superior for 
malting purposes. 

After cutting the barley care should be taken 
not to bind the sheaves too tight so as to allow 
the air to circulate freely, then put it in shocks 
and cap them with straw from the previous crop. 
Do not use the sheaves for capping, as the barley 
will not be uniform but will look mixed. After 
the barley is quite dry, stack it; and when thor- 
oughly dry it should be thrashed, but not too close, 
that would injure the germinating qualities. 
Sometimes barley is clipped to make it appear 
plump. This should not be allowed. 

After thrashing, the farmer should clean the 
barley, then store it in a flat-bottomed bin, the 
floor to be about two feet from the ground,-with 
plenty of openings on the side for the air to 
circulate freely when the barley is turned. Never 
let barley heat. Aerate it freely by turning it 
often, and clean it again before taking it to the 
country elevator. Here the grain should not be 
allowed to lie in the bin too long, especially in 
the forepart of the season, and it should be ele- 
vated over often. 

When shipping barley to market be sure to 
get good cars and see that the roof is tight and 
the cars are well cleaned. If more than one grade 
of barley is shipped in the same ear, put in a 
bulk head to keep them separate. Do not over- 
load the cars, as the sampler cannot get into the 
car to take a sample, but will take what is called 
a “grab sample’ at the door which, of course, 
will not be so good as the bulk of the barley. 
Through the shaking of the car in transit the 
light barley will get to the top, and no fair sample 
can be taken in this way. Also weigh your barley 
correctly, with as few drafts as possible, and do 
not mix, but send it straight; you will profit by it 
in the end. 

Before unloading cars be sure to take a sample 
and compare with the sample it was bought by. 
If it is not up to the sample close up the car 
and make complaint. Barley buyers do not gen- 
erally attach much weight to the grading by the 
state or board of trade, as the rules they go by 
are not correct, only weight and appearance being 
taken into account. The maltster should get up 
his own grades, and should grade all incoming 
barley in accordance with them, and not by the 
prices paid. 

Keep close watch on the barley in the bins, 
especially in the earlier part of the season; and if 
the grain should get heated, aerate it by elevating 
it over frequently. You will thereby increase the 
germinating capacity and make a better and 
more even malt. 


as 


The Well County (Neb.) Board of Assessors 
have passed a resolution that wheat and flour 
stored in elevators be valued at 20 cents per 
bushel for wheat and 30 cents for flax for the 
current year. 


Trade, died on February 27, 


OBITUARY 


J. H. Blewett, of the firm of J. H. Blewett & 
Son, grain merchants, Gainesville, Tex., died last 
month. 

-W. L. Richardson, a grain buyer, was suffocated 
in bed during a fire that destroyed a small ho- 
tel building at Rome, Kan., last month. 

Henry C. Burt, one of the oldest commission 
men in Cleveland, died on February 17. Mr. 


Burt was born in Pittsfield, Mass., in 1825, and 


had resided in Cleveland over half a century. 


Adam Vencill died at his home in Normal, IIl., 
on February 24. Mr. Vencill was born in 1826 
in Virginia, afterwards residing at LaFayette, 
Ind., where he was engaged in the grain trade. 

A. W. Scott, bookkeeper with A. D. Thompson 
& Co., grain merchants of Duluth, Minn., died on 
March 4. Mr. Scott was well known in the grain 
trade, with which he had been connected for many 
years. 

John Gibbons, a prominent grain commission 
man of Minneapolis, Minn., died on March 2 of 
tuberculosis. Mr. Gibbons was connected for a 
number of years with the firm of C. E. Lewis 
& Co. 


Charles M. Morris, a former member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber otf Commerce, died at Kent, 
Wash., on February 23. Mr. Morris was a promi- 
nent figure in the grain trade for many years, 
during which he was associated with the Milwau- 
kee Elevator Co. 


Allen C. Bates, secretary of the Mississippi 
Valley Elevator and Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
committed suicide by shooting himself on Feb- 
ruary 14. An examination of the books showed 
a shortage of $15,000. Bates was under a surety 
bond for $25,000. 


Charles Peterson, manager of the Western Grain 
Company’s elevator at Lawrenceburg, Kan., was 
found in his office on the evening of February 
22, with his skull crushed. His injuries were 
fatal. Apparently he had been assaulted and 
robbed by tramps. 


J. B. Frost, a prominent grain merchant of 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., died on February 28, 
aged 84 years. Mr. Frost was a native of Buck- 
land, Mass., and for the past 35 years had con- 
ducted a grain business in Shelburne Falls. 
About a year ago he was forced to retire on ac- 
count of failing health, leaving the business in 
the hands of his son, BE. C. Frost. 


Jesse D. Myers, once a prosperous grain mer- 
chant and member of the Indianapolis Board of 
in a condition of 
extreme poverty. Mr. Myers was 76 years old, 
and went to Indiana from his native state of 
Pennsylvania at the close of the civil war. In 
the early ’70’s he did a prosperous business at 
McCordsville, Ind., where he conducted a flour 
mill, a sawmill and stave factory. In 1875 he 
opened an office as a grain merchant in the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade Building, where he 
did a large business until 1877, when he was 
ruined by the failure of a Boston house to whom 
he had sold a large amount of grain. Since then 
he has spent his time speculating in a small 
way at the bucket-shops and occasionally buying 
grain on the road for other dealers, but he never 
recovered his foothold and in his last illness 
was cared for by the Salvation Army, in which 
organization he had latterly taken a great in- 
terest. 


Hon. J. White Belcher, for many years promi- 
nently connected with the grain business, died 
at his home at Randolph, Mass., on February 9, 
aged 82 years. Mr. Belcher was a native of Ran- 
dolph and for nearly 20 years held the office 
of selectman, assessor and overseer of the poor. 
In 1855 he represented the town in the legislature 
and in 1875 and 1876, was elected senator for 
the third senatorial district, serving on many 
important committees. Mr. Belcher was appointed 
trial justice for the country of Norfolk for the 
seven years previous to the establishing of the 
East Norfolk district court at Quincy, when he 
was elected clerk of that court. Upon being 
elected to the presidency of the Norfolk Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., and of the Dedham Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., he resigned as clerk of the 
court. He was president of the Randolph Sav- 
ings Bank, also president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Turner Free Library, and of the Cen- 
tral Cemetery Association. He had served as 
one of the water commissioners of the town, and 
for many years was a bail commissioner, re- 
signing the latter office recently. In 1874 he was 
appointed by Governor Washburn as one of the 
directors of the state workhouse at Bridgewater, 


r mage, 


and subsequently was appointed trustee of the 
state almshouse at Tewksbury and the state farm 
at Bridgewater, serving as-chairman of the board 
of trustees at the time of his death. 

Ex-Judge Thomas Burling Hull, for thirty-five 
years a member of the grain and commission 
house of T. B. Hull & Co. of Baltimore, and a 
former member of the Chamber of Commerce in 
that city, died suddenly on February 2, aged 71 
years. Mr. Hull served as a member of the 
Appeal Tax Court of Baltimore under Mayor 
Hooper, and was reappointed by Mayor Hayes in 
1900. In his earlier years he was a prominent 
figure in the public and commercial life of Balti- 
more. 


PERSONAL 


M. J. Hawley has left Winona, Minn., to live in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Russell Sanford is in charge of the elevator at 
Hanford, Iowa, for Nye, Schneider, Fowler & Co. 


Wm. Barr of Dakota, Ill, has been put in 
charge of the Bokhof Elevator at Rock City, Ill. 


G. E. Bartholomew has succeeded W. A. Gleason 
as grain buyer for Bingham Bros. at Sanborn, 
Minn. 


C. O. Peterson has succeeded V. T. Peterson 
as agent of the Amenia Elevator Co. at Atwater, 
Minn. 


Roland Peterson has succeeded Chas. Asa in 
the management of the Denton Elevator at Tal- 
Neb. 


F. C. Shuster of Shickley, Neb., has taken 
charge of the Nebraska Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Ruskin, Neb. D 


Ernest Hallis of Bloomington, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hasenwinkle Grain Co. at 
Heyworth, Ill. 


B. B. Richards has succeeded G. W. Bradley as — 
local manager of the Puget Sound Warehouse Co. 
at Athena, Ore. 


A Mr. Bekker of Rogers, N. D., has succeeded 
Fred Girlinger as agent at the Monarch Elevator 
at Oriska, N. D. 

Geo. Marvin has resigned his position with the 
Canadian Elevator Co. at Warroad, Minn., to go 
to Winnipeg, Man. 


A Mr. Berg of South Dakota has taken charge 
of the elevator at Pennock, Minn., formerly run 
by HE. G, Freeman. . 


'W. Shaw has severed his connection with the 
Prairie Elevator Co. at Almora, Minn. Frank~ 
Horn will be his successor. 


Alfred Ecklund has accepte@ a position with 
the Gardell Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., as 
superintendent of construction. 


Frank Foley has resigned his position in the 
elevator at Cloverdale, Iowa, to accept a position 
in an elevator at Sanborn, Iowa. 


C. H. Blow has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Thorpe elevator at Garretson, S. D. 
He is succeeded by P. A. Steinmentz. 


.O. A. Zimmer has resigned his position as agent 
for the Prairie Elevator Company at Richville, 
Minn. He has been succeeded by Fred Prentice. 


E. S. Hoff, who has been in charge of the Vic- 
toria Elevator Co.’s elevator at Strasburg, N. D., 
has been transferred to the firm’s house at Olivia, 
Minn. 


John O’Malley, who has been in charge of the 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler’s elevator at Monowi, Neb., 
has been moved to O’Neill, Neb., as manager at 
that point. 


Alderman John T. Freeman, manager for the 
Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Co. at Grand 
Forks, N. D., has been promoted to the position 
of traveling superintendent. 


Fred A. Thatcher, who has been employed for 
the past two and a half years as superintendent 
of the Potter Grain Co. at Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
has been transferred to a similar position in a 
new plant at Gardner to be known as the W. N. 
Potter Sons’ Grain Co. 


LIST OF ELEVATORS BUILT BY 
JOHN LUND COMPANY. 


The following grain elevators were built by John 
Lund Co., Minneapolis, Minn., during 1905: Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Appleton, Minn., 20,000 bushels; 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Boyd, Minn., 20,000; E. E. 
Sidman, Wessington Springs, S. D., 20,000; Brady, 
Herried, S. D., 20,000; Walker & Hugck, Myra, 
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N. D., 20,000; Stewart Elevator Co., Osseo, Minn., 
15,000; Stewart Elevator Co., Clearwater, Minn., 
15,000; E. W. Closson & Co., Sholos, Neb., 20,000; 
Gust Halverson, Boyd, Minn., 20,000; Bird Island 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Bird Island, Minn., 30,000; 
Ireys Elevator Co., Garrison, N. D., 20,000; Twin 
City Elevator.Co., Tagus, N. D., 20,000; Twin City 
Hlevator Co., Palermo, N. D., 20,000; Cameron Bros.. 
Kramer, N. D., 25,000. 


‘or Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
mouth. 


FEED BAGS. 
Sewing twine, etc., for sale. Bottom prices. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 57 S. Water St., Chi- 
cago. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 

If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 

A well-established feed, grain, hay, straw and 
poultry supply business for sale. An exceptional 
chance for an energetic man. Good location. 
Buildings, private switch and ample facilities for 
increasing the business. Full particulars on re- 
quest. Address 

A, Box 156, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS 


FOR SALE, 


Our line of elevators, at cost, as our other busi- 
ness requires all our attention. 
BE. R. ULRICH & SONS, Springfield, ‘Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
If you are in want of a good elevator, cheap, do- 


ing a good business in all lines, call on 
J. F. CARTWRIGHT CO., Davison, Mich. 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE. 


Good mill and elevator located in fine wheat 
country.. Favorable terms. Address 

F. S. R., Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, II. 


: FOR SALE. 

Good elevator, in live Wisconsin town, surrounded 
by rich farming country; 25,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Might exchange for western land. Address 

WESTERN LAND SECURITIES CO., 143 Endi- 
cott Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Old established grain business less than 100 
miles from Chicago; 90,000 bushels’ capacity. Busi- 
ness, as well as buildings, in first-class condition. 
Good reasons for selling. Full particulars by ad- 
dressing 

ILLINOIS, Box 1, care “American Hlevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, II. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


WRITE OR TELEGRAPH. 


White Wheat and Utah Alfalfa seed for sale. If 
in need of either, write or telegrapb 
SAM WILLIAMSON, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


For Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy, Millet, Sorghum 
and Kaffir Corn. Car lots. Write for prices. 
MISSOURI SEED CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. 
Lambert Gasoline Engine, 20 horsepower, in fine 
condition. For particulars, address 
A. J. MONROE, Arthur, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


Ten-horsepower boiler and steam engine for 
sale cheap. Complete outfit. Address 
CHAS. A. PFUND, Luverne, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Portable dump for sale. Will handle any kind of 
grain well and quickly. Just the thing for cribbing 
corn. Address 

WOODBURY & FILES, Muncie, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 


‘One Richmond-Draver Dust Collector. 

One No. 1 Howes Warehouse Separator. 

One 20-horsepower Atlas Engine and Boiler. 
H. O. GRAVES, 535 South Elm St., Henderson, 
Ky. \ 


FOR SALE. : 
Gasoline engines; one 54-horse Fairbanks-Morse; 
one 28, one 16, one 12, 2, 8 and 25 horsepower 
Sterling Charter. All sizes and prices in small 
sizes. 


(AGeEte McDONALD, 38 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 

A 10-horsepower steam engine, in good condi: 
tion, and one boiler feed pump. Will trade for a 
4 to 8 horsepower gas or gasoline engine, or 
what have you for trade? Address 

P. O. BOX 525, Eaton, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

New Invincible Oat Clipper, in perfect condition, 
200 bushels per hour; scarcely used. Also second- 
hand Western Corn and Oats Cleaner, 1,500 bush- 
els per hour; good condition. Address ; 

KIRKPATRICK, LACKLAND & CO., Chenoa, Ill. 

FOR SALE. 

One 15-horsepower electric motor. One 12-horse- 
power steam engine. One 7-horsepower gasoline 
engine, also several larger sizes. One 6x4x6 and 
one 10x7x12 Duplex Steam Pumps. All thoroughly 
overhauled and at bargains. 

ENTERPRISE MACHINE CO., 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


GASOLINE ENGINES FOR SALE. 


3 HP Otto, $85... 4. HP Colborne. ...0.6.6- $ 95. 
GHP» Webster oi(6. eEbe: OULON. te str. cee 225. 
10 HP Otto with pump attached............. 400. 
ZED PS WCDSES TIC. Nccmavet sta lenerateraatinrs ia tobiate:de a caiire 225. 


15s HPAW biter é& Middletonk.j7s.a.nece eae. 375. 
SORT OLION $600 60h EEAOLUOs no cere eee 1,200 
‘COLBORNE MFG. CO., 35 BE. Indiana St., Chi- 
cago. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“THE STANDARD” SCALES. 

For all purposes. Portable, Wagon, Hopper and 
Track Scales. Guaranteed durable and accurate; 
quality higher than price. Not in the trust. 

THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO., Sta- 
tion U., Chicago, III. 


. -GRAIN WANTED 


GRAIN WANTED. 
Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


SECOND-HAND BAGS WANTED. 
Any kind, any quality, anywhere. I pay freight. 
Write for prices. 
GEO. T. KING, Richmond, Va. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED. 
Miller who can take charge of an up-to-date 60- 
barrel mill. Must have from $1,000 to $2,000 to in- 


vest in same. For particulars, write 
THE ELYRIA MILLING CO., Elyria, Ohio, 


WANED. 

Competent grain inspector, one familiar with ter- 
minal market conditions preferred. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address 

C., Box 2, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR OR MILL MEN WANTED. 

We have on our list several mills and elevators 
owned by non-residents who want to put them in 
operation, and we wish to correspond with elevator 
men, millers, managers, office men, bookkeepers 
who are interested in good elevator or milling 
propositions. 

IOWA MILL BROKERS, Independence, Iowa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WANTED. 

Position as superintendent or manager. of 
terminal elevator or line of elevators, by young 
man who has had the experience and is at present 
superintendent of terminal elevator in the Wast. 
Address 


H. E. G., Box 2, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


HAY WANTED. 


GOOD HAY. 
Will bring a good price on our market. Send us 
your next consignment. Our specialty. 
ST. LOUIS HAY & GRAIN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 
IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, III. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


E manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 
galvanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 
ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V”’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metsl Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And takecontracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 
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DECORAH, IOWA 


DWARE ESSEX RAPE 


Name quantity wanted and let us make you 
lowest delivered price. 
Also Clovers, Pure Seed Flax and Timothy 
Also Field Seeds generally. 
Get our prices before buying. 


N. H. ADAMS & SON, Decorah, la. 


_ HAY RECEIVERS 


We Guarantee Top Values Ny 
On All Sales of 


HAY, STRAW, ETC. “y 


Liberal advances paid and 
prompt sales assured. . 


Write us 


Geo. Middendorf Co. 
135-137 S. Water St. AY) 4) 
Established 1871 CHICAGO me iN 


| GRAIN RECEIVERS 


BATTLE CREEK 


McLane, Swif Swift @ Co., 
Baers GR GRAIN Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED, 


BOSTON 


W Wheat * B Aldrich] 


| Incorporated. Capital, $150,000 


alts, HAY, Grain, Flour 


201 Chamber of ae ss 


| Established 1882 BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialty 


DECATUR 


a 
SS 
wy 


ag 


OUR BIDS ARE CGOOD ONES. 


i ge KANSAS CG CITY 


Ges: A. Adams Gain Go. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments and orders for 
future delivery solicited 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


| GRAIN RECEI VERS 


PITTSBURG 


. MILWAUKEE. 


The Best Market in the World 


Our superior facilities and eomnectione 
with large buyers of HAY RAIN 
enable us to get the best Pricer: Liberal 
advances made on shipments. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Duquesne National Bank. 
Washington National Bank, 


In the one spot 38 years. 


References: 


N. MORTON 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER | 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED. 


Consignments Solicited 


National Hay Association; Pittsburg Grain and 
Flour Exchange. 


207 Grain Exchange Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Refreence, Mononganela National Bank 


Member: 


W. C. DOUGLAS 


FEED AND GRAIN BROKER 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Exclusive control of a good account desired of Western 
Pennsylvania 


Empire Building - 


The Diamond National Bank 


Reference: 


COSHEN 
JOHNSON & SON 


GOSHEN, IND. 
Track Buyers Oats, Ear Corn, Rye, Buck- 
wheat, Hay and Straw 


Let us hear from you and we will make you track bids reg- 
ularly. We are always in the market. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


<Pv> F.H. PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


J. R. MARFIELD, Pres. Wo. Grirrirus, Vice-Pres. and Mgr, 
C. D. TEARSE, Sec’y and Treas. . 


MARFIELD-GRIFFITHS CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION . 


OFFICES: Coasignments and Orders for 
CHICAGO MILW uae 


MING warre DUuLtD Future Delivery Solicited. 
PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


| 511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The 


Bassett Grain Co, | Mc 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


W. J. RILEY 
W. J. Riley & Co. 
22 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Indiana ° 


Grain, Flour and Feed 


Track bids made on application 
We want your trade 


NEW OR OLD PHONE 3434 


W. E. JARBOE 


Let us have your consignments 
It will pay you to deal with us 


B. G. ELLSWORTH, President H. H. PETERSON, Vice-President 
E. H. HIEMKE, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 


BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


EsTaBLISHED 1864 


l.H. Lowry & Co. 


64 Mitchell Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


We solicit your consignments 


DETROIT 


A. S. Dumont R. C. RoBERTS A. E. O'DONNELL 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN suppers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 
Liberal 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. 
advances. 


Try us. 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


HOUSTON 
FRANK THOMS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


We want your consignments of Grain, Feed, Hay 
and Cotton. 

We want your orders for Cotton Seed Hulls, Cotton 
Seed Meal, Cotton Seed Cake, Texas Seed Oats. 

Correspondence solicited. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NEWPORT NEWS 


DABNEY BROKERAGE CO. 
GRAIN, HAY, PRODUCE 


Receivers, Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


NEWPORT NEWS VIRGINIA 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO ST. LOUIS BUFFALO. 
BSTABLISHED 1846 CONNOR BROS. & CO. W. W. ALDER T. J. STOFER 


He A KING &C° GRAIN AND HAy|Alder B Stofer 
ST. LOUIS COMMISSION 


THE GOLDEN RULE MERCHANTS 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASS’N 


GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS 


We do not buy any grain, but han- 


OF TOLEDO, OHIO Daniel Pf Byrne a& Co. dle on. commission, and solicit your 
SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE Seneral Commission Merchants Buffalo consignments. 
BE FRIENDLY WRITB OCCASIONALLY Pero Chae ore C.. 83 Chamber of Commerce, 
Se TT a ee Established 1854 S Incorporated 1887 BUFFALO = - NEW YORK 


The il. ile Coon Grain Co. Grain, Hay, Mill Feed and Seeds 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Lous, Wo. 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 
61 Produce Exchange PEORIA 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CASH AND FUTURES Pp B & C Cc MI LES 
poneae Wagers Ae sem ee werner eve Ea Ee ee e e e e 


REYN 0 LDS BROS Grain Commission Merchants 
& BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 

TO L E D oO oO 36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 

9 a ee —_..O00”C OO _ 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


Buy and Sell Grain | TYNG, HALL & Co. 


Grain and Commission 


if ou don "t et our bids ask for ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE i ; 
oar: Co et gnment S always PEORIA, ILLINOIS meee i Ads ie 


welcome. Consign us yours. 


BURNS BROS. 


| Van Tassell (irain Com pany 44 Board of Trade, aa ae NOY. 3 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
J. F. ZAHM F. W. JAEGER F. MAYER A, SET StS ENCE RCSL Aca (SEEN TES k 
ESTABLISHED '879 BUYERS and SHIPPERS QUICK SALES. IMMEDIATE RETURNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 


J F LAM & C0 43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. ° \d 
GRAIN and SEEDS eeeeees PHILADELPHIA 
TOLEDO, OHIO DO YOU REALIZE = 
Handling consignments and Ait orders for futures J tnrareoraae ee Re E. t ROGERS & CO. 


' : Receivers and Exporters 
OUR SPECIALTY We work a large country business. : 


int ? 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT’S FREE See the point | 


Commission Merchants | 


Crain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. u 358 Aes Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WIRE, WRITE or PHONE 


lJ x IT FD GRAI N C0 Mi PANY voscoo ILL. SOUTH BEND, IND. L. F. MILLER & SONS, 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
TOLEDO, 0. BUFFALO, N. Y, i 
Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Compnay; The Churchill- White Graln Company. Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, He. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. 0. b. your stations. Fireproof elevators and seed houses. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
Unlimited storage capacity for grain andseed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000. Unloading capacity, 300 cars daily. ndling of de Nt ae ems A, & 
Clipping Capacity, 175,000 Daily. We trade in futures. . Rurensyczs | Manutactarers Merge Westainbeen. a Nae pola, Pa, 
CAIRO CINCINNATI FREMONT 
e e e eo ( 6 
chneider, Fowler Co 
H. L. Halliday Milling Co. The METZGER-HILL CO. | Nye, cae eer . 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS Grain—Hay SNe eS 


= Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty. 
CORN WHEAT-OATS ESI ehiDpets both winter and spring. Write for samples 
a CINCINNATI a i. OHIO and prices. Shipment viaC. & N. W.R.R. 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS General Offices - - - FREMONT, NEB. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO - 


_ CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


E. GERSTENBERG A. GERSTENBERG 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1652) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, - - 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


Barley a Specialty 


H. HEMMELGARN. 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 


CHICAGO 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 
ange for yy, ie SESE eR 
oo tat aes Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 


S MYSPECIALTY © 
3 e. 
=SAM FINNEY ® 


> 58 BOsKD OF TRADE & Consignments and correspondence solicited. 
*, CHICAGO 
% : 


Orders for futures carefully executed. 


wo 
& 
Smart io pe 515-518 Postal Tel-graph Bldg. 


CHICAGO. 


44-46 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA. 


af. : ae 
Vase ~Vedd —<Ctot“zetse 
Ee * ee. ; 
~ 7 ¢terr Cesvserettcd datos 
Che: tcago Cpe -tCOe 


C40. wT edt at. ue ee on ible. 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention 


and W. A. FRASER CoO. 
“They’re Running Mates”’ 
CIINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO rILWAUKEE 


F. E. WINANS 


2 ty 
Feet tam Lig Loe 


Cae PEDIC EECE BAtde. 


g wees 


W. H, MERRITT & CO, 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


clet i 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


|. ROSENBAUM GRAIN Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


Receiving a Specialty Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


P. H. SCHIFFLIN. © 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant | 


You do good business when you ship to 


MSE Oke 


Grain and Hay Commission Merchant 


85-86 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
Write for my track bids. 


Grain Speculation 


Not A Fine Art 


“A BOOK” 
Send Postal requesting same to 
' 


E. W. WAGNER 


99 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


Member Chieago Board of Trade 


WRITE FOR MY 


“Grain Trade Talks”’ 
Edward G. Heeman. 


159 La Salle St., CHICACO 


Rotunca National Life Building. 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
Chas. W. Gillett. 


My “GRAIN TRADE TALKS” are published in full 
in the Chicago Evening Postand Chicago Journal. 
eS" Will send either paper free to customers. 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 1504 


SrriorR. Ss 
ER 
AW MERCHAN, 


510 POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING «+ CHICAGO. 


3.H.WARK E.F. LELAND 
0.W LEB _F.J. FAHRY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO > 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
544-545 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS ROR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P, McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
6 Sherman Street -- = CHICAGO 
MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Stock Exchange; 


New york Produce Exchange; St.Louis Merchants’ Exchange; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. . 


W. J. THOMPSON & CO. 


Successors ia 
S. SANBORN 


B. co. 
Members Chicago Lona of Trade 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN - SEEDS - HAY 


263-265 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Consignments and orders 
for futures solicited. 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


=of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


Chicago 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


WwW. F. JOHNSON GEO. A. WEGENER 


W. F. JOHNSON & C0. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISIONS 


Commission [lerchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


Room 59, Board of Trade CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sati | Marov manera pa 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
SeiMar if 
Applies ot Reporis © CHICAGO, ILL. 


Application. 


CHICAGO 
341 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


W. J. ARMSTRONG 


Commission Merchants 


HAY and GRAIN 


Experienced Men in Both Markets 


MEMBERS 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce National Hiy Association 
Chicago Hay Receivers’ Association 


co. 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given cofsleginents of grain 
and seeds 


Orders in futures Laeutiai executed. 
5 and 7 Board of Trade, Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by Milmine, Bodman & Co. 


CRIGHTON @ CO. 


OUR BUSINESS: OUR ADDRESS: 


Grain Commission Royal Insurance Bldg. 


Shipments Given | Orders for Futures 
Personal Attention Solicited 


CHICAGO 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, III. 


CHICAGO 


97 Board of Trade, 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CoO..,): 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, secy 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


MILWAUKEE 
26 Milwaukee National Bank Bldg. 


We Have 
every facility for handling 
grain on consignment or for 
future delivery. 
Experienced Men on ’Change 


Ample Financial Resources 
Thirty Years’ Experlence 


77 Board of Trade 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


92 Board of Trade Bld¢., CHICAGO 


Ground Floor 


112 


EXCHANGE La Salle St. 


VON FRANTZIUS & CO. 


ASK FOR OUR STATISTICAL CARDS 


Members 


* CHICAGO 
BOARD 
OF TRADE 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHBLLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


We sell on Commission and buy direct. 


HAY CRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales,30,000 bushels, 
Let us know what you have to offer, 
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A Low 
Insurance Rate 


is based upon certain 
features of elevator con- 
struction. Charges are 
made to the low rate for 
defects. When building 
new or remodeling, many 
defects can be avoided if 
you know how. 


Send for a copy of our 
Rate Specifications for 
Country Elevators 


It will show how you can make 
your own rate and obtain a low 
cost for insurance in the 


vs rai BF goles» 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


PES MOINES, 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 
and Contents. 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutualin America 


SAVED TO MEMBERS 
OVER $1,300,000 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


We Have--res-s $4,300,000.00. Zest. $4,700,000.00. Sorpics” $290,000.00. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


THE 


Large Profits 


Elevator Insurance 


heretofore paid by owners and op- 
erators of grain elevators to the 
stock companies are turned into 
the grain men’s pockets by the 


ELEVATOR UNDERWRITERS 


For sound 
address 


U. S. EPPERSON 


Attorney and Manager 
409 Kemper Bidg. 


SEEDS 


“Fire |nsurance(‘s. 


Ow a 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


24 Years of Successful Business 


OF LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


insurance at cost, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cea Se eee eee 
It Seems Impossible 


INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 
Is furnished at cost by the 


NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Chicago 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 


It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 


It had admitted assets, January I, 1903, 
of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 


Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 

roperty on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L.BARNUM Secy. 


MILLERS’ 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of llinots 


- ALTON, ILL. ————— 


Good, but cheap, insurance on Elevators, 
Mills, Grain Warehouses and their 
Contents. 


We make a specialty of writing Grain 
that you carry for a short term. 


Premium Notes in Force, $1,200,000.00 
Cash Surplus, . . . 225,000.00 
A. R. McKINNEY, Secretary. 


H. D. CUMMINGS & CO., 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago Agents. 


> @® PPA American Miller Miller 
AND 
American Elevator 


To those who are not yet acquainted with the size and character of our new 
equipment for the manufacture of Elevating, Conveying and Power-Transmitting 
Machinery, it seems impossible that we can, as we claim, put on the marketa line of 
absolutely the highest quality at absolutely the lowest prices. 

But these are plain truths and examination of our prices in fair comparison with 
others will simply serve to bear us out. 


We not only maintain an unusually high standard of workmanship and finish 
while reducing cost of production to a minimum, but our corps of experienced 
designers are constantly introducing new and exclusive devices. We were the first 
to introduce ring-oiling bearings in this class of machinery, and several other notable 
improvements are credited to this house. 


Our man will call whenever you say so—address our nearest office. 


—— and Grain Trade 
FOR ONE YEAR 


The Illinois Central’s 
“Cuban Special” 


TO NEW ORLEANS 


From Chicago, St. Louis makes 
direct connection with new and 
finest of Steamship Service to HA- 
VANA. Through tickets to Havana 


admit of stopover at New Orleans. 


Bison and Baby Bison Horizontal 
Corn and Cob Crusher 


The Bison machines are well named—they have the strength of the sturdy bison himself, and 
can be depended upon to withstand the most severe service. 


Practical experience has proven them the best appliances ever invented for crushing ear corn, 
corn cobs, lime, plaster, soda, oyster shells, charcoal, oil cake and substances of a similar character. 


One salient point of merit is the impossibility of choking—a point possessed by no other 


crusher on the market. 
especially wide mouth. 


It is only necessary to keep the hopper filled, as it requires no other attention and takes care 
of everything that drops into it. 


The Bison Crusher rapidly grinds.either wet or dry corn. 


It requires less power for a given capacity than any other machine. 
easily and quietly operated, and causes absolutely no jar. 


The Wolf Company 


BOX 538 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia Branch Shops, 521 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 309 S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


The largest ears cannot catch and bridge over the hopper, which has an 


Superior Service, Both 
Rail and Water 


For particulars, trains, etc., address 


It is simple to erect, 


W. H. Brill, District Passenger Agt. 
99 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
Depot, 12th Street and Park Row 


BrancuH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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AIR DRIED GRAIN 


(NOT KILL DRIED) 


The Ellis Drier insures even and 
perfect drying at low temperatures. 
The only machine where the air 
passes through the grain uniformly 
and reaches every kernel. Built in 
all sizes from five bushels’ capacity 


and up. 


“Ellis Grain Drier” 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 
Sole Manufacturer 


549-553 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


won the Grand Prizeat the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for the 
very reason that you ought to use them, 


They Are the Best 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine is the 
most economical power for Elevator or 
Mill use. By using it one man can often 
run the whole elevator. 


Send for Catalogue No. 544. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


SALESHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Cleveland, O. Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. . 
St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. 


To Save 
Heavy Discounts 


ON YOUR 

GRAIN. FOR? THE 
NEXT SIX MONTHS 
GET A 


Hess Grain Drier 


Used Everywhere 


Free Booklet 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


710 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


INTERIOR VIEW 
The United States Corn Sheller 


See for yourself how it is con- 
structed, making it the cheapest 
sheller you can buy. Blades don’t 
crack corn, but deliver the corn, 
cob, silks and shucks in a most 
satisfactory way, right and left 
hand over,orsame from underneath, 
thus avoiding a cross drive belt. 


Stand at the Hopper End 


when deciding which you want, 
and state whether pulley is to be 
on hopper or drum end. This in- 
terior view is from our largest size; 
guaranteed 1,500 bushels per hour. 
Quick shipment of any size desired. 


The B. S. C, Pat. Chain Drag 


is the only satisfactory Feeder. 


Our Water Tight Boot 


which can be sunk into the ground 
to a depth of 18 inches, is the 
proper elevator boot to work with 
our; Sheller and Chain Feeder. 
Yes, and don’t forget our Safety 
Wagon Dumps when planning your 
elevators. 


Complete equipments at 
lowest prices for first-class 
machinery. 


Send for catalogue and discount card 


B. S. CONSTANT CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


650,000-Bushel Steel Elevator, under construction. 
This bin story was erected in 30 working days. 


Builders of Grain Elevators 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or 
Combination Materials. 


549-51-52-53 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN S. METCALF 
ENGINEERS—GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


We make a Specialty of Furnishing 
Plans and Specifications. 

A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed 

by us and under our supervision. Bushels. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Manchester, Enz. .1,500,000 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 3, Portland, Me + «1,500,000 


GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland, Me --++1,000,000 
NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, Wis........--eececerrecces 1,400,000 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Lotis, MO.........2 cece cceccrccess 1,300,000 
UNION ELEVATOR, East St.. Louis, Tes... ceiccis cle sec ccc sin bc sic e 1,100,000 
EXPORT ELEVATOR, Buffalo, No Yosser sccccsccceseseccceree 1,000,000 
J. R. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Parry Sound, Canadn.......cc cece cccee 1,000,600 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newport News, Va.1,000,000 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Tex.1,000,000 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, Peoria, Tl... 2... ccc c ccc ntsc esses 500,000 
CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Coteau Landing, Que. 500,000 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Il].............4. 500,000 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO.”S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, 

LuaG@inmge tom, Michi. 2655.55 ore, od snes lelete =< outa) stnran iota tetewenter at nent ntatoreltots 150,000 
GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Ill. 100,000 


MISSOURI PACIFIC CONCRETE & WOOD ELEVATOR, Kansas City..1,000,000 


GOEMANN GRAIN CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio.. 100,000 
GEO. T. EVANS MILLING CO.”S CONCRETE ELEVATOR, Indian- 

PPOLIW are c's oie we ona. « Wiatn wae) de jale lovolavalalatels sie at arekelehaiaistare eiatetenainne tate 85,000 
SEELEY, SON & co., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Architects and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


CO. 


619-623 The Temple, Chicago, II. 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. || Witherspoon-Englar Company 


ummm Designers and Builders 0f ———— 


FIREPROOF 


Grain Elevators 


Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 
house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 
uninjured. This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


630 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers, 
Engineers, 
J | Contractors. 


| z lirain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 

Steel Stacks and 

Steel Construction of 
Every Description, 


. Designed, Furnished and Erected 
| in All Parts of the World. 
General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
New York Office, Trinity Building, 
111 Broadway. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


ee 


——- rs 


Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ eapacity. 
Steel throughout. 


LUMBER 
FOR ELEVATORS 


ibe Sow Lumber: Commune 


MANUFACTURERS 
NICHOLASVILLE, - 
GIBB’S PATENT DUST 


Laat DUST! PROTECTOR is invalu- 


able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 


There Are Reasons Why? 


Read the list 
of Elevators us- 
ing the 


HALL 
Signaling 
\ Distributor 


KAY 


(sent free) and 
notice that they 
are practically 
all located where 
grain is raised in 
large quantities 
and handled quickly 

There are reasons why 
it is selected over all its 
competitors; you may be 
standing in your own 
light by not learning 
what they are—may we 
6-inch, 8 ducts tell you? 


NON-MIXING 


Hall. Distributor Co. 


606 First National Bank Bullding 
OMAHA, NEB. 


thoroughly tested for many 
years inevery kind of dust 
and is the only reliable pro- 
tector known. Perfect ventila- 
a tion. Nickel-plated pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Cireu- 
lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 
” B,” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill 


A ‘**WANT AD”? in the “AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN. TRADE” 
do the business. 


will 
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G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


JamesStewart&Co. || GRAIN ELEVATORS | 


‘ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CONTRACTORS 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett, Frazier Co, 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
I. H. Peavey & Co. 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. 8. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
8. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., 100,000 


: i Jennison Bros, 
Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. Janesville, Minn., 100,000 


Designers and builders of Grain Elevators 
in all parts of the world. 


STEEL BRICK WOOD 
CONCRETE TILE 


Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. Four hundred country eleva- 
Working house capacity 150,000 bushels, tors from 10,000 to 50,000. 


Grain Elevator Department 


1811 FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


Tre BARNETT G&G RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W.R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. a : : 
General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill 


Buildings, Docks and Warehouses. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 
We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but 


the following cities. recommend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent 
Fireproof Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered 
Write or call on any of them. by the following patents and which we have exclusive control: Patents Nos 


664323, 664324, 664325, 692544, 713104. 


| 
| 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse Bldg. LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World 
ee) BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators 


of Fireproof Brick ola ea tc | 


Construction The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we kave built in the fast 
four years under these patents: .- 


Po Bushels. Bushels. 
In Any Design Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 300,000 

St. Anthony Elevator Co., ss 2,200,000 Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
North Star Malting Co., ef 500,000 Arthur, 2,250,000 
Wri f Pl dl Hetimates Victoria Elevator Co., s¢ 250,000 David Stott Milling Co., Detroit, 200,000 
rite for Plans an Snes Frisco Ry. Elevator, Kansas City, 700,000 Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250,000 

We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 
5. H. Tromanhauser Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 
Room 3, Old Chamber of Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 200,000 
Commerce Building The following are a few of our largest wood-constructed elevators: 

Minneapolis, - Minnesota Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 1,000,000 Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 
Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 1,000,000 Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 
C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 1,125,000 Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me., 1,000,000 
Belt Line Elevator, Superior, 2,500,000 F, H. Peavey & Co., No. 1, 1,750,000 


Superior Terminal, Superior 2,500,000 Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
: Pittsburg & West Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La., 1,000,000 

United States Milling Co., Duluth, 1,000,000 Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 
e e @ | Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 And hundreds of smaller houses. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


THERE’S NOTHING 
$0 BEWILDERING 


as to have an elevator that gets 
out of shape and repair just 
when you get busy. 

There’s Nobody that builds a 
better or more simple yet 
efficient elevator than we do. 
Investigate our claim. 


Designers and Builders of Any Kind of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Works; 
ee EA tag _ agent Gime BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
1018 First National Bank Bldg. all Chicago Railways. 263-265 La Salle Street, Chicago 


\ 
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Mosioe O14 OLSON BROTHERS ® CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS } 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
160-162 N. Sangamon Street 
CHICAGO 


STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


INO. F. ROESER, Exeter, Neb. 


Architect and Designer of 


Modern Grain Elevators 


Plans and specifications furnished on application 


FREO FRIEDLIN E 


Architect and Engineer 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER GRAIN HANDLING PLANTS 
Special Construction in Reinforced Concrete Tanks and Working Houses 
Local and Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 667 
503 TRADERS BUILDING - - - CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


PP. He. PELKEY 


118 S. Lawrence Avenue = = WICHITA, KAN. 
CONTRACTOR FOR 


CRAIN ELEVATORS 


ALSO 
Full Stock of Elevator and Mill Supplies and Scales 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator constructed of steel, for the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 
Now in Use. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING TOO SMALL 


ALLEN & SLYKER 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF 


W. S. CLEVELAND & CO. Grain Elevators, Feed Mills, 


Fireproof Construction Warehouses and Mill Buildings 


a Specialt 
P y 420 New Nelson Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


eS} ELEVATOR ae )s 


<¢s| BUILDERS [kg Modern Grain Elevators 
ANY STYLE AND CAPACITY 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


L. O. HICKOK  hinnearoris: misnesora 


Telephone Main 1843 
Corn Exchange, - - MINNEAPOLIS 


| 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND MACHINERY CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Here is a picture of another of our Modern Fireproof Elevators 
just completed at Omaha, Neb. We have the Best Equip- 
ment in America for this work. Our Engineers have had expe- 
rience and we can make everything in our own shops. 


We DESIGN the Plant 
We FABRICATE and Erect the Steel 
We MANUFACTURE and Install the Machinery 
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Barnard & Leas 
Mig. Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Designers and 
Builders of 


ELEVATORS 


in €Vood, Steel 
and Concrete 


Plans and specifications for elevators 


of all kinds and capacities furnished. 


Write for further particulars 


Classified Ads 


in this paper reach the men 
who are in the market for 
Elevators, Machinery, Etc. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


CLEVELAND O. 


If your distributing spou 
satisfactory, you are not 


Gerber 


Improved 


Distributing 
Spout 


MADE AND SOLDIBY 


J. J. GERBER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


N. A. GRABILL 


Contractor and Builder of 


MODERN COUNTRY 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Get My Plans and Estimates 


DALEVILLE INDIANA 


WHY NOT USE 


THE ORIGINAL 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. 


ts are not 
using the 


GIANT CAR MOVER 


Manufacturers’ $ .00 
Pric@yasses sees EACH 
Cash with Order or by Express C, O.D. 
See that Sliding Wedge 


i It Blocks the Wheel 
= on 


Thousands of 
Testimonials 


| 1) 
B. & R. patent 
See “THE RAILWAY EQUIPPER” 
Our Monthly Publication, Mailed Free 


M. MITSHKUN CO., 


Detroit, Mich, 


CUTLER 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


Will also dry 


Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 
Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AN 


D MEAL, 


BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 


ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


the capacity of any other 


THE CUTLER CO, No 


Double 
Dryer sold for same price. 


th Wilbraham, Mass, 


¥ J.B. DUTTON’S 


——__ Address 


FOR USE IN 


atent Automatic Grain Seale. 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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BEST SCALES IN THE WORLD 


ELEVATING Howe Trucks, Hecrison 
Grain Scoops, ; : onveyor, 
J E F FR CONVEYING . Grain Testers, ==— Harrison 
Sample Size Grain Scales, 2 == - Elevators 
Letter Presses. — for handling ear 
MACH INERY LAUR’S Way Bill 6 oe aren ay 
Bag Patching Presses : — kinds of material 
CEMENT HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, ali kinds and sizes. 
The Ball Bearing Scale—No Friction on Knife Edges. 
Prepared Expressly For 
Patching Bags : not be sure 
and Sacks HOW Gasoline WHY ov cents 
Engines: Howe scales 
This sample will patch 10 to 15 ——— Something are absolutely true 
bags. Sent on receipt of 5c in always on the move. scales. 


stamps to pay postage. 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
Standard Elevator Buckets SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES of standard makes and sizes. 


For Han{ling Grain, Cereals, Flour, Seeds, Etc. Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction or We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices, 

Our specialties include: Chains, all styles Money Refunded. ST. LOUIS H 7 MINNEAPOLIS 
Sprocket Wheels. Elevator Buckets, Boots, Sent prepaid by Mail or Express on receipt of CLEVELAND THE HOWE SCALE C0. OF ILL., Chicago. KANSAS CITY 
Bolts, Spiral Conveyors, Cable Conveyors, 5 2 PI 


Rubber Belt Conveyors, Package Convey- price. 

ors, Barrel Elevators, Keg Elevators, Shaft- QUART $1.40 GALLON $4.50 

ing, Hangers, Pulleys, Collars, Gearing, = 

Labor-Saving Devices ‘of all kinds. Testimonial 
Send us specifications of your wants in 


-§ our line; we can probably save you some . Saginaw, Mich. Aug. 31, 1903 
money. For catalogue address W.E. Laur & Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Gentlemen:-Replying to yours of the 3lst, 
j THE JEFFREY MFG, C0., Columbus, 0. we can cheerfully recommend your Bag Ce- > J 3 


ment to anyone requiring a preparation for 


mending cotton or jute bags. Itis the cheap- 


in WE te a ee EE ead est and most effective bag mender that we We'd be mighty glad to quote you any time for vanythtge 
Have ee Every mill and elevator should in the way of 
CLEVELAND ELEVATOR e Supplied with the cement. Yours truly, 


eae e Sushere mace’ (|| FLOUR MILL # ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


W.E. LAUR & CO. And we’ll guarantee that if we fill your order you’ll be satis- 
45 State St. DETROIT, MICH. 1 | fied in every way. What more could you ask for? Write us. 
We do Roll Corrugating and Grinding and manufacture the 
celebrated Northway Feed Mill. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. STRONG & NORTHWAY MEG. CO. 
506 First Nat. ieee OMAHA, NEB. i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
N. W. Agsts. for Invincible Cleaners and Richmond Dust Collectors 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. General Office and Works: 

226 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 


The Business Man’s Train 


BETWEEN 


BE SURE 


.To equip your Grain Elevator 
Building with our light self- 


lifting passenger lifts. 4 
Strong and_ substantially h d N Y k 
aie Vin. Chicago an ew Yor 


INEXPENSIVE, QUICK 


No more work climbing ‘ . ¥Y 
stairs. Cost no more than is obligedjto equip your elevator with cups, belt 


stairways ak a and leg DOUBLE the size necessary, hecause 
cen eee he knows you can’t run the cups over half full on ee 99 
Gore d seal. the average. They will choke if you do! 
2g MORO EVANS All this equipment could be half the size, and 


the cups run heaping full all the time, by using a 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. Hall Non-Chokable Boot PIONEER 18-HOUR TRAIN 


Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OF1O and do the work quicker and better. 


YOUR DESICNER 


\ 


‘WHICH RUNS EVERY DAY OVER 


PLAIN GAS ENGINE SENSE The Pennsylvania New York Short Line 


By E. L. OSBORNE = 


Leaving Chicago, Union Station, 2:45 p. m. 
BOOK for the man who has a gas or gasoline engine and Arriving New York 9:45 next morning. 


wants to operate it to the best advantage. Returning leave New York 3:55 p.m. 


The book is written in plain language and thoroughly covers the Arrive Chicago 8:55 a. m.. 
field of gas engine operation. 
125 Pages of Practical Suggestions Train is equipped.with Vestibuled and Electric 
PRICE 50 CENTS Lighted Library, Smoking, Dining, Sleeping 


MITCHELL -BROS#CO 4inicc ee ae and Compartment Observation Cars. 
SEVEN OTHER DAILY TRAINS 


Chicago to New York 


The Atlas Car-Mover ~ } N(R i 


Manufactured exclusively by 


For time of trains Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington and Philadelphia, call at City 
Office, 248 South Clark St., or address 


G. G. BELTZHOOVER, °C. L. KIMBALL, 
District Passenger Agent, Asst. General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


The Appleton Car-Mover Co. 
APPLETON, WIS., VU. S. A. 


Is decidedly the best and most powerful 
Car-Mover on the market, and supersedes 
all others wherever introduced. 


Try an “ATLAS.” It Will Pay for Itself in a Few Hours’ Use 
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TO THE GRAIN DEALER WHO THINKS FOR HIMSELF! 


WE MAKE 150 styles and sizes of Shellers. 
DON'T YOU THINK we have what you need? 


MARSEILLES MEG, 
BE NANG a: a 


“The New Cyclone 
1905” 


Saves 50 per cent on 


power 


The Knickerbocker Co. 


JACKSON, = - MICH. 


EES AS a So 


TEESE 


PERFECTION 


Is reached for an Elevator and Warehouse Separatorin our Minneapolis No. 105 


We are ina position to offer to the grain trade a line of Grain Cleaning Machinery that 
surpasses anything manufactured. 


Write for complete catalog. 


J. L. OWENS COPIPANY, 
615 Superior St., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NEW PROCESS CORN SHELLERS 


for Grain Elevators and Mills are made either with or without 
Cleaning Apparatus; with or without Feeder, Exten- 
sion Drag-feeder, Shelled Corn Elevator, Cob-Car- 

rier or Shuck Separator. 


THEY REQUIRE LESS SPACE AND POWER 


: “7 according to capacity, crack less corn, break 
cobs less, waste less corn, clean the corn more perfectly, clean the 
cobs in more merchantable condition for fuel, than any other Cylinder 
Shellers in the world. What do you think? Is it not money to you? 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES of Every Kind For the Grain Man 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING CO., Marseilles, III. 


The Evans Controllable Wagon Dump. 


AUTOMATIC | == ’ THE BEST WAGON DUMP BUILT 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


Can be ured with and 
without dump scales. 


Absolute 

safety 

my control, 
great 

strength 
d 


an 
durability. 
~ Patented 

® April 12, 
1898. 
OVER 500 EVANS WACON DUMPS 


Write for SOLD DURING THE YEAR 1905. 


circular and prices. RR NO OTHER RECOMMENDATION ! 


MOULTON & EVANS, 
SoS E. Isth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ATTRITION MILLS 


GRIND FOR 


PROFIT 


Exclusive Features 


Interchangeable Bearings 
Duplex Ball Bearings 
Quick Release Springs 


3-Pulley Drive Attachment lat 

-Pulley Drive achmen 

New Open Belt Reverse Drive Glad toSend 
Avoids Cross Belts You Any of 

Many Other Scientific Fea- OtaaMaliston 

tures that Please and Satisfy Trial 


A Live Member30f That Vigorous ‘‘Best on Earth’’ Family 


Grinds Ear Corn, Chop Feed, Bran, Offal and all 
Small Grains, Cracks Corn, Etc- 


Fast, Fine Grinding 
THE Foos Mra.Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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A SWORN STATEMENT 


As to the accuracy of the 


American Grain Meter 


For Automatically and Correctly 


Weighing Grain While Loading or Unloading Cars 


Variation of only 44; of 1 per cent 
Osborne, Ohio, March 17, 19006. 


We this day unloaded the wheat from cars L. S. & M. S. No. 45534 and 
Erie No. 75054 into Elevator C of Tranchant & Finnell at Osborne, Ohio. 

The wheat was first run through an American Grain Meter, with which 
the above elevator is equipped, and automatically weighed. 

This grain meter discharges directly into a Fairbanks Hopper Scale where 
the wheat from car No. 45534 was again weighed in fifteen-bushel drafts. Car 
No. 75054 was not reweighed. The results were as follows: 


Weighed by Weighed by 
American Grain Meter Fairbanks Hopper Scales 
Car No. 45534 998.23 Bu. 997.58 
Car No. 75054 1,000.26 “ Soh tus f 


Signed: J. E. Heedwohl, Weighmaster. 


Personally appeared before R. H. Swadner, a Justice of the Peace in 
and for Bath Township, Greene County, Ohio, J. E. Heedwohl, who 


solemnly swears that the above statement is correct. 
Robie swadnek en. 


The above two cars of wheat Were shipped to us from Chicago, and the official 
Weights Were, L. S. & M. S. No. 45534, 1,000 bus., and Erte No. 75054, 60,000 lbs. 

The simplictty of the American Grain Meter and its accuracy ought to appeal to 
all handlers of grain in carloads. We regard it as an indispensable adjunct to our 
elevator, as it makes no mistakes and saves the expense of weighing on hopper scales. 


TRANCHANT & FINNELL. 


For further information address 


AMERICAN GRAIN METER CoO., Springfield, O. 


Great Western Mfg. Co., Kansas City J. R. Detweiler, - Chicago 
Allen P. Ely & Co., - Omaha Robert Craig, - Minneapolis 
Brown & Varney - Cincinnati Wm. Robinson, Des Moines 


For Elevators 


There is a large department in our shops which is 
busily engaged in building elevator heads and boots of 
all sizes and descriptions. 

The designs have been approved by Fire Insurance 
Underwriters and the very best materials are used in 


construction. 


A large and well assorted line of tin and iron ele- 
»vator buckets, of our own manufacture, is carried and 


orders will receive prompt attention. 


NORDYKE @ MARMON CO. 


America’s Leadmg Mill Builders 
ESTABLISHED 1851 5 INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
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A NEW SEPARATOR | 
WITH A STEP FORWARD 


Eccentric Shaft 
runs 380 revolutions 
per minute 


Slow Running 


The above cut represents a separator for elevators for handling wheat, barley and oats, and 


contains many new and valuable improvements not found in any other machine on the market. 


First, it has a capacity up to 10,000 bushels for receiving purposes, with perforations 
of from 3-8 to 9-16 of an inch. 


Second, the sieve 18 only 20 inches long for the grain to travel over; therefore the refuse 18 


traveled only a short distance after the grain has gone through the sieves. 


Third, it has two perfect air separations which are fully double the width of any machine 


made heretofore; each one is controlled independent of the other. 


Fourth, it has an automatic sieve cleaner, not only for the sand and seed screens, but also for 
the coarse sieves, which keeps them automatically clean. This is much better than to keep them 


clean by hand, as the automatic scrapers will not injure the sieves, nor will they bend or indent them. 


For any further information write to 


The Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Genuine Screw Conveyors 


. an Salem 
Buckets 


The Genuine Salem Bucket is light, serviceable and 
correctly shaped. Enters the material easily, carries 
maximum load and empties clean. Different gauges of 
steel suitable for handling any material. Made only by 
The W. J. Clark Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) is the 
best screw conveyor made. We are the originators of and fully 
equipped to make sectional flight conveyor also, but advise cus- 
tomers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced and more 
durable than any other screw conveyor, and renders more satisfactory 
service. 

Helicoid conveyor is well adapted to the handling of grain 
and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch, rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, 
phosphate, sawdust, and many other articles. 


Imitations are no cheaper. Watch for the Clark Stamp. We 
are Sole Agents. Largestock. Prompt shipments. Catalogue “S.” 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. NEW YORK, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


' Helicoid costs no more than other conveyors. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, Western Ave., I7th-I8th St. NEW YORK, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


Seasonable talk on Good Paint for the Pre- 
servation of all classes of Metal and Wood 
is contained in the New Pamphlet B-17. 


ELEVATOR-FACTS 


‘“‘R.ubber belting taken up twelve (12) times 


LEVIATHAN TWICE” 


SEND FOR “FACTS.” 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY What’s In A Name? 


ple sy ts Bb eal eee 55-57 Market St.. Chicago, III. 


and Buffalo 


SP: ReENG 


PAINTING eee 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 


Nothing! unless it’s synonymous with SUCCESS 
in a particular line. 

We are the original inventors of _IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINERY, with 
an experience of fifteen years; THEREFORE 
the name “RICHARDSON” is pre-eminent in 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING. 


The «Eureka” 
Corn Dryer 


If you are handling and 


exporting corn you can 
make money rapidly with 


an 


“EUREKA” 
CORN DRYER 


We guarantee this ma- 


chine to perfectly dry and 


The“ RICHARDSON” ELEVATOR and MILL SCALES 


condition the worst samples 


of damp and off-grade corn. 


If you buy the “BEST” scale your competitor can- 
not get a better one. 


DO IT! IT’S GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


14-20 Park Row | New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 122 Monroe Street 


It is easily installed, ab- 


solutely automatic, econom- 


and 


ical in operation 
moderate in cost. 


Many in use. 
Numerous refer- 
ences upon appli- 
cation. 

May we tell 
you more about 
it? 


sTéaw Hearen 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


$1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WES CO. 


EUREKA WORKS 
Silver Creek, - N.Y. 
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The 
Beall Rotating 
Corn Cleaner 


FOR HANDLING COBS AND 
CORN FROM _ SHELLER, 
SHELLED CORN, OATS 


It is no longer necessary to buy rolling screens or 
straight shake motion cleaners: If the elevator man 
leaves the Beall Rotating Corn Cleaner to do other 
work, he will find it still doing perfect work when he 
returns. It runs light and steady; cleans corn better 
than any other cleaner in use anywhere, and has the capac- 
ity we claim. By capacity we mean it will not only 
handle the amount of corn named, but will clean it. 


D. S. SHELLABARGER, President 
W. L. SHELLABARGER, Secretary 


Shellabarger Elevator Co. Nee Net Gas 
Argenta Beason 
Rereivers and Shippers of © seas Oren 
Use Robinson Code 4 es wits 
Long Distance Phone 178 Grain 


Macon County Phone 91 


Decatur, Uilinnis, Mar. 2, 1906. 


Beall Improvement Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 


Gentlemen,- 


We hand you herewith our check in payment for the Rotating 


Corn Cleaner recently purchased of you and installed in our Cerro Gordo 


House, and are pleased to state that the machine continues to give the 


very best of satisfaction. 
We are especially pleased with the easy motion of your cleaner, 
We believe that any one seeing it in operation will at once concede its 


superiority over straight shake motion cleaners. 


You will please enter our order for a duplicate of this machine 


to be shinped to our address at Beason, Illinois at the earliest possible 
moment. 
Yours truly, 
SHELLABARGER ELEVATOR CO. 


a ee ee 


This cleaner will save repairs, worry and good corn, and will pay for itself quicker than any other 
cleaner used anywhere. It has many up-to-date features. The screens are large. The scalping screen 
extends half the length of the machine. The two main screens and the seed screens extend the full 
length of the machine. Thecorn does not fall directly from the air trunk upon the scalping screen, 
but upon a receiving shoe. This receiving shoe distributes the corn evenly across it, so that the 
corn passes upon the entire width of the scalping screen at once. It has many other advantages. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Beall Improvements Co. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Parnard & eas Iilty.(. 


Willford Three Roller Feed Mill 


Light running, strong and durable. 
Easy to operate. 
Has large capacity and is always reliable. 


Where medium fine grinding with large 
capacity is desired, this machine will meet 
the requirements. 

We also make Barnard’s Two and Three 
Pair High Feed Mills, and furnish every- 
thing needed in elevator supplies. 


SEND FOR LATEST CIRCULAR 


ILLINOIS 


-——— The Unique yan Mill ——— 


FULL MEASURE IS THE TRADE MARK OF THE UNIQUE 


Full measure as to capacity for size of mill, quality of work and 
beauty of design and finish. 


The full measure of satisfaction which users derive from it is a certain 
guarantee of its perfection in every detail. 


The feed grinding season is again here and if you want a .machine 
adapted to your needs and one as near perfect as human ingenuity can make 
it, order the Unique. 


Further Particulars on Application 


Robinson Manufacturing Co. LOCK BOX K. MUNCY, PA. 
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BeOULTS 


“CLIPPER” CLEANERS BRING RESULTS 
and as a proof of that fact they are in 
daily use by over go per cent of the seed 
firms in the United States. If you are 
engaged in cleaning grain, seeds, beans, 
peas, corn, rice or coffee, you cannot afford 
to be without the “CLIPPER” CLEANER 
if cost of power and fine work are an 
object. 

It has stood the test of time, is simple 
in operation, has good capacity, does its work perfectly, is medium in price and is the only 
successful combination cleaner on the market. All “CLIPPER” machinery is sold upon 
a Solid guarantee of satisfaction. You need a “CLIPPER.” Now quit thinking about it, 
investigate, send for catalogue and let us quote you prices. 


poe ibiix biel ce, CO@.* ~: “Saginaw, Mich. 


THE WEST LEADS IN 
EVERYTHING 


Western peopléeare continually working to make things ‘‘just a little 
bit better." They hustle day in and day out, keeping their business 
methods strictly up to date. That’s why they keep ahead. 


For more than thirty years it has been our policy to build and equip 
grain elevators, ‘a whole lot better’’ than the other fellow, and we 
havedoneit. That's why we have so many satisfied patrons. Are you 
one? If not, get in line to-day by sending us your specifications. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Corn Shellers 


Corn Cleaners | 
Drags, Dumps, Etc. Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS al} kinds small 
grain and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. 
Has CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIF- 
FERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT 
INJURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work. 


When you want any machinery 
or supplies for your elevator, 
write us for prices ; 


YOU NEED a mill now. QUIT 
THINKING about it. COMMENCE to 
investigate. Give US a chance and we'll 
tell you WHY we think ours is the best. 

SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 
Saicectiont Circular sent for the asking. 

t. 


THE PHILIP SMITH CO. 


SID N EY * O H I O Drive parey overhung Belt toit from an 


akes complete independent out: 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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The Monitor Steel Constructed Oat 
Clipper Is Practically Indestructible 


From Wear, Fire or Other Causes 


The Monitor All Steel Construction Oat Clipper has all the advantages of our regular Monitor 
Oat Clipper, with the added advantage of being practically indestructible. 

Clipped oats command a readier sale and higher price than oats not subjected to that operation. 

To make the most money, clipping must be done rapidly, perfectly and without waste. 

This work the Monitor Oat Clipper does in a manner unequaled by any other machine. 

The beaters, which are fastened upon the cylinder, are adjustable and can be regulated by the oper- 
ator. Cylinders are put in running and standing balance by a process on which we have the exclusive patents. 

Air currents, which remove light impurities, strike the oats before they reach the cylinder, a strong 
air current passes continually through the cylinder, and as the oats are discharged from the machine another 
positive air separation occurs, which removes any dust or light particles adhering to the clipped oats. 

The four separations which have occurred leave the oats in the cleanest form. 

More detailed particulars on request. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE GLADLY MAILED UPON REQUEST. 


HUNTLEY MPG. CO,, sivetet tts 04 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, IIl., F. M. Smith, Agent 121 Front St., New York, N. Y., J. W. Perrine, Agent 
316-318 4th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 
Berger, Carter Co., Pacific Coast Agents, 34 & 40 Beale St., San Francisco, Cal. 


